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Preface 


N 1937 the National Council for the Social Studies published as its 

Seventh Yearbook Education Against Propaganda, edited by Elmer 
Ellis. That publication, to which many leading specialists in the field 
of public opinion contributed, has been out of print for some years, 
though it is still of value to those who have access to it. 

This Twenty-First Yearbook, in its title and throughout its chapters, 
expresses a positive approach to the development of intelligent and 
effective public opinion. Citizens still need to guard themselves against 
bad propaganda, against efforts to persuade on the basis of emotional 
appeal, of prejudice, or partial or warped information. Clearly citizens 
need also to be aware of the role of informed and thoughtful opinion 
in a democratic society and of the role of individuals and groups, both 
in developing sound public thinking and in bringing it to bear on 
policy-making. ‘ 

The schools alone cannot mould the public mind. That is the re- 
sponsibility, in the main, of newspapers and magazines, of radio reports 
and commentators, of newsreels and television, of leaders in public 
life and specialists in public affairs, and of public political parties and 
civic organizations. But the schools can do much to give youth an under- 
standing of the nature of public opinion and of its basic importance 
in local, national, and international democracy. The schools can intro- 
duce youth to a wide range of sources of information, and provide 
guidance in discriminating use of such sources and in critical thinking. 
To the advancement of such effort, at elementary, secondary, and junior 
college levels this Yearbook is directed. , 

"The officers and members of the National Council are indebted to 
John C. Payne for assuming the responsibility of editing this volume. 
This Yearbook series is possible only because members of our profession 
are willing to contribute their services and energy to the task of securing 
contributors, writing, and editing for their professional association. 


EnriNc M. Hunt, President, 1950 
National Council for the Social Studies 
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ONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS is a reference so broad as to guarantee many 
C possible differentiations in its interpretation, It has been under- 
stood to refer to the affairs of man since the Renaissance, since Napo- 
lean, since the turn of the century, since World War I, since World 
War II, since January 1. Outside the circles of social studies teachers, 
it has sometimes not been limited to the province of things political, 
economic or even sociological. After preliminary skirmishes with defi- 
nitions, it seemed both wise and possible to avoid any real attempt 
at precision in limiting the meaning. There is a readily conceded spirit 
of contemporariness, of emphasis on things which are met, or which 
may be met, informally and directly which can be applied in the actual 
moment of use according to the predilections of the user. To have 
made any other decision would have been to run afoul a problem as 
difficult as defining “old” and “new.” 

Though there may be vagueness about what contemporary affairs 
are, there need be no vagueness about the difference between a con- 
temporary affairs approach to formal learning and an historical ap- 
proach to learning. Contributors to this volume have seen no reason 
to assume, however, that an examination of the potentialities of the 
one compels a renunciation of the other, There has been nothing of 
the spirit of propaganda intended in this volume. The work has not 
been done in the spirit of a crusade for the abandonment of "a wrong 
way" in approaching students—the way which does not give promi- 
nence or centrality to things contemporary. The plan has been to 
review the possibilities and to depend upon each craftsman to take 
what he can use. - 

Consistent with this approach has been the greater emphasis on a 
purpose or a philosophy which contemporary materials can serve than 
upon precise and detailed methods which can be routinized. There 
are numerous suggestions and illustrations but there is no pharmaceu- 
tical formula, there is no blueprint for slavish following, there are no 
directions by which a blind follower will achieve success willy-nilly. 
Those who read this material do not need to be told that teaching is 
one long, relatively uncharted, succession of accommodations to the 
problems faced. Teaching is like counselling, crime detection, poetry 
writing and other arts. The mentors who approach the teacher-in- 
training and the other artists-in-training serve chiefly as sources of in- 
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spiration, as “developer,” as draughts to some one's eagerness, insights, 
and determinations. 

The basic assumption in this volume will be clear to anyone who 
reads the first chapter. Indeed, subsequent chapters will be somewhat 
meaningless without this preliminary orientation. It has been assumed 
that “something can be done by formal educational action in the in- 
terests of social control.” It has been assumed that contemporary af- 
fairs materials can be effectively marshalled in this enterprise. It has 
been assumed that this volume should be devoted to integrating con- 
temporary affairs as materials of instruction into the basic problem of 
building a citizen who is ready to play some stronger part than hereto- 
fore in shaping his own society. Accordingly, the first section of the 
Yearbook is devoted to an identification of the sort of outcome which is 
desired and to the needs and general possibilities of producing this 
sort of citizen in our schools. This first section of the Yearbook was 
written more than six months before any other section in order that 
all subsequent sections could be written in the knowledge of the out- 
look and orientation of this particular enterprise, Virtually every chap- 
ter refers to the aims cataloged in the first chapter and adjusts to the 
fundamental assumptions made therein. Plans for utilizing contem- 
porary affairs for their own sake, for general information, or for some 
purpose merely decorative or symptomatic, are not to be found in this 
book. 

Finally, this Yearbook is not to be thought of as basically a report 
on present practice. This purpose was much more directly served by 
the New York Times survey of current affairs in the schools, reference 
to which has been made several times in the following chapters. One 
of the authors of that report is a contributor to this volume and has 
incorporated materials from the field of current practice. He has, 
however, used his materials for the purpose of showing their possibili- 
ties rather than as a survey for its own sake. Similarly, the Yearbook 
is not to be thought of as basically an evaluation of present practice 
or of ideas which are advanced herein. The contribution must be 
found in the possibilities which serve as a stimulation for a teacher 
who would make the most of them and who subscribes to the idea 
that the proof of his excellence is the student he produces. 

No one ever produced a Yearbook without falling into great debt 
to the many persons who touch the project at some stage of the effort. 
In addition to those whose names are more formally publicized, the 
contributions of the National Council’s Publications Committee and 
of its Executive Secretary have been far beyond what any editor has 
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had the right to expect. Dr. Dorothy McClure, in particular, who 
served as chairman of the Publications Committee, deserves this spe- 
cial statement of credit. 

The Yearbook is being published: nearly a year behind schedule. 
None of the responsibility for this delay belongs to the National Coun- 
cil officials under whose sponsorship these Yearbooks appear. The 
patience of these men and women and their efforts to facilitate the 
publication, at last, are services for which the editor is most grateful. 


JOHN C. PAYNE, Editor 
Department of Social Studies 
New York University 
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PART ONE 


EDUCATION AND THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


CHAPTER I 


The Public Opinion the Schools 
Desire to Achieve 
By HOWARD CUMMINGS 


HE HISTORY of education can be written with many variations of 
Jes but inherent in the story at all times is the conviction 
that "something can be done" by formal educational action in the in- 
terests of social control. At times this "something" has appeared to be 
only what was necessary to preserve a status quo; at times it has ap- 
peared to be part of a design to institutionalize new principles of social 
organization. 

Accordingly, the history of education has been rich in its variety of 
detail; first, as conceptions of the ideal society have changed, and, 
second, as there have appeared differences of opinion concerning the 
routes to these ideal societies. ; 

In the twentieth century, the world has by no means been of one 
mind with respect to these two variables. Only in terms of the veriest 
of ultimates, and out of any specific environmental context, is there 
an approach to a calm consensus on the nature of the society we would 
build. When the focus is sharply upon next year, or next decade, or 
next generation, there is something of the spirit of Babel among our 
more articulate leaders. The present century, when it is finally evalu- 
ated in historical retrospect, may be named the Age of the Great Propa- 
gandists, so sharply and so eloquently have our several leaders of social 
thought pleaded for alternative courses of action. At mid-century, the 
historian can point to the school of Wilsonianism with its great cru- 
sade for self-determination, international cooperation, and political 
liberalism. In contrast, he can point to the school of Marxist-Leninism 
with its great crusade for a totally different principle of social control, 
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international peace, and political reform. He can point to Gandhi with 
his conception of passive resistance, to Sun-Yat-Sen, Hitler, Mussolini— 
all with different conceptions of the direction to Utopia. 

Of necessity, however, each of these dissident groups envisages the 
public's standing in some relationship to the social structure and each 
hopes that education will prepare the public for its "proper" role. 
Each hopes that education will build this "proper" public opinion. 
Each believes that "something can be done" by formal educational 
action. What that "something" is to be is a function of the basic social 
concept to which allegiance is given, A logical depiction of the 
“proper” public opinion can be produced with relative ease; just how 
the opinion is to be achieved is a matter closely related to the psychol- 
ogy of learning, and to the milieu in which the learning is expected to 
occur. It may be clear that the compelling requirement of a Wilsonian 
concept of society is a public made up of individuals who can think 
dispassionately. It may not be clear that such a requirement is capable 


of achievement. It becomes important that our plans be not unrealistic 
in terms of our clay. 


The character of the masses of men and their potentialities are less 
well understood than are the careers and hopes of the leaders. His- 
torians, social blueprinters, educators have had to turn to social psy- 
chologists for appraisals of the limits within which men work. We have 
needed answers to such questions as these: What is the order of men’s 
motivations? What must be men’s privileges in any society which is to 
achieve stability? Will peace be realizable if standards of living fall or 
if they do not steadily improve, no matter what level of intellectual 
development we achieve? Can a society survive if there is a negation of 
opportunity for personal self-development? Are the answers to these 
questions different for different times and places? The route to the 
ideal society is debatable even when the ideal society is agreed upon, 
because man’s knowledge of social interaction is incomplete. We do 

` not know sufficiently the properties of our clay. 

In such a setting, it is not easy to settle upon some proper role for 
education and proceed to give it life. It has become necessary, how- 
ever, either to assume a position, or to accept a paralysis, born of the 
attempt to serve simultaneously some irreconcilable ideals. In assum- 
ing this position, and in setting forth the characteristics which educa- 
tion should seek to engender, there is a consciousness of speaking, at 
best, for a mere majority. It has been assumed that American education 
is, and should be, based on a devotion to the principle of a society of 
political equals; that it is, and should be, based on a devotion to the 
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principle that man can achieve a rationality sufficient to permit him to 
be his own trustee. 

It has been assumed that goals for education, to be effective, must 
be stated in terms describing behavior. What do we want the person 
educated to be? What do we want him to do? How do we want him to 
do it? Goals in terms of knowledge and understanding have been mini- 
mized. 3 

The two general goals should be: to encourage individuals to make 
increasingly better discriminations among the many options they have, 
and to encourage individuals to be effective in increasingly larger 
areas. These goals imply that education must define minimum and 
optimum results toward which its strivings should be directed. Educa- 
tion should begin with the individual where he is, help him to reach 
the minimum which society requires, arid encourage him to travel 
toward the optimum which represents the aspirations of society for its 
members, Since the quality of a democratic society depends upon the 
quality of its public opinion, this optimum will necessarily be at a high 
level. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A CITIZEN WHO Is ABLE TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
FORMATION OF SOUND PUBLIC OPINION 


1. He arrives at his decisions on public issues by a process of reflec- 
tive or critical thinking and acts individually or in a group to im- 
plement his decisions: 


(a) He can identify his own interests in a question up for public 
decision. 1 A 

(b) When undecided about the course of action he shall elect to 
follow, he considers all the courses of action which are open to him. 

(c) He uses all the data available to him as evidence for selecting the 
course of action he shall follow. 

(d) He chooses the course of action which is supported by the evi- 
dence. 

(c) He acts on the decision he has made. 

(f) He reconsiders the problem when new evidence appears and re- 
vises his conclusions in the light of his experience. 

(g) He recognizes all devices used by propagandists and special 
pleaders to encourage him to make emotional instead of rational de- 
cisions. 

(h) He identifies leaders and candidates who agree or disagree with 
his conclusions and supports or opposes such leaders or candidates, 

(i) He is on guard against attitudes of apathy, complacency, icono- 
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clasm, cynicism, and naiveté. His skepticism may delay his reaching a 
decision but it does not inhibit decision. 

(j) He strives to enlarge the area of his thinking to avoid parochial- 
ism and provincialism when considering problems of national or 
global concern. 

(k) He is able to employ the skills of critical thinking in group 
thinking to arrive at decisions based on group consensus. 

(1) In acting on his decisions, he avoids the feeling of "but what can 
one man do?" 


2. He is loyal to the basic ideals of democracy: 


(a) He believes that government is based on the consent of the gov- 
erned and that the quality of government depends on the quality of 
public opinion which determines the consent. 

(b) He can disagree with everything another man says and defend 
the man's right to say it, to write and publish it, and to organize meet- 
ings to promote it. 

(c) He distinguishes between the dissent made by citizens who sub- 
scribe to and uphold the charter which guarantees them freedom of 
speech, and those persons who claim the right of free speech so guar- 
anteed in order to destroy the charter. He judges each speaker in the 
light of his position with regard to the basic charter. 

(d) He is loyal to the nation when it supports ideals of service to 
humanity and reserves the right to question or withdraw from support- 
ing national policies which violate his religious or ethical sense of de- 
cency or honesty. 

(e) He is loyal to like-minded groups which operate within the 
framework of democratic principles. 

(f) He is loyal to friends and neighbors, but is cautious about ex- 
tending his loyalty to leaders whom he does not meet in face-to-face 
relations. He prefers loyalty to ideas and ideals to loyalty to men who 
are symbols rather than acquaintances. 

(g) He regards the state rationally as a community of like-minded 
people who have agreed to live together under a charter voluntarily 
adopted; he rejects all theories of the state as an emotional unity 
based on blood, race, great traditions, or a world mission which con- 
dones conquest and domination. 

(h) It follows from the above that he is loyal to the theory of de- 
mocracy voiced by Locke and amplified by writers and statesmen since 
the seventeenth century into a great tradition. 

(i) His loyalty to conventions and institutions does not prevent him 
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from recognizing their faults and weaknesses and from working to im- 
prove or strengthen them through democratic processes. 

(j) In the course of world debates where other ideologies come into 
conflict with democratic theory, his loyalty is reinforced by enough 
knowledge of theory to permit him to see and understand the issues 
joined in the controversy. 

(k) His criticism of his own conventions and institutions does not 
lead him to desert the democratic tradition for another ideology which 
promises improvements in his way of life but conceals the price to be 
paid for those improvements in the form of loss of other democratic 
privileges. 


8. He upholds conventions and institutions which preserve the 
democratic heritage while maintaining a readiness to make 
changes to meet new conditions and new times: 


(a) He is aware of the promise created by science and technology for 
improved world standards of living. He is equally sensitive to the 
threat of brutalization and materialism from these same forces. 

(b) He recognizes the necessity for a larger use of experts in the 
modern state but insists that the solutions of experts be made, and 
their authority defined, within the historic framework of popular con- 
trol and natural rights. 

(c) He is opposed to the utilization of mass hysteria in time of crisis 
to gain support for programs which are poorly adapted to long-range 
needs. He favors making needed changes to prevent situations of 
pent-up demand. 

(d) He tries to distinguish between political, social, and economic 
experimentation which is blind trial and error, and experimentation 
which has purpose and direction and utilizes scientific method. 

(e) He knows that his adherence to tradition may make him the vic- 
tim of retrogressive social movements which seize power by promises to 
turn the clock back. 

(f) He asks each prestige group in the present social order to prove 
its qualifications for an important part in a new social arrangement 
based on new values with new institutional arrangements. 

(g) He proposes or supports gradual developmental changes in laws 
and conventions with the full knowledge that he must change and de- 
velop his own habits to meet the new requirements. He avoids the 
feeling that others will obey the new measures, but that, somehow or 


other, he will manage to escape. 
(h) He is aware of the cultural lag in society and supports plans 
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which he considers sound for the early and wide utilization of inven- 
tion and scientific research for human welfare. 

G) He shows concern for the welfare of all humanity but keeps con- 
tinually in mind the fact that effective social changes come from indi- 
vidual and group conviction of their worth. For this reason, he favors 
exposition, persuasion, and example as better means for promoting 
social change than imposition or force. 

(j) He views all proposals for change in whatever perspective he has 
achieved because he realizes that a minimum of stability is necessary 
but that trends in recent history indicate the need for change. 

(k) He appraises the forces of inertia and self-interest which oppose 
change and balances these forces against the need for a minimum of 
stability and continuity when making a decision which will require 
social change. 

(l) He maintains a balance between his commitments to the status 
quo and his predisposition to accept changes which-makes his behavior 
consistent but flexible. 


4. He appraises the services of public servants for competence, hon- 
esty, and interest in the general welfare: 4 


(a) He evaluates the relative personal interest of a public servant in 
acquiring fame or wealth against his relative intrinsic interest in his 
job and his desire to serve the community. He appraises the extent to 
which the former overshadows and influences his work. 

(b) He insists on personal honesty in handling public funds and 
condemns practices which are barely legal, but unethical when judged 
by the criteria of broad public interest. 

(c) He realizes that the quality of public servants depends on hon- 
esty of elections and holds in suspicion officials who have been accused 
of securing elections by fraud, and definitely refuses to vote for candi- 
dates who have been convicted of fraud in previous elections. 

(d) He seeks out men by reading, listening, and face-to-face relations 
who he feels share his aspirations for peace, security, and the oppor- 
tunity for personal self-development, and he supports these men as 
public leaders. 

(e) He refuses to follow or support leaders who make demagogic 
appeals to the prejudices of race, class, or religion. 

(f He insists that public servants be qualified experts in those jobs 
where technical expertness is required, 
MC en omis. the value or nent politician as a label of oppre- 
ii S265 of men who have made careers of pub- 
Jic service in general fields of legislation and administration, He recog- 
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nizes that such men, because of political experience, frequently make 
better decisions on large issues than highly trained experts. 

(h) He favors the idea of the career open to talents and supports 
measures to give to all youths of ability the opportunity to develop 
aptitudes for leadership through education. 

(i) He judges candidates for public office on the basis of merit and 
sincerity and does not allow considerations of the man’s wealth, social 
position, or qualities of personality, which have no relation to the job, 
to influence him favorably or unfavorably in his choice of leaders. 

(j) He shows the normal American skepticism toward promises made 
by candidates for public office, but, when he has committed himself to 
a program, he follows the record of elected officials to see that cam: 
paign promises are fulfilled. 

(k) He does not allow disagreement with the policy pursued by a 
public servant to cause him to disregard the man’s integrity or compe- 
tence. à 

(1) He judges public leaders on the basis of long-time accomplish- 
ments and consistent adherence to the principles of democracy as well 
as by the single acts of legislation and administration for which they 


, are responsible. 


5. He thinks and acts on the assumption that an informed public 
opinion is not in itself necessarily good. He believes that good’ 
public opinion conforms to the ideals of democracy and humani- 
tarianism and insists upon the use of critical thinking as a 
method: 

(a) He is aware of the fact that a well-educated and well-informed 
public may condone, or formulate and carry out, public or quasi- 
public programs of intimidation, persecution, and genocide. 

(b) He is slow to accept the arguments of expediency which defend 
such practices as wire-tapping and police brutality and condones 
neglect of the mentally ill. 

(c) He rejects the argument that justice is relative when used to get 
him to accept instances of proved injustice. 

(d) He examines all proposals for limiting the suffrage to see 
whether the limitation is necessary for the general welfare and safety 
of the community, or whether it.is an attempt by groups or factions in 
the community to extend their own power. À 3 

(e) He examines all proposals for expanding the police power of the 
state and weighs the estimated gain to the general welfare against the 


loss of a measure of liberty. "m 
(f) He examines all public and private policies of segregation and 
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weighs the gains for public order and safety against the personal losses 
of self-respect and dignity. 

(g) He has developed a sense of fair play which restrains him from 
denouncing the opinion of any group as “bad public opinion” for the 
sole reason that he disagrees with it. 

(h) He rejects the theory that the end justifies the means and refuses 
to build public opinion by exploiting hatreds and prejudices or pro- 
moting undemocratic principles, even when a public opinion built 
upon such practices would advance a cause which he considers just. 

(i) He subscribes to the doctrine that he can disagree with every- 
thing a man says and defend with his life the man’s right to say it. 

(j) He has faith in the general principle that truth will prevail over 
falsehood in the open forum, and acts upon the faith to oppose poli- 
cies of censorship of speech and the press and restrictions on assembly 
which operate to form a controlled public opinion. 

(k) He distinguishes between public opinion formation and psy- 
chological warfare as used in actual and cold wars and accepts the lat- 
ter as a weapon to be used only in the extreme exigencies of war. 

(1) He upholds competition, rivalry, and emulation in the field of 
public opinion formation when such rivalry is carried on within the 
framework of fair play. He opposes this rivalry when it leads to con- 
flict rather than adjustments through compromise. 


6. He continually supports policies and practices which encourage 
the free flow of information at home and works for agreements 


which will extend these policies and practices to the international 


scene: 
(a) He recognizes the necessity for censorship in time of war but is 
hat such censorship may be abused to cover policy 


aware of the fact t 
mistakes and administrative incompetence about which all citizens 


should know. 
(b) He questions sharply censorship practices in times of peace, 


rejecting all attempts at official censorship in domestic affairs and de- 
manding a minimum of secret negotiations in international matters. 

(c) He supports policies in the press and radio which are designed 
to free news services from controls imposed by owners, managers, ad- 


s, and others whose primary interest is not to inform the public. 


vertiser: 
control of all 


(d) He upholds the principle of private ownership and 
news media but holds owners and managers of such media to a public 


obligation to refrain from conscious censorship of news and to be 
aware of unconscious censorship arising from whim, bias, or personal 


connections. 
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(e) He believes that all the news which is in the public interest 
should be printed regardless of private injury but he upholds the right 
of the individual to privacy when the public interest is not involved. 

(f He upholds public laws defining libel and slander and dis- 
tinguishes between the issues of a free press and issues involving the 
violations of these statutes. 

(g) He is able to separate the issue of freedom of the press and radio 
from objections raised by the press to laws involving conditions of 
work, licensing provisions for wave lengths, and similar, regulations. 

(h) He is aware of the fact that in supplying him with information 
concerning alleged crimes before and during a trial, the press may 
jeopardise the accused's right to a fair and impartial trial. 

(i) He recognizes the right of professional and other groups to enter 
into agreements for voluntary censorship based on ethical considera- 
tions, but insists that such agreement should not violate the public 
interest. 

(j) He recognizes the need for protecting children and youth from 
publications, movies, and radio programs which are corrupting, mor- 
ally degrading, or brutalizing but asks that such censorship be admin- 
istered by experts in the field of child study, and that it be kept to the 
minimum necessary to insure protection. 

(k) He recognizes that questions of public decency frequently must 
be considered together with the questions of freedom for artistic ex- 
pression and that a high level of ethical, philosophical, and artistic 
competence is required to make decisions when such disputes arise. 

(1) He supports international agreements which violate some of his 
ideals when he believes that the agreement facilitates the free flow of 
information and is the best agreement which can be reached by peoples 
with diverse doctrines and diverse cultures. 


7. He considers factors involving personal adjustment in reaching 

personal and. group decisions: 

(a) He guards against aggressive tendencies in his own behavior and 
looks for the bases for these tendencies in frustrations which he person- 
ally experiences. 

(b) He is careful not to use too much authority or support programs 
in which authority, especially when backed by the threat of force, 
will limit individual freedom. 

(c) He accepts the necessity for a minimum of group, community, 
national, and international solidarity and shows an intelligent concern 
over tensions which may lead to conflict in all these areas. 

(d) He attempts to bring as much understanding and consideration 
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to his secondary relations with large groups in society as he brings to 
his face-to-face relationships with individuals. 

(e) He condemns and resists all attempts by leaders to exploit per- 
sonal and group problems for their own personal ends. 

(f) He accepts the fact that he must stand ready to make personal 
sacrifices for the welfare and survival of the Broup, the nation, and 
humanity in times of peace as well as in war. 

(g) He shows respect for the dignity and worth of every person by 
listening to all opinions and conceding to each person the right to live 
any life he elects, when such an election is consistent with the minimum 
standards established by society through law and convention. 

(h) He opposes artificial and difficult barriers between groups in 
society when the barriers do not serve the general welfare but increase 
the prestige of various groups for the purpose of selfish aggrandize- 
ment. 

() He is willing to help, through free education and other public 
measures, individuals and groups who take little part in making public 
decisions because of apathy or ignorance. 

(j) He is willing to use authority backed by force to overcome stub- 
born ignorance or intrenched selfishness when a large majority after 
long consideration has approved a social change. 

(k) He tries to make his estimate of a man as a man, apart from his 
political affiliations, group conventions, religious preferences, racial 
membership, or social status. 

(1) He considers all proposals made for improvements in the gen- 
eral welfare on their merits and does not confuse his approval of, or 
opposition to, the plan with his approval of, or opposition to, the indi- 
vidual or group sponsoring the plan. 


CHAPTER II 


The Current Status of American 
Public Opinion 
By HERBERT H. HYMAN anp PAUL B. SHEATSLEY 


WENTY YEARS ago an assessment of the status of American public 
i pesas would have been dependent entirely upon the limited or 
biased viewpoint of the particular person making the appraisal. He 
would have had to infer, from what he could observe of the public's 
behavior, what information, attitudes, and beliefs lay behind that be- 
havior, and he would have had no effective means of doing this. It 
would have been impossible to say with any authority to what extent 
the American public measured up to the ideal set forth in chapter one. 

During the course of the last two decades, however, techniques of 
measuring public opinion through cross-section surveys have been 
rapidly developed and refined. The nationwide polls (as their expe- 
rience in the last presidential election showed) are still unable infal- 
libly to predict public behavior on the basis of the public’s expressed 
attitudes, but they have nevertheless developed a high degree of skill 
in discovering what the public knows, what it thinks, and what it has 
done in the past. Their work has been supplemented by contributions 
from the academic world: mathematicians have improved sampling 
procedures; psychologists have devised better interviewing methods; 
and sociologists have contributed to an understanding of the dynamics 
of public opinion. The government provided a tremendous impetus to 
survey research during the war, when it relied upon sampling surveys 
to assess public information, morale, attitudes, and wants. 

As a result of all this research, a vast body of survey data has accu- 
mulated, so vast that a mere reporting of the over-all results of the 
major nationwide polls in this country over a period of ten years has 
required two years of staff time at the Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search in Princeton and will fill several thousand closely written pages. 
The great bulk of these survey findings refer, of course, to public opin- 
ion on issues that, though important, are ephemeral. Yet, buried in 
this mass of survey results are occasional data which reveal the under- 
lying characteristics and nature of American public opinion, and it is 
also possible to discern, within the fluctuating “votes” on particular 
issues, some of the basic beliefs and ideals of the people. 
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The major problem is one of assessment. No one has ever set out 

systematically to use this new tool of social research, the public opin- 
ion survey, to discover just how far short public opinion is of the 
stated goals. Instead, the various polling agencies have understandably 
concentrated on current issues and have asked whatever questions 
seemed best to them for their purposes at the time. Thus, we have a 
Variety of different agencies asking a variety of different questions, 
sometimes with apparently contradictory results, We have a vast fund 
of information on some of the areas listed in chapter one and no in- 
formation at all on others. 

Yet, fully aware of the inadequacies of the materials and the difficul- 
ties involved in interpreting it, we turn to the public opinion survey 
for the most accurate information we have on that phenomenon, 
“public opinion.” The findings reported in this chapter have been ob- 
tained and confirmed by objective researchers who have used the best 
methods available to them at the time. All results, unless otherwise 
specified, represent the answers of a representative cross section of the 
adult population of the United States to questions addressed to them 
personally by experienced interviewers.* The precise interpretation to 
be placed upon the findings may be disputed, but it may be regarded 
as certain that if the entire population, rather than just a sample of it, 
had been confronted by the same question at the same time, the results 
would not have varied by more than a few percentage points. 

A few words of caution are perhaps required before we attempt to 
sum up what the polls show in relation to the sort of public opinion 
which is described as desirable in chapter one. First, we deal here only 
with adult opinions. Persons under 21 are excluded from the samples 
obtained by most of the nationwide polls on the ground of their in- 
eligibility to vote. Thus, these findings do not apply to the younger 
generation which is still in school. d 

Secondly, these findings do not always represent the “effective” pub- 
lic opinion. It might be argued that the opinion of nonvoters should 
be excluded from a discussion of American public opinion, since they 
do nothing to implement their opinions at the polling booth. Or it 
might be argued that only those who are interested in the issue should 
be considered when defining public opinion. It is obvious that the will 
of the majority, sometimes rightly and sometimes wrongly, is not in- 
variably the controlling factor in our political life. But we accept here 
the premise that American society is based on political equality, and it 


1 We are indebted to the American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll), the 
National Opinion Research Center, Elmo Roper (Fortune Poll) the American 
Jewish Committee, and the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the bulk of the survey data reported in this chapter. 
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is the total American citizenry with whom we are concerned when we 
talk about popular education. E 

Thirdly, the figures we report should be taken as approximations 
rather than as precise measurements. Most of them are subject to a 
possible sampling variation of up to six or seven percentage points in 
either direction, but beyond that they furnish only a gross picture of 
public opinion and frequently obscure large differences among various 
population groups. Age, sex, education, geographical region, political 
preference—such factors as these, as well as amount of information 
about the issue and degree of interest in it, sometimes affect attitudes 
strongly, and the figures we present are mere averages of all the dif- 
ferent individual and group opinions. 

Lastly, if we seem to place undue stress upon the inadequacies of 
American public opinion and to lay insufficient emphasis upon its 
effectiveness, we do so for what seem to us two good reasons. In the 
first place, our poll results always tend slightly to overemphasize the 
public's knowledge, concern, and intelligence, In part, this is due to 
the inherent difficulty of interviewing illiterates, foreign-speaking peo- 
ples, and other types who are likely to be below the national level in 
certain respects. In part, it is due to the natural desire of the person 
being interviewed to “seem smart” and to try to impress the inter- 
viewer by exaggerating his opinions. In part it is due to the fact that 
the usual type of poll question sums up the issue for the person and 
merely asks him to choose whichever alternative comes closest to his 
opinion; confronted with such a ready-made choice the apathetic, un- 
informed individual is able to appear more discerning than he may 
actually be. In stressing the inadequacies of public opinion, therefore, 
we discount these factors to a certain extent. 

But our major reason for emphasizing the ways in which public 
opinion falls short of the desired goals is that we feel this is the more 
constructive approach, After all, in areas where public opinion meets 
or surpasses the goals, we need have few fears. The more urgent task 
is to define the problems ahead of us so that we may analyze and at- 
tack them, and to do this effectively we must concentrate on the weak- 
nesses and shortcomings, while seeming to ignore what are real gains 
and accomplishments. 

We discuss the current status of American public opinion, in rela- 
tion to the criteria established in chapter one, under the following 


main headings: 


1. The interest and concern of the public regarding matters outside 
the realm of their immediate activities. 
2. The extent of individual participation in the political process. 
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&. The role of critical. thought and. analysis, in determining public 


Spon. 

_ 4. Public attitudes toward political leaders and institutions. 

5. The extent of public adherence to the basic ideals of democracy. 

6. Attitudes toward.censorship of information. 

7. Willingness to accept necessary or desirable changes, and readi- 
ness to resist undesirable changes. 

8. Some fundamental American values. 


Tue Area OF INTEREST AND CONCERN 


One of the two general goals for education 
couraging persons to participate effectively in in 
This demands an enlargement in the public’s 
clude not only the basic problems of security in this country but 2. m 
healthy concern about seemingly remote events which take place >” w à 
from our shores. It is clear that the impact of two world wars and ; 


has been stated as en- 
creasingly larger areas. 
area of thinking to in- 


tremendous strides taken in the fields of transportation and comm) w 
cation have forced radical changes in the traditional isolationisr: a 
American thinking. Today, in spite of a still remaining core of i o 
tionists who would have the United States withdraw. entirely. ae 


E vant E 
world affairs, there is overwhelming public support of America a 
cies which a generation ago would have been unthinkable, § 


have consistently shown large majorities in favor of American : : geek 
pation in the United Nations, of maintaining troops in the d Dea 
Axis nations, of spending billions on European recovery and afeat 
and of scores of other policies which have only an indirect, n reli 
important, effect on the average American. : os 

Indeed, when asked how much interest they take in a . Í 
issues, the public claims almost as much interest in such inter * 

roblems as our relations with Russia and control of the atc oe 
E they do in such personal worries as the cost of living. Wb. ja 
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fillment of that desire. Certainly the majority of Americans are not 
interested in foreign affairs as such, and they appear to take an interest 
only when those problems clearly affect their own interests. 

Only small minorities, ranging from 10 percent to 30 percent of the 
population, for example, express any great interest in what has been 
happening in China, Palestine, Spain, or Korea.? These areas are re- 
garded as remote from any American interest, and questions about our 
policies there reveal large groups with no opinions, little information, 
and little concern. Similarly, most Americans appear to regard the im- 
pingement of foreign affairs on their thinking as a necessary evil. When 
asked whether the radio is giving them enough news about other coun- 
tries, a sizable majority answered “Yes,” and an additional 16 percent 
volunteered the opinion that there was “too much" foreign news on’ 
the radio. Again, when asked what particular questions in the field of 
foreign affairs they would like to know more about, exactly half of a 
national sample were unable to think of a single matter on which they 
wanted additional information. 

On virtually every survey since the end of the war in which the pub- 
lic has been asked to name the most pressing problem facing them and 
their families, majorities have concentrated on such immediate domes- 
tic concerns as high prices, housing, taxes, depression, and unemploy- 
ment. When asked shortly after election day what problem the new 
Truman administration should take up first, the great majority con- 
centrated on the cost of living and better housing, and only about one - 
person in five spoke of any foreign problem. And when the public is 
confronted directly with the choice between spending money on for- 
eign affairs or on domestic needs, only about a third would give preced- 
ence to foreign affairs. Finally, surveys consistently reveal a minority of 
from 20 percent to 25 percent of the population who are concerned 
only with immediate domestic issues and who express little interest 
even in the most pressing problems of foreign affairs. 

Tue ROLE or CRITICAL THINKING 

The second general goal for education has been described as the 
encouragement of individuals to make increasingly finer discrimina- 
tions, One of the basic characteristics of the ideal citizen is his use of 
reflective or critical thinking in arriving at his decisions on public 
issues. This naturally requires an awareness of the relevant facts, a rec- 
ognition of his own interests and the interests of others in any public 


? This chapter was written prior to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
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3. The role of critical thought and analysis in determining public 
opinion. 

Public attitudes toward political leaders and institutions. 

The extent of public adherence to the basic ideals of democracy. 
Attitudes toward-censorship of information. 

Willingness to accept necessary or desirable changes, and readi- 
ness to resist undesirable changes. 

8. Some fundamental American values. 


so oO 


Tue AREA OF INTEREST AND CONCERN 
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fillment of that desire. Certainly the majority of Americans are not 
interested in foreign affairs as such, and they appear to take an interest 
only when those problems clearly affect their own interests. 

Only small minorities, ranging from 10 percent to 30 percent of the 
population, for example, express any great interest in what has been 
happening in China, Palestine, Spain, or Korea. These areas are re- 
garded as remote from any American interest, and questions about our 
policies there reveal large groups with no opinions, little information, 
and little concern. Similarly, most Americans appear to regard the im- 
pingement of foreign affairs on their thinking as a necessary evil. When 
asked whether the radio is giving them enough news about other coun- 
tries, a sizable majority answered “Yes,” and an additional 16 percent 
volunteered the opinion that there was “too much" foreign news on 
the radio. Again, when asked what particular questions in the field of 
foreign affairs they would like to know more about, exactly half of a 
national sample were unable to think of a single matter on which they 
wanted additional information. 

On virtually every survey since the end of the war in which the pub- 
lic has been asked to name the most pressing problem facing them and 
their families, majorities have concentrated on such immediate domes- 
tic concerns as high prices, housing, taxes, depression, and unemploy- 
ment. When asked shortly after election day what problem the new 
Truman administration should take up first, the great majority con- 
centrated on the cost of living and better housing, and only about one - 
person in five spoke of any foreign problem. And when the public is 
confronted directly with the choice between spending money on for- 
eign affairs or on domestic needs, only about a third would give preced- 
ence to foreign affairs. Finally, surveys consistently reveal a minority of 
from 20 percent to 25 percent of the population who are concerned 
only with immediate domestic issues and who express little interest 
even in the most pressing problems of foreign affairs. 


Tue ROLE or CRITICAL THINKING 


The second general goal for education has been described as the 
encouragement of individuals to make increasingly finer discrimina- 
tions. One of the basic characteristics of the ideal citizen is his use of 
reflective or critical thinking in arriving at his decisions on public 
issues. This naturally requires an awareness of the relevant facts, a rec- 
ognition of his own interests and the interests of others in any public 


*'This chapter was written prior to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
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question, a critical weighing of the available evidence, and a resistance 
to appeals based on emotion rather than reason. We have seen that, 
although a majority of the American public recognize their immediate 
interests and are generally willing to make whatever apparent sacri- 
fices are necessary to promote them, they find it hard to recognize their 
interests in problems which appear remote from their daily lives. 
Parallel to this lack of interest in peripheral problems is a generally 
low level of information—in spite of the fact that nine Americans out 
of ten own a radio and read a daily paper. At the height of the 1948 
presidential campaign, for example, 12 Americans out of every hun- 
dred were unaware that Dewey was the Republican nominee, and.nine 
out of a hundred did not know that Truman was running on the 
Democratic ticket; only about half the population could identify the 
vice-presidential nominees of either party, and one out of three did not 
know that Henry Wallace was running for president. Three years after 
the establishment of the United Nations and after several plenary 
meetings had been held in this country, one American out of every 
four either admitted he had never heard of the organization or could 
not even vaguely define its purpose. Awareness of any particular issue, 
proposal, or event is generally likely to be much lower, with the pro- 
portion ranging all the way from 20 percent to a maximum of 80 per- 
cent, depending upon the importance of the event, the amount of 
attention given to it by the press, and the length of time it has been 
before the public. In almost every instance where the polls have tested 
public information, at least 20 percent of the population have revealed 


complete ignorance. 
Despite this, Americans are an articulate people and they express 


opinions on virtually every conceivable issue. Although tests of infor- 
mation invariably show at least 20 percent of the public totally unin- 
formed (and usually the figure is closer to 40 percent), the "no opinion" 
vote on any poll question seldom exceeds 15 percent, and is often much 
lower. Mere lack of knowledge does not stop the public from offering 
opinions, a fact that is also revealed by the consistent finding that up- 
wards of 10 percent of those expressing a given attitude will answer 
“don’t know" when the interviewer asks them why they feel that way. 
In the absence of information, the public would be expected to have 
little competence for rational decisions and to fall easy pia to ken 
tional symbols, and to a great extent this is true. A perpetua. pro > 
for those who seek to measure public opinion 1s to arrive at “un jase 
uestion wordings and to avoid “loading” the issue in any direction, 
for it is well known that, where knowledge is low and attitudes hone 
held, people can be pushed into adopting almost any point of view, 
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depending on the arguments put to them. Thus, it was often found 
that when a question stated that “President Roosevelt has proposed 
-+.,” approval of the program was significantly higher than when the 
issue was presented without reference to the President's position. 

Yet, when the particular issue is one on which the public feels 
strongly, absence of information seldom results in a submission to 
symbols. For example, a large part of the general public has little in- 
formation about labor unions. Approximately a third can name nei- 
ther any “good thing" that unions do nor any “bad thing" they do. 
Yet when two poll questions dealing with a specific aspect of labor re- 
lations were experimentally "loaded," one in favor of unions and one 
against unions, the results were the same. A similar finding was re- 
vealed at the time of the San Francisco conference when about a third 
of the public was not aware that the organization meetings of the 
United Nations were taking place. Yet, when two equivalent samples 
of the adult population were presented with questions which were pur- 
posely biased, in one case for and in the other against, the principle of 
world organization, the overwhelming majority of Americans endorsed 
the principle in both cases. These findings suggest that, although 
there is no critical weighing of evidence based on information, the 
public hardly may be said to arrive at their decisions quixotically or 
by chance. 

It is in the political area that absence of the type of critical thinking 
described in chapter one can best be demonstrated. About three- 
fourths of the American public consider themselves members of one of 
the two major political parties; only about one person in five denies 
any party preference and describes himself as an "independent," one 
who “votes for the man." Yet, when asked whether it would make any 
difference to them personally which party were in office, 71 percent of 
a national sample answered “No.” Similarly, only 20 percent felt that 
one of the two major parties was better able than the other to handle 
such important problems as the cost of living. When voters in three 
of the most populous states were asked what they liked and disliked 
about the major political parties, one person in three either could not 
name a single thing or else explained that he had always supported or 
opposed that party, without mentioning any reason. Another fifth of 
the sample merely said their party had better men or better policies 
or was more honest, without naming any specific political or ideologi- 
cal reason for their support. 

Again, between 60 percent and 70 percent reported that they had 
no knowledge of what was in their party platforms during the 1948 
presidential campaign, and when asked in the spring of that year to 
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identify the position held by President Truman on six major issues, the 
average citizen could state only three of the'six correctly; one person in 
five knew where Truman stood on only one or on none of them. Fur- 
thermore, it has consistently been found that people hear about and 
remember those things which fit their prior attitudes and tend to ig- 
nore or forget others. Thus, Republicans were well informed about 
Truman’s position when it opposed theirs but were less aware of his 
support of some of the programs they themselves favored; similarly, 
Democrats tended to be aware of things they approved of in Truman’s 
record and to be ignorant of the things in which they opposed him. 
Finally, there is an abundance of evidence to show that the voting pref- 
erence of about three-fourths of the population is fixed, in terms of 
party loyalty, habit, and tradition, long in advance of the actual cam- 
paign. The campaign itself is critically followed by only a small mi- 
nority who base their vote upon a rational consideration of the oppos- 
ing appeals, and its main function is to get out the latent vote that 

. already exists rather than to convince the supporters of the opposing 
party. 

This is not to say that people do not somehow recognize their in- 
terests in a political campaign. Surveys consistently show that labor, 
for example, conceives of the Democratic party as identified with its 
interests, whereas business has faith in the Republicans, and all groups 
tend to vote in accordance with their conception of where their in- 
terests lie. These conceptions, however, seem chiefly to. be based on 
tradition rather than on information and critical analysis, and they are 
not easily subject to change. As noted above, political preferences have 
been shown to be little affected by party campaigns, and panel studies, 
in which the same people are interviewed several times over a period 
of months, reveal a striking rigidity in the attitudes of most people. 
For instance, such a study in the city of Cincinnati revealed an almost 
complete failure to change basic attitudes toward foreign affairs as the 
result of a six-months' intensive information effort on behalf of the 
United Nations. Studies of the American population before and after 
the Bikini atom bomb tests showed no important change in public 
knowledge, beliefs, or opinions about atomic energy. 
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of opinion or an unhealthy lack of responsiveness to new facts is diffi- 
cult to say. But it does not appear to represent the type of critical 
analysis which is stated as the goal: 


ACTION AND PARTICIPATION 


The ideal citizen does not stop at having an opinion. He acts, indi- 
vidually or in a group, to implement his decision, and he is on guard 
against feelings of apathy, against the attitude that one man can do 
nothing. When the public is shown precisely what it can do to imple- 
ment its desires (a difficult task, in view of the data on information 
levels and interest previously shown), there is a general willingness to 
act, even if the action calls for some sacrifice. 

The performance of the American people during the recent war 
documents this assertion, and a wealth of data from wartime surveys 
offers specific points of evidence. Only 7 percent of the public, for ex- 
ample, could not explain what the United States was fighting for in the 
war, and 80 percent said they had a clear idea of what things they, as 
individuals, could do to help win it. Periodic checks on public cooper- 
ation with wartime appeals consistently showed up to 97 percent 
awareness of what was required and from 65 percent to 85 percent 
participation in such programs as buying bonds, planting victory gar- 
dens, or turning in waste fats and scrap raetal. Majorities throughout 
the war expressed approval of whatever sacrifices they were called upon 
to make: gasoline rationing, food rationing, the draft, as well as other 
more drastic programs which were never put into effect: strict wage 
control and universal manpower mobilization, for example. 

Yet, except in such extreme situations as wartime, when the public 
is united in its purpose and can see the relationship between individ- 
ual action and the achievement of that purpose, there is in general a 
lack of American participation in political affairs, a feeling of futility 
about the role the individual can play and a tendency to leave the 
actual implementation of decisions to “the government" or "the ex- 
perts.” Simple election statistics show, for example, that only about 
half the eligible voters in the country turn out to exercise their fran- 
chise, even in crucial presidential elections. Surveys have shown that a 
majority of the public regard voting as "a duty rather than a right" 
and about a third of the public readily admit that it would not make 
much difference to them if they were prevented from voting in a presi- 
dential election. à 

In the realm of nonvoting action, the feeling of futility is even more 
apparent, Over half the population, for example, answered “I don’t 
know” or “I can’t do anything” to a question which asked them what 
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things they as individuals could do to support or to change the govern- 
ment's current policy toward Russia. When asked, “Can you think of 
anything that you personally can do that would help prevent another 
war?" only 36 percent could name anything at all, and the other 64 
percent answered "No." In a large midwestern city, over half of this 
urban population could think of nothing which they as individuals 
could do to help make the United Nations more successful. This pessi- 
mism about the individual's effectiveness in the face of such vast prob- 
lems extends even to a lack of faith in group effectiveness. Half the 
population, for example, can think of nothing that "clubs or groups" 
could do to prevent wars, and a slightly larger number has no faith 
that "groups of scientists" can do anything to prevent wars. Indeed, 
as far as prevention of war is concerned, a majority feel that the 
United States as a nation can do nothing to prevent war, and that the 
United Nations, too, has no real chance for effectiveness in this realm. 

Suggestions on the part of those who feel the individual is not en- 
tirely helpless range from such vague answers as “Just support the gov- 
ernment," to such indirect actions as "Read the papers more," or 
"Pray." The three most frequently mentioned, however, are (a) writing 
to Congressmen or other officials and expressing your views; (b) vot- 
ing, putting the right men into office; and (c) joining groups and 
working through them for the desired goals. At least two surveys have 
documented the finding that no more than 15 percent of the public 
has ever written a letter or sent a telegram to any official of the federal 
government, and a sizable minority believe that government officials 
"go right ahead without regard to what most people think" anyway. 
We have already noted that only about half the eligible voters actually 
turn out even for presidential elections. The score is similarly bad as 
far as participation in groups is concerned. Only about 15 percent of 
the people claim membership in any group that discusses national 
or international problems, and many of the groups which are men- 
tioned have only a peripheral concern with such matters. ^ 
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ATTITUDES Towarp POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


In the abstract the public has high regard for the qualities which 
ideally fit a man for public office: experience, efficiency, honesty. When 
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asked some months before the 1948 presidential nominations to name 
the one person in public life who had the best qualities for president, 
and then to explain what qualities that man had which influenced 
their choice, only about one person in four mentioned their man’s 
policies or ideology. The great majority explained their preference in 
terms of his personal character: he was experienced, level-headed, 
practical, honest, fair, sincere, energetic, firm, decisive. Yet it would 
be easy to demonstrate that in their actual voting behavior, Americans 
quite often ignore such traits and make their choice instead on ex- 
traneous or purely selfish considerations, 

Thus, an examination of the 1945 mayoralty election in Detroit 
revealed that appeals to racial hatred played a substantial part in the 
election of the winner. In that same year, the voters of Boston swept 
into office a man who was at the time under federal indictment for 
fraud in connection with solicitation of war contracts and who was 
convicted three months after his election. These charges were well 
known to Boston voters during the campaign, but surveys at the time 
of the election revealed that the man’s supporters regarded him as a 
sort of Robin Hood character who robbed the rich to help the poor, a 
politician who always looked out for “the little man,” and a person 
who was able to “get things done.” Thus, the public managed to 
rationalize the candidate’s dishonesty, and to vote for him in clear 
conscience in spite of an acknowledged trait which they unanimously 
opposed in the abstract. 

On an abstract basis, too, Americans recognize the prestige of pub- 
lic office, regard public service as an honorable calling, and grant the 
value of faithful public servants. In a nationwide study of the “pres- 
tige” of approximately 90 different occupations, for instance, public 
office ranked near the top. Not only do such office holders as “Justice 
of the Supreme Court" rate extremely high in terms of prestige, but 
the same general finding holds right down the line: “mayor of a large 
city,” “cabinet official,” “Congressman,” “county judge” and “admin- 
istrative officer in a state government” all rank well above the average. 
Yet when asked a series of concrete questions about their attitudes 
toward politics, the public reveals a fundamental cynicism which 
seems far removed from the view that public service is an honorable 
career, 

To the question of whether or not they would like to see their own 
son go into politics, two-thirds of a national sample flatly said “No,” 
and the fact that the same results were obtained when the question 
was repeated after an interval of two years indicates that this sentiment 
is quite rigid. In reply to another question on the same survey, ap- 
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proximately half of the public took the stand that it was “almost im- 
possible” for a man to go into politics without becoming dishonest. 
This same reason, incidentally, was advanced by about half of the 
group who would not like to see their sons enter politics: public service 
is essentially dishonest and corrupting. Many among those who would 
favor a political career for their sons explain their attitude by saying 
that politics is corrupt now and honest men are needed to reform it. 
Yet, when asked whether or not they are satisfied with the. way most 
office holders in their state are handling their jobs, about half the 
population indicate satisfaction. 

Ambivalent attitudes toward the government are routinely turned 
up by public opinion surveys on all sorts of issues. Such findings as the 
following appear to reveal a generalized distrust of government office- 
holders: 59 percent of the public say that the government is “holding 
back on a lot of information that the people ought to have,” but only 
a fraction of this group can mention even vaguely the sort of informa- : 
tion that is being concealed. A minority of the population criticize al- 
most any government agency they are asked about, often expressing 
the belief that all public officials are grafters, bunglers, or worse. Yet 
on another level these same Americans will express great pride in their 
office-holders and their institutions, and will complain that other 
Americans do not support the government. A variety of surveys also 
show that the public tends to resent and oppose any suggestion of gov- 
ernment “interference” with business; yet, when faced with such prob- 
lems as high prices, unemployment, or lack of housing, they over- 
whelmingly turn to “the government” to do something about it. 

An ideal public would certainly be familiar with the names and the 
duties of its office-holders and would be well informed about their 
actions. We have already seen that only about half the population 
could name the vice-presidential candidates of either party at the 
height of the 1948 campaign, and that about one person in ten did 
know who was running for president. On the local level, 
surveys have shown that upwards of 90 percent of the voters cannot 
name the men who hold such elective offices as county clerk, collector, 
e have also seen that only about one person in four 
explains his choice ofa presidential candidate in terms of the man's 

olicies, record, or ideology, and that fewer than half explain their 
preference fora particular political party in these terms. i 

Judged against the ideal of an educated public, current American 
attitudes toward political leaders and public office appear to leave 
much to be desired. Yet we have seen that various groups in the popu- 
lation do identify their real interests with the appropriate candidate, 
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and thus on some deeper level they seem to weigh the candidates and 
issues rationally. Perhaps the explanation of the apparent inconsist- 
encies of survey findings in this area lies in the fact that the public 
combines a deep respect for American institutions and offices with a 
healthy skepticism about the men who fill them. 


Tue Basic IDEALS or DEMOCRACY 


An essential feature of an enlightened democratic public opinion is 
as stated in chapter one, a loyalty to the basic ideals of democracy,.an 
acceptance of its responsibilities, and a recognition of its implications. 
The overwhelming majority of Americans are aware that they con- 
stitute a democracy and they are intensely proud of the fact. Eighty- 
eight percent of them, according to one survey, consider the United 
States a democratic country; curiously, only 60 percent consider Great 
Britain a democracy and even fewer believe that France is one. Fur- 
thermore, democracy is regarded as the only suitable type of govern- 
ment by the vast majority of Americans. They usually react strongly 
against any proposal which is described as "socialist," and they regard 
"dictatorship," "communism," and "fascism" as utterly antipathetic to 
their interests. 

When one dips slightly below these symbols, however, the over- 
whelming majorities start to melt away. Nevertheless, when asked what 
democracy is, what there is about democratic countries that distin- 
guishes them from others, four Americans out of five can still come up 
with a good answer. The two chief features, each of them mentioned 
by substantial proportions of the public, are (a) freedom: political, 
economic, and religious; and (b) popular rule; free elections and a 
voice in the government. (It is noteworthy that around 20 percent 
of the population are unable.to give any definition of democracy at 
all) Many educators were astounded a few years ago when one survey 
showed that 31 percent of all adult Americans said they had never 
heard of the Bill of Rights, an additional 36 percent said they had 
heard of it but could not identify it, and still another 12 percent gave 
incorrect versions of what it was. Yet, in spite of this superficial ignor- 
ance, the great majority of the public reveal a strong devotion, on a 
broad or abstract level, to the basic principles of liberty and equality. 

When asked to choose, for example, between a government whose 
chief purpose would be to provide economic security and one whose 
chief purpose would be to insure political freedom, more than four out 
of five cast their vote for freedom. When asked what they regard as the 
greatest advantage of our type of government, almost two-thirds spon- 
taneously mention various types of civil liberties. Only 1 percent of a 
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national sample answered "No" when asked directly, "Do you believe 
in freedom of speech?" and on a variety of surveys an almost unani- 
mous lip service has been paid to the fundamental democratic prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality. But again, when we drop to the level 
of specifics, the majorities fall off. Repeated surveys have shown that 
one American in every four would not permit the Socialist party to 
publish newspapers, and one in three would not allow newspapers to 
criticize our form of government. Even the minority who could suc- 
cessfully explain what the Bill of Rights is was not unanimous in up- 
holding its guarantees: one-fifth of this group would deny to Socialists 
the right to publish newspapers. 

In the realm of equality, there are again disturbing findings when 
the survey questions are put in terms of concrete situations. Three out 
of every ten men, for instance, affirm that any man who can fill a job 
satisfactorily should be given preference over all women for the posi- 
tion. After the recent war, only 59 percent of a cross section were will- 
ing to grant loyal Japanese who are American citizens the same chance 
as other people to get any kind of job. On at least two occasions, sur- 
vey results demonstrated that only half the white population favored 
job equality for Negroes; half of them "wouldn't like" being treated by 
a Negro nurse if they were sick in a hospital; 42 percent think Negroes 
"should be required" to occupy separate parts of a train or bus when 
traveling from one state to another. Half of the white Christian popu- 
lation of a large city bordering the South expressed the opinion in a 
local survey that Jews should not be allowed to hold high political 
office; one in five felt the same way about Catholics; and one in three 
thought it would be a good idea if more business concerns refused to 
hire Jews. In a national survey, only 68 percent gave an unqualified 
answer of "Yes" to the question, "Would you be willing to work at 
your job alongside someone of a different color, race, or religion?" 

The majority of Americans appear to deny still another traditional 
.feature of democracy, that of offering political asylum and refuge to 
homeless and oppressed peoples. Faced with the simple proposition of 
whether or not to admit a certain number of displaced persons from 
Europe, less than one person in four approved. And these attitudes 
are not very susceptible to change. Even when it is suggested that other 
countries, too, would take some of these people, that they would be 
admitted only gradually, in small numbers, and that they are persons 
who fear to return to their old homes in Russian controlled territory, 
the majority still disapprove of opening our doors. These latter atti- 
tudes, though they undoubtedly reflect the public's concern about 
housing shortages and possible unemployment, perhaps relate also to 
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American feelings of superiority over “foreigners,” which have been 
revealed by some surveys. On one occasion, for example, when a cross 
section of the public was handed a list of 17 different nationalities and 
asked to compare them with us, only five of the 17 peoples were ad- 
mitted by a majority of Americans to be “as good as we are in all im- 
portant respects”: Canadians, Englishmen, Dutch, Scandinavians, and 
Irish. The remainder were judged “not quite as good as we are in 
important respects,” or “definitely inferior.” At the bottom of the list 
were Chinese, Spaniards, Italians, Mexicans, and Japanese. 

It is, of course, encouraging to look at the positive side of such 
figures as we have presented. In most cases, the majority of Americans 
uphold the democratic ideals not only in theory but also in practice. 
Although minorities ranging from 20 percent to 40 percent would 
deny civil liberties and economic equality to certain peoples in certain 
instances, it is seldom that such discriminatory practices receive the 
sanction of the majority. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND CENSORSHIP 


Although sizable groups of Americans would favor censorship or 
suppression of unpopular political views, we have seen that the ma- 
jority of the public generally line up in favor of the principles of 
free speech, even when it comes to specific issues which test those 
principles. On the other hand, they are far from endorsing complete 
license in this realm, and appear to show some caution toward allow- 
ing the unfettered expression of undemocratic or irresponsible utter- 
ances. 

Thus, although 63 percent endorse the principle that “people in 
this country should be allowed to say anything they want to in a 
public speech,” the minority who oppose the proposition or who are 
doubtful about it explain that “anything they want to” is a little too 
broad. They would object, for instance, to slander or obscenity, to 
appeals to group prejudice, to incitement to riot, to attacks on the 
form of our government. In reply to another question, more than three 
Americans out of four answer “No” to the question, “Do you think 
anyone in the United States should be allowed to make speeches 
against certain races in this country?” 

Similarly, in time of war, the public recognizes the need for censor- 
ship of information. When, during the first week of the war, a com- 
plete blackout of information was thrown around our losses at Pearl 
Harbor, only 15 percent thought this withholding of important news 
was not justified. Periodic wartime surveys consistently turned up 
such findings as: only one person in ten thought censorship was too 
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strict, 20 percent felt it was not strict enough; two-thirds of the people 
throughout the war agreed that they were being told as much as 
possible and denied the proposition that “the government could give 
us more information about the fighting in this war without helping 
the enemy.” 

The public furthermore appears to exercise wise judgment in its\atti- 
tude toward the flow of news in peacetime. In a series of questions 
about the radio, for example, nine out of ten favored some controls 
to insure the accuracy of news broadcasts and to insure the equal 
right of both sides to a public controversy to express their views 
publicly. Two-thirds of the people believe that radio commentators 
should express their own opinions, rather than those of the station 
owner or the sponsor. Yet in deciding who should exercise the desired 
control over irresponsible broadcasting, the public does not see govern- 
ment ownership or censorship as a solution. Only 9 percent think the 
people would be better off if the government ran the radio stations, 
and only 6 percent favor government ownership of newspapers. The 
great majority who favor control over the accuracy of news broadcasts 
and the ability of all sides to get a fair hearing on the radio, prefer 
self-regulation by the radio industry over government intervention by 
a ratio of two to one. 

There is incidental evidence from other surveys that the public is 
not easily victimized by ancient tabus in the realm of information, 
but rather welcomes public discussion of important facts, regardless of 
their nature. A Gallup Poll in 1936, for instance, questioned people 
regarding their willingness to see a government bureau set up clinics 
and distribute information about venereal disease. This was at a time 
when the mass media of information studiously avoided any mention 
of the subject, and when there was a tacit assumption that “nice” 
people did not talk about syphilis. With fear and trembling the 
Gallup interviewers asked their questions, and were astounded to find 
not the slightest embarrassment or resentment, but a general desire to 
bring the subject out in the open and talk about it. Publication in 
1948 of the famed Kinsey report on sexual behavior provided another 
opportunity for polls to measure public reactions to such information: 
only 11 percent expressed a belief that it was “a bad thing” to have 
this report available. Finally, it might be noted that the Office of War 
Information was surprised, in 1943, to find that a plurality of the 
American people approved of printing news stories and pictures 
“showing how American soldiers are suffering and dying"—although 
jt had been previously assumed that publication of such graphic 
information would adversely affect morale. 
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In the area of international freedom of information, the public over- 
whelmingly endorses the principle of free and full exchange. For ex- 
ample, seven Americans out of ten approve, without qualification, the 
proposition that all newspaper reporters should be free to report 
everything they see going on in foreign countries, and that govern- 
ments should exercise no censorship over them. About a third of the 
public say that the most important cause of war is the lack of under- 
standing between nations owing to different languages, customs, and 
beliefs, and upwards of two-thirds express the opinion that a free flow 
of news all over the world is very important to world peace. Two per- 
sons out of three similarly believe that unrestricted freedom of in- 
formation between the United States and Russia would’ make for 
better, rather than worse, understanding between the two countries, 
and the same proportion favor U.S. financial support of a United 
Nations broadcasting station which would beam news programs to 
people all over the world. 

Yet, as we saw in our discussion of attitudes toward civil liberties, 
when these broad principles are brought down to specific issues, public 
support of the free exchange of news falls off sharply. Thus, large 
majorities say that American publishers should have the right to send 
magazines and newspapers into Russia without fear of Russian re- 
strictions or censorship, and that American reporters should be free 
to travel around Russia and report what they find; indeed, there ap- 
pear to be strong feelings on this point. But when asked whether 
Russian reporters should be allowed to travel around this country 
and report back to Russia what they find, the public is quite evenly 
divided, with only a bare majority accepting the reciprocal of the 
freedom they desire for the U.S. It is interesting that when the ques- 
tion about American reporters is experimentally asked first and the 
public is overwhelmingly on record in favor of “freedom,” about 70 
percent subsequently approve of granting freedom to Russian re- 
porters. But when queried first about allowing Russian reporters free- 
dom over here, only about 35 percent, express approval. The implica- 
tion is that the public is aware that reciprocity should apply, but that 
they tend to vote against the specific application of the general prin- 
ciple unless the reciprocal feature is dramatically brought to their 
attention. 

There are similar reservations about the disclosure of military in- 
formation. The public has always been jealous of the atomic bomb 
and, from the first, steadfastly expressed disapproval of sharing “the 
secret" except under strict guarantees of control. When questioned in 
detail about the official American plan for international control of 
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atomic energy, majorities of the public went along with the idea of 
international inspection and control of atomic plants, but they drew 
the line at “giving the international agency all the information it 
needs about atomic energy.” 


STABILITY vs CHANGE 


It has been stated that the ideal public is ready to accept whatever 
changes are required by new conditions and new times, but maintains 
a conservative attitude toward proposed changes which are based on 
mere expediency or which threaten the underlying structure of the 
democracy. Survey results present a rather mixed picture of the na- 
tional character in this respect. It would be possible to cite innumer- 
able instances in which the people have demanded change, but these 
could quite easily be countered by other instances where they have 
resisted it. Fundamentally, however, Americans appear to have a 
cautious attitude toward novel or radical proposals. Broad, general 
questions designed to measure the over-all temper of the public nor- 
mally reveal what seems to be an underlying conservatism. 

For example, when asked during the spring of 1945: “After the 
war, would you like to see many changes or reforms made in the 
United States, or would you rather have the country remain pretty 
much the way it was before the war?" 52 percent voted for keeping 
things about as they were. An additional 7 percent who had expressed 
a desire for "many changes" should also be included in this conserva- 
tive group, for the nature of the changes they demanded was “a return 
to the Constitution and less government control" An equivalent 
finding is available from another question, which asked: “Do you 
think President Truman should go more to the right by following the 
views of business and conservative groups; go more to the left by fol- 
lowing more of the views of labor and other liberal groups; or follow 
a policy half-way between the two?” The majority voted for a middle- 
of-the-road policy, with one person in five calling for greater liberalism 
and another 20 percent pressing for more conservatism. These results 
are partially explained by survey data which show that when asked 
whether they regard themselves as members of the “upper,” “middle, 
or “lower” class, over eight Americans in every ten identify with “the 
middle class.” Similarly, when asked to define their politics in terms of 
“liberal,” “conservative,” or “middle-of-the-road,” the greater number 
claim the neutral position. Indeed, one survey found that 54 percent 
of a national cross section answered “No” when asked, “Do you think 
the Constitution of the United States should ever be changed in any 
way?” 
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This cautious attitude toward change is desirable in that it usually 
results in majority disapproval of proposals which, though they appear 
plausible, actually represent mere expedients or tend to violate tradi- 
tional democratic concepts. As we saw in our discussion of attitudes 
toward civil liberties, though sizable minorities may often support 
undemocratic procedures and viewpoints, most Americans draw back 
from any suggestion which would involve a radical departure from 
traditional American practices. Thus, even at a time when there was 
considerable public resentment of postwar strikes, only a minority 
expressed approval of a law which would take away from labor the 
right to strike; at a time when the Townsend Plan for old-age pensions 
was reputed to be sweeping the country, a Gallup Poll found that less 
than 5 percent of the public actually supported the idea; in spite of 
the universal dislike of paying taxes, the majority have opposed tax 
reductions if it meant further unbalancing the budget; proposals for 
a preventive war against Russia before that country could develop 
the atom bomb received scant support from the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans. i 

There is considerable evidence to show, however, that even when 
the public is lukewarm toward a proposed measure, or actually op- 
posed to it, they are inclined to accept the change after the fact. For 
example, when President Truman first recommended a program of 
military aid to Greece and Turkey, only a little over a third of the 
people approved of the idea of sending arms to these countries. Yet, a 
year later, when the program had been put into effect and the public 
was asked whether or not it should be continued, only one person in: 
four expressed opposition, Similarly, a tremendous majority of 82 
percent expressed the view, during the spring of 1946, that price con- 
trols should be continued "during the next year"; but when most con- 
trols were lifted that fall, approximately half of the public neverthe- 
less expressed approval of the decision. This tendency to accept the 
fait accompli has long been noted by the polls when they ask people 
how they voted in the previous presidential election. Though the 
losing candidate in the elections of 1940, 1944, and 1948 never re- 
ceived less than 45 percent of the popular vote, post-election polls have 
often found fewer than 30 percent of the public claiming that they 
voted for the loser. 

But it would be wrong to assume that Americans are die-hard re- 
actionaries who resist every new idea, and who accept changes only 
after they have been put into effect. As a matter of fact, Dr. Gallup 
in numerous articles has made out a good case for the proposition 
that the public, on many important issues, is ready to welcome new 
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programs long before the elected representatives of the people are 
willing to put them into effect. He cites, for example, the 1935-1940 
period when Congress opposed most efforts toward military prepared- 
ness, in the belief that the country was essentially pacifist and would 
find them guilty of “warmongering.” Throughout that period, Gallup 
found overwhelming majorities in favor of a larger army, navy, and 
air force, even if this meant increased taxes. Similarly, polls showed 
popular majorities in favor of wartime rationing and price control, 
broadening of the income tax base, embargos on prewar shipments 
to Japan, selective military service, and a variety of other measures, 
from three months to a year before these laws were actually enacted by 
Congress. More recent polls have also documented the fact that the 
public is not antagonistic toward changes if they believe those changes 
- are desirable and not in violation of democratic principles. Thus, in 
spite of the fact that some of the government's social welfare measures 
have been labeled “un-American” and "socialistic," the majority of 
the public has nevertheless expressed approval of such ideas as federal 
aid to states for education, government subsidies of low-cost housing, 
_and programs for increased medical care. 


It is possible to point, therefore, to both strengths and weaknesses- 


in the American attitude toward change. Although, in general, there 
appears to be a healthy balance between steadfast adherence to basic 
democratic principles and readiness to accept necessary innovations, 
we have seen that there are strong minorities of various sizes who 
offer potential support to anti-democratic movements, and there is 
perhaps a dangerous tendency on the part of the public to accept 
whatever their government does as long as no immediate ill effects 


- make themselves apparent. 
FUNDAMENTAL VALUES 


A number of the attributes of an enlightened public opinion have 
been stated in chapter one in terms of fundamental values. Thus, the 
shuns the unnecessary use of force, avoids 


iti ses brutality, 
citizen oppo: M and help- 


attitudes of cynicism and complacency, values loyalty, trust, anc 
^ fulness. There are many gaps in the survey data relating to this area, 
since the polls have largely concerned themselves with attitudes toward 
current and transitory issues, rather than seeking to measure the un- 
derlying bases of those attitudes in terms of American character struc- 
ture and values. Nevertheless, certain pertinent information can be 
found amid the welter of superficial poll findings. 
Humanitarian values, for example, appear to pervade much of 


" 


-n 5 a; 
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American political opinion. Surveys consistently found that the major 
reason for the widespread support of the Marshall Plan was sympathy 
with the needs of impoverished people, rather than the political and 
strategic implications of the program. A fundamental moral value 
seems at work here. It turns up again when we find about two-thirds 
of the-population expressing a willingness, after the end of the war, 
to return to the rationing of meat and butter in order to feed needy 
countries who had been our allies. Indeed, a majority thought we 
ought to help “those who geslly need it, even if their present govern- 
ments are unfriendly to us.” 

Yet there is a certain ambivalence about these humanitarian mo- 
tives, A consistent minority of about 20 percent oppose any foreign aid 
and believe we should instead “help people here at home,” and one 
detects throughout an undertone of the “Uncle Sucker” complex. We 
remarked in another context the public’s unwillingness to admit any 
displaced persons from Europe, and surveys make it clear that the 
purpose of the aid we send abroad is to “help those countries get back 
on their own feet.” Though the public continues to support these _ 
foreign aid programs, a majority consistently express the view that 
Europe “depends too much on us” and Europeans are not “working 
as hard as they should.” And despite the fact that, even during the 
war, a majority of the American people always denied that they 
“hated” the German or Japanese people, they did not favor humani- 
tarian aid to our former enemies after the recent war. Shortly after 
V-J Day, when the public was asked whether we should send free food 
to starving Germans and Japanese, or sell them food, or send them 
none at all, about half wanted only to sell the food and approximately 
another 15 percent would not send them anything at all. 

It was notorious that Fascist leaders in Germany could weep over 
the plight of a broken twig while condoning the most shocking brutal- 
ity to humans (Hermann Goering was head of the German equivalent 
of the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals), 
but there is little evidence that the fundamental humanitarianism of 
Americans has proceeded to perverted levels of sentimentality. In a 
recent large national survey devoted to public attitudes toward animal 
vivisection, the overwhelming majority of the public favored the use 
of live animals for purposes of medical research, and they maintained 
this attitude in the face of a series of questions testing the strength of 
their opinion. : 

In a survey of the “prestige value” of some 90 different occupations, 
cited previously in another connection, the public was asked why they 
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regarded certain of these jobs as.rating high in prestige. Second only 
to "it pays well" on the list of reasons was the factor of SENE to 
humanity." Similarly, in a study among youth of college age, "social 
usefulness" was mentioned by one-third of them as one of the three 
most important factors in choosing a job. While it is true that such 


Americans are basically trustful of one another. When asked bluntly, 
"Do you think most people can be trusted?" 66 percent answered 
"Yes." But this attitude does not always extend to foreign countries or 
to minority groups. Less than half the people in one large midwestern 


city answered "Yes" to this question: “Do you think most foreign 
countries can be trusted to meet us half-y 
together?” During the war one 


cannot be trusted to cooper 
course, distrust other cou 
relations, 


trusting, and strongly 
certain surveys a high 
€pts as discipline and punishment which 


teach children is abso 
both cities agreed tha 
under him to gain the 
have too much freedo 


should be publicly whipped or worse.” 
It is unfortunate that more data in 

national surveys; to our knowledge, 

even been put to a representative Cross 


this area are not available from 
no comparable questions have 
section of all Americans. There 
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are, however, one or two bits of evidence which support this picture 
of an underlying authoritarianism. When asked what they thought 
was the main fault in the way parents bring up their children these 
days, just about half of a national sample said parents are too lenient, 
do not exercise enough discipline. And the chief reason given by those 
who are dissatisfied with present-day education is the alleged lack of 
discipline in the schools. Moreover, when asked whether divorce laws 
are too strict, 35 percent of the population said they are not strict 
enough, 31 percent said they are about right, and only 9 percent felt 
the laws are too severe. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that this profile of American public opinion reveals many 
contradictions and inconsistencies. People often express approval of 
two ideas which are quite incompatible with one another and they 
frequently uphold a general principle while denying its specific ap- 
plication. But to a great extent, such inconsistency is natural and not 
surprising. When the determinants of opinions, beliefs, and values 
are so complex, it would be naive to expect each of us to have a 
thoroughly integrated, logical structure of attitudes, i 

Let it be remembered, too, that the picture we have described is 
not that of an individual, but a collective statistical portrait. Thus, 
Mr. Jones himself may be a pretty consistent individual, but when his 
beliefs and attitudes are added to those of Smith and Brown (who 
differ with each other and with Jones on some matters and think alike 
on others), the picture becomes much less clear. Actually, when one 
looks beneath the aggregate "national totals," it is possible to discern 
a considerably more integrated pattern. The attitudes we have de- 
scribed are not distributed at random throughout the population; in- 
formation and the lack of it are not characteristic of this person today 
and that person tomorrow; isolationist attitudes are not held by one 
group on this issue and by another group on another issue. Instead 
these beliefs, attitudes, and knowledge tend to be generalized. The 
apathetic person is likely to be apathetic toward all public issues, not 
just to some; the isolationist will express such opinions consistently; 
the uninformed person tends to be generally uninformed. 

This greater internal consistency not only helps explain the over-all 
picture, but it has implications for the educator. It makes his job more 
difficult, because the integrated structure of these attitudes makes them 
harder to change; each separate belief and opinion supports the others, 
and to change one attitude often means tearing down a whole edifice. 
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But in another sense, the fact that attitudes are generalized makes the 
educator’s job an easier one. For it is not necessary to attack each 
opinion and belief separately in order to work a 
focusing on those individuals and 
along the line, by 
desirable lines, it 


n improvement. By 
groups who fall short of the goals all 
reorienting the pattern of their thinking along more 


is possible to overcome, not just one, but a whole 
cluster of the inadequacies we have reported. 


We have described the.facts of American 
we can assess them, but the 
Admittedly we are a lon, 


public opinion as well as 
problem of overall evaluation remains. 
8 way from the goals set forth in chapter one, 


ed that the public comes as close as it does to 
the ideal, or should we be discouraged that it falls short at so many 


points? Our own suggestion is that the stated set of goals be regarded as 
a long-term level of aspiration, rather than as a yardstick which may 
also be used to beat the public if it does not measure up. As pointed 
out in chapter one, “It becomes important that our plans be not un- 


earing 
points, but it is 


mselves out daily 


sometimes appears 


ometimes the task is only to free people 


With personal problems so that they may 
S to look out to broader horizons. 


from their pressing concern 
have occasional opportunitie 


ing quarters; they . 


CHAPTER III 


The Determinants of Public Opinion 


By RICHARD CENTERS 


URING a late afternoon hour in Anytown, U.S.A., John Doe hears 
D a knock at his door and answers it. It turns out to be a youngish, 
pleasant woman caller who identifies herself as "a public opinion re- 
porter” and requests that Doe express his opinion on certain current 
public questions and issues. Most of the answers she is after have to do 
with labor-management relations. For instance, she asks Doe, “Do you 
think the Taft-Hartley labor law which is now being discussed in 
Congress should be repealed outright, changed to a certain extent, or 
retained in its existing form?" 

Doe is for repeal, and says so. j 

The opinion of an individual has been “measured” in this episode, 
and Doe's answer in terms of repeal of the Taft-Hartley law will later 
be added to the hundreds of answers of other citizens who were inter- 
viewed in the same way and the resulting aggregation of responses, 
both pro and con will be referred to as “public opinion.” It may have _ 
been discovered by this procedure that 40 percent of the American 
people of adult age are like Doe in being for repeal of the law, which 
is, of course, an important and useful bit of knowledge, but even more 
important and useful in many ways would be the knowledge of what 
determined Doe and the hundreds of others who answered the question 
to answer it as they did. 

Important questions are often difficult to answer, and this one, too; 
is difficult. Nevertheless, social scientists do attempt to state what de- 
terminants of public opinion are, and the answers they give are many 
and varied. An excellent illustration of the variety of factors supposed 
by them to be decisive in the formation of public opinion is afforded 
by a recent survey conducted by Laszlo Radvanyi* in which a question- 
naire sent to a representative sample of such persons queried them on 
this point. The responses of those who answered in a concrete way are 
shown in the table on the following page. 

Also obtained was a miscellany of replies, such as mobility or sta- 
bility of residence, marital status, property ownership, etc., which did 


? Radvanyi, L. Public Opinion Measurement. Mexico: Institutio Cientifico De La 
Opinion Publica Mexicana, 1945. 
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not fit into the above classification and which had relatively too few 
mentions to merit separate classification. Certain of the answers also 
stressed that the factors which would have to be taken into considera- 
tion would vary according to the questions at issue, and that some 
factors might be of great importance in the formation of public opin- 


ion about some problems, but of relatively minor importance in rela- 
, 
tion to others. 


TABLE 
Factor Percent 
Income 86.5 
Sex 76.9 
Age 76.9 
Religion 1 61.5 
Occupation 55.8 
Geographic location and residential factor (rural or urban) 40.4 
Race 36.5 
Political affiliation 28.8 
Family environment and tradition 21.2 
Sources of information (radio, newspapers, etc.) 19.2 
Class alignment 15.4 
Affiliation in nonpolitical organizations (union, clubs, etc.) 15.4 
Nationality 15.4 
Different psychological factors 7.7 
Miscellaneous 11.5 


Tue MEANING oF DETERMINANTS 


Although all of the factors in the fore 
considered in one sense or another to b 
determinants, 


going list, and more, might be 
€ genuine and tangible opinion 
an acceptance of them without some understanding of 
the sense in which they function as determinants is tantamount to the 
failure to see a forest because of preoccupation with trees, In order to 
understand the operation of determinants, some Systematic ordering of 
this plethora of factors is demanded to bring them into dynamic rela- 
tion to the opinion a man expresses when confronted with the neces- 
sity or opportunity for doing so, as in a public opinion interview, 

Perhaps such an ordering can best be achieved by first noting that 
an opinion such as Doe's favoring repeal of the Taft-Hartley law is an 
individual's response, the immediate and tangible determinants of 


» the question itself, the inter- 
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response, all of the various factors listed above must be brought into 
line with this scheme; that is, into some sensible connection with the 
forces operating in the immediate present. Fortunately, as will be 
shown later, they can be, because most of them more or less clearly 
refer either to some present and readily identifiable characteristic of 
an individual’s general nature, or else to some circumstance or situa- 
tion which exerts or has exerted some enduring influence upon his 
nature or, more specifically, upon his cognitive structure or frame of 
reference.” 

This cognitive structure or frame of reference is conceived by 
psychologists as the part of the individual’s nature which most imme- 
diately determines his expressed opinions. It consists essentially in the 
beliefs and attitudes which have been developed in him in his pursuit 
of goals in the satisfaction of his needs. It is really only mediately that 
the list of factors contributed by the respondents to Radvanyi’s ques- 
tion should be considered to be opinion determinants. They are so 
only as they have exerted influences on the underlying belief and atti- 
tude organization of which the individual's expressed opinion is a 
present manifestation. This is doubtless what the respondents had in 
mind in indicating these factors as “decisive in the formation of public 
opinion.” 


COMPONENTS OF COGNITIVE STRUCTURE 


Further discussion of the determinants of the individual's belief and 
attitude structure will perhaps be facilitated if it is first made clear 
what is meant by these terms, and how opinions, beliefs, and attitudes 
are interrelated. Not only are all three essential components of cog- 
nitive structure, but each is also included in the meaning of "public 
opinion" as the phrase is customarily used. 


Beliefs 

Opinions, first of all, are all beliefs, but all beliefs are not merely 
opinions. Belief is a generic term which may be defined as an “organiza- 
tion of perceptions and cognitions about some aspect of the individual's 
world."* When embodied in language, as it usually is, it reduces to 


? For a discussion of these essentially similar concepts in greater detail than space 
permits here, see: Cantril, H. The Psychology of Social Movements. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1941. Cantril, H. Understanding Man's Social Behavior, Princeton, 
N.J.: Office of Public Opinion Research, 1947. See also the work of Kretch, D., and 
Crutchfield, R. S. Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1948, on cognitive structure. 

*See the definition of beliefs by Kretch and Crutchfield, op. cit., p. 150. Those 
writers, however, define them as "enduring organizations. . . .” The present author's 
concept of the temporal attribute of beliefs is mentioned later on. , 
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some proposition concerning some stimulus or stimulus complex of 

` that world, such as objects, situations, events, persons, and concepts. 

- For example, a man may believe that Fascism is an evil and vicious 
political system, or that there is only one God, or that Christianity is 
the only true religion, or that the world is round. There are several 
sub-varieties of belief, each given a different name because of some 
more or less salient or distinguishing attribute. Thus, certain beliefs 
are described as opinions in recognition of some degree of uncertainty 
regarding their verifiability or validity (correctness or incorrectness, 
truth or falsity). Certain other beliefs may be called delusions when it 
is generally demonstrable to competent observers that they 
to established knowledge or fact, or beliefs may also be referred to as 
superstitions or faiths where neither their holder nor an outside ob- 
Server can prove or disprove their validity. Beliefs which are marked 
by their hastiness of formation to the neglect of examination of the 
relevant objective facts are often referred to as prejudices, and beliefs 
which are marked by their oversimplified cognition or representation 
of persons and groups and other objects are commonly referred to as 
stereotypes. Still other beliefs, 


characterized by the certainty felt in 
them by their holder, are called convictions. A belief, finally, may. be 


described as knowledge when it is known to be in accord with objective 
facts or in some way verifiable. 


Most beliefs, as a scientist views them, 
ions than knowledge, because, simply, the number of objective and un- 
questioned facts about the things in our world is relatively small. But, 
from the standpoint of their holder, very many beliefs are held as if 


they were knowledge, and action of their holder is governed by them 
quite as if they were unquestionably true. 
In this brief descri 


are contrary 


are closer in nature to opin- 
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it must be recognized that opinions newly formed and expressed arẹ 
not necessarily less well informed and rational than others. In any case, 
it is the pre-existing structure of attitudes and beliefs which provides 
the subjective frame of reference for this new response, just as for the 
formation of any other opinion. 


Attitudes 


Opinions are so “interwoven” and dynamically interrelated with at- 
titudes in cognitive structure that the one is usually considered to be 
an index to the other, conditioned by it, and to a high degree the co- 
product of its determinants. Opinions have, indeed, been conceived as 
“the cognitive embodiments of attitudes.”+ Attitudes may be more spe- 
cifically defined as either temporary or enduring response dispositions 
of a motivational, affective, or emotional character relative to some ob- 
ject (concepts, situations, institutions, events, persons, groups, even 
oneself). Usually when we speak of a person’s attitudes some reaction, 
tendency of an emotional, affective, or evaluative nature is involved, 
and the individual is favorable or unfavorable toward an object, or 
sympathetic or unsympathetic, disdainful or awed, respectful or disre- 
spectful, positive or negative. A given individual may have an attitude 
favorable to socialism, for example, or a hostile attitude toward athe- 
ists, or a disrespectful attitude toward his parents or teachers. 

Attitudes have a variety of recognized attributes such as generality 
and specificity, degree of intensity, and consciousness-unconsciousness 
as characteristics which are further aids in specifying their nature in 
given cases, The description of them is further complicated by the fact 
that they may be conceived to be either active or latent, that is; as re- 
sponses actually aroused within a person and a part of his behavior at 
the moment, or as response dispositions represented in his neural struc- 
ture and potentially arousable on adequate stimulation. When active 
responses, they may be further characterized as covert or overt, de- 
pending upon their observability. 

Attitudes, as indicated previously, are very commonly, either delib- 
erately or through implication or looseness of conceptualization, in- 
cluded in what is termed public opinion. Though in more literal 
language and strict formulation this is perhaps improper, it is by no 
means unreasonable. Attitudes are so often expressed in and revealed 
by stated beliefs and opinions that it is not only easy to confuse them 
as identities, but even sometimes seems somewhat pedantic to insist 
upon a separation. However, it is quite possible for an individual to 


* Kretch and Crutchfield, op. cit., p. 152. 
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have opinions which do not embody attitudes. It is conceivable that a 
man may believe, for example, that the country is due for a business 
depression, or that atomic energy is a powerful weapon of war, or that 
Alaska is a country of perpetual ice and snow, without there being any 
attitudes involved at all. Attitudes, on the other hand, seem always to 
involve some belief about their object, or at least such beliefs are read- 
ily inferred as present. Conceivably a man could have an attitude of 
dislike for Negroes without any opinions with respect to them at all, 
but it appears more likely that the dislike y 
opinions that Negroes are lazy or stupid or dirty or dishonest, Because 
of this “symbiotic” relationship commonly existing between attitudes 
and opinions, it is to a substantial degree possible to predict or infer 
a person's opinions if his attitudes are known, or, vice versa, to infer a 
person's attitudes from his stated opinions. In actual research practice 
the latter is usually aimed at, because persons are usually somewhat 


more uninhibited and frank in the expression of opinions than in the 
expression of attitudes. 


vould be accompanied by 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE DETERMINANTS 


Beliefs and attitudes are alike the culminations of previous expe- 
rience, and their determinants may be most broadly and simply con- 
ceived as consisting of objective or extrinsic forces in the environment 
in interaction with the subjective nature or condition of the indi- 
vidual. The interaction between the two sets of conditions, it may be 
pointed out parenthetically, takes place in and through the processes of 
experiencing, practicing, and thinking, or, in short, through learning, 

By the subjective nature and condition of the individual is meant 
his perceptual ability and other as 
ability, his personality habits, 


The objective or environmental 
stimulus conditions outside the in 
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person, or idea to which one might be exposed. It is useful, however, to 
segregate them into three broad categories; namely natural, consisting 
of natural object and events; cultural, consisting in the products and 
practices of men; and social, comprised of men and groups of men 
themselves. 


OBJECTIVE DETERMINANTS 


- 


Natural Forces 


Although a thorough accounting of opinion determinants might 
well devote a considerable amount of space to the discussion of natural 
forces such as climate, vegetation, and land form, such factors have, in 
the main, only relatively indirect influence upon the structuration of 
public opinion with respect to social, political, and economic issues 
(which most concern us here). Hence a single example will perhaps 
suffice to indicate their operation. 

In the western part of the United States where the existence of high 
mountain ranges systematically robs the plateaus and basins of that 
area of rainfall, vast areas of otherwise fertile land are desert for simple 
lack of moisture. With irrigation, however, profitable cultivation may 
be carried on. But the nature of things is such that the irrigation de- 
manded involves vast and expensive projects, the financing of which 
is beyond the means of private individuals and achievable only by 
collective effort, that is, at public expense. The people in these areas, 
as well as their local governments, and the public presses there, gen- 
erally favor such collective efforts on the part of people of the whole 
country as they can be expedited through the national government, 
since it is to the self-betterment of many of them to have such develop- 
ments, But those of the wetter eastern half of the nation, having to pay 
a portion of the cost, but benefiting much less tangibly and obviously, 


are not so favorably disposed. 


Cultural and Social Forces 

Far more important as objective determinants are the cultural and 
social factors, for the milieu into which the individual is born and to 
which his life is thenceforth geared is largely the thing that makes him 
what he is. In interaction with his native characteristics it will struc- 
ture his habits and skills, his motives and personality traits, and ulti- 
mately his attitudes and beliefs. Long before a person is even con- 
ceived, the environment into which he will enter has been organized 
and patterned in complex and intricate ways into a culture. His des- 
tiny is to live from the beginning surrounded by a society of indi- 
viduals whose characters and reactions embody this culture. He is from 
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the beginning a member of a particular family, a resident of a certain 
neighborhood, a member of a particular race and/or ethnic group 
within a race. He is also a member of a specific socio-economic stratum 
and potentially an affiliate of a social class, a church, political party, 
and trade union or business or professional organization. He will also 
become a citizen of a county, city, state, and nation, with its specific 
traditions, customs, mores, conventions, laws, and ideology. All will 
to some degree control his development and behavior, 

.People and their culture (organizations and practices) affect the 
individual in the beginning, of course, only through his immediate 
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Psychology of Development and Personal Adjustment, New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1949, p. 317.) 


family. It is not until at progressively later ages that the other socio- 
cultural factors can act directly upon him. They do, however, inevi- 
tably so act, and from birth to maturity and beyond, the individual 
finds himself. in an ever-widening system of influences and circum- 
stances, which not only affect him continuously, but in combination 
and concert. The accompanying diagram depicts schematically certain 
of the major socio-cultural influences surrounding the individual dur- 
ing the first 21 years of life. It also suggests the way in which certain 
influences, such as the family, diminish with age and how others ex- 
pand. 
As the chart discloses, in infancy the family influences of parents and 
siblings are predominant, and though relatives and occasional outsiders 
may be encountered either in or outside the home, it is not until the 
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child reaches the age of two and one-half or three years that any ap- 
preciable stimulation from such associates occurs. From then on, how- 
ever, and to an increasing extent as he grows older, such influences as 
playmates, friends, and other sorts of associates will surround him. 

At five or six years of age the individual will normally enter the 
school system, where for a major portion of his time, at least until he 
is old enough to go to work on his own, he comes under the pervasive 
influence of society’s most highly organized mode of transmitting cul- 
ture. Simultaneously will come an intensification of the influence of 
associates, for the person will not only widen and intensify his play and 
other activities with children of his own age, but will be increasingly 
exposed to the person and example of more mature children, ado- 
lescents, and adults as parental restriction and control gradually re- 
lax. Further, he will now, to a greater extent than before, come un- 
der the influence of a religious institution. He will begin to enter clubs 
and other organizations of various types where attitudes and beliefs 
are inculcated or develop. 

During the same time, points out one student of human develop- 
ment, “at every age level the child encounters the various devices which 
society has developed for preserving and passing on its cumulative ex- 
perience. Some of this cumulative experience is handed on by word 
of mouth; some is recorded in books, magazines, papers; some is em- 
bodied in the curricula of schools and is passed on to the child by 
formal training. Some is embodied in buildings, furniture, machines, 
and methods of communication and transportation. Some is found in 
artistic products, such as literature, music, pictures, and statuary. Some 
is transmitted as tradition, rules of the game, or laws. Nowhere can 
the child turn, in his progress toward adulthood, without encounter- 
ing these social products."* 

As a major influence determining the attitudes and beliefs of the 
individual, the school more and more supplants the family as the 
infant becomes the child and the child the adolescent. With the tran- 

‘sition from adolescence to maturity, at least in the case of the male, 
but increasingly nowadays in the case of the female as well, the occu- 
pational calling in turn becomes central and will remain so, generally 
speaking, the rest of the individual’s life. The entrance and settlement 
into the routine of getting a living and especially the adoption of some - 
more or less lifelong occupation, will bring into being, all in concert, a 
system of interrelated forces of the most powerful nature in ctystallizing 


* Anderson, J. E. The Psychology of Development and Personal Adjustment. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1949. p. 319. 
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beliefs and attitudes. For the occupation he elects or is forced into by 
circumstances—such as economic conditions, racial prejudice, and per- 
sonal knowledge and skill—will determine the income, standard of liv- 
ing, social position, and the social and cultural relations the individual 
will enjoy. It will also influence his entrance into a labor union or 
farm or business association and structure his identification with some 
social class and his alignment with some political party or movement. 
All of these, directly or indirectly, through the conditioning of his 
goals and aspirations and desires, will act powerfull 
opinions and attitudes. 

We cannot, in the limited space at our disposal, here offer anything 
approaching a thorough documentation of the effects of all of these 
socio-cultural forces upon attitudes and beliefs. It must suffice to point 
out by a few concrete examples some evidence of them as gained from 
the researches of social psychologists. 

Family. The family situation, as remarked above, is an extremely 
important determinant of opinion, especially in the formative years. 
Not only is the parent to the child in those years one of the chief means 
of transmission of the opinions and beliefs common to the culture of 
the whole society, but also the chief means of transmitting to him or 
éxposing him to the beliefs and attitudes typical of a socio-economic 
stratum, religious sect, political party, and various other so 
to which the parents belong. Fisher's recently published st 
interrelationships of attitudes and opinions among famil 
deals with a sample of university students and their parents, The re- 
sults demonstrate the influence of the parent, as it might be inferred 
from correlation, to be quite substantial, even for persons at the very 
threshold of maturity and independence. Fisher administered to both 
students and parents portions of the Watson Survey of Public Opinion 
designed to measure opinions and attitudes in the following ten cate- 
gories: (I) economic radicalism, favoring fundamental changes of a 
political and economic nature; (II) economic liberalism, 
mild reforms; (III) economic capitalism, favoring the status quo and 
opposing radicals; (IV) social religion, favoring social application of 
the gospel rather than preoccupation with individual salvation and 
theological dogma; (V) personal, mystical religion, “personal gospel,” 
interest in prayer, communion, salvation; 
advocating orthodoxy, apostle's creed; , liberal Chris- 
tianity; (VIII) religious radicalism or skeptici 
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most existing Christian manifestations of religion; (IX) strict, puri- 
tannical moral standards, favoring censorship, blue laws, in ethics and 
amusements; (X) broad, liberal moral standards, advocating freedom, 
individual conscience, in the realm of ethics and amusements. The 
opinion statements included in the inventory were in each case ones 
upon which “it would be possible to find sincere and competent au- 
thorities in disagreement.” 

The data were examined for relationship between opinion scores for 
daughters and mothers, daughters and fathers, fathers and mothers, 
sons and mothers, and sons and fathers. In each case a positive or sub- 
stantial relationship was found. The correspondence between opinions 
of mothers and daughters, for example, was in terms of correlation 
coefficients as follows: economic radicalism .62; economic liberalism 
.36; economic capitalism .31; social religion .60; mystical religion .55; 
fundamentalist religion .61; liberal Christianity .26; religious skepti- 
cism .58; strict moral standards .51; liberal moral standards .57. Cor- 
respondences between other relationship pairs were similar in general 
pattern, though not quite so substantial. 

Fisher’s findings have been supported by numerous other studies 
showing correlations between family members in a variety of opinions 
and other psychological variables, but it would be laboring the point 
to cite more of them as an indication of the general trend. Neither the 
present writer nor the authors of the various studies claim that paren- 
tal influences account for more than part of the determination of the 
children’s opinions, for the correlations are seldom extremely high. 
Other possible influences common to family members are not usually 
excluded in computing them. 

Education. It has been pointed out above that as the individual 
matures, the educational institution gradually succeeds the family as a 
central influence in the structuring of beliefs and attitudes. This state- 
ment does not imply, of course, that the parental and other familial 
influences cease to be important. They continue to be, but other de- 
terminants such as social contacts, informative and propagandistic 
agencies, and others are also increasingly taking hold. But the school 
experience itself influences opinion formation in numerous ways: 
through the imparting of knowledge, through the imparting of opin- 
ion where no knowledge exists, through the attitudes and opinions 
communicated by teachers, and by other means too subtle and indirect 
to permit description here. Many experiments and surveys have been 
conducted in the attempt to illustrate various of such influences on 
the opinions and attitudes of the students. Though a few have failed 
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to demonstrate any significant effects, most have secured positive and 
substantial results in the expected direction. 3 
An experiment reported by Kroll? is of interest in pointing up the 
effects that particular teachers may have. The subjects were males, in 
their senior year of a large high school, who had previously completed 
a year's study of European history and were at the time of the experi- 
ment enrolled in a course dealing with American history and eco- 
nomics. Each of the 183 boys involved was enrolled in a class under a 
known radical or conservative teacher, there being three in each cate- 
gory. The opinions and attitudes of the teachers were not only identi- 
fiable as radical or conservative in terms of an opinion. and attitude 
test on social issues, but unanimously so judged by the experimenter, 
the high school principal, the chairmen of their departments, and also 
by four fellow teachers of their departments who had known them ten 
years or longer. An opinion test was given to the students in each of 
' the six classes, both at the beginning of the spring semester, and at its 
end after they had been exposed to the influence of the radical or con- 
servative teacher. The findings, from a comparison of their initial and 
subsequent scores on the test, were that the boys, in general, had un- 
dergone changes of view in the direction of those of the teachers under 
whom they had studied. Those who had studied under conservative 
teachers, however, had made only slight and statistically unreliable 
gains in the direction of conservatism, while those under the influence 
of the radical teachers had experienced very great and unquestionably 
reliable shifts in view in the radical direction. The changes varied not 
only with the kind of teacher, it was found, but also somewhat with 
the individual teachers of each group. The explanation for the fact 
that the conservative teachers influenced their pupils less in this study 
is not known, but it might be due to some couríteractive but unidenti- 
fied. factor outside the classroom, such as a community "atmosphere" 
somewhat less conservative than the opinions exemplified by the con- 
servative teachers. Newcomb? has shown how important such commu- 
nity influences can be, and how individuals striving to become assimi- 
lated to the community characteristically tend in their own views’ 
toward the prevailing norms in opinions and attitudes, 
Another experiment, which illustrates the modification of opinions 
and attitudes through deliberate modification of curricular material, 
E i y 3 F 
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was conducted by Schlorff.2° Subjects were members of two ninth grade 
civics classes, one of which served as ‘control group and the other as_ 
experimental, and were equated for the respective groups in terms of 
age, national (ethnic) background, emotional stability, and mental 
age. The control group was subjected merely to the standard and cus- 
tomary curriculum of the civics class; but the experimental group was 
exposed to a special curriculum, designed to increase tolerance toward 
the Negro, during each of 15 45-minute periods, one occurring each week 
throughout a semester. Topics treated were the origin of the Negro, his 
history, the cultural contributions of Negroes, and the problems of 
anti-Negro prejudice. Both the control and experimental groups had 
originally been so prejudiced in opinions of the Negroes as to rank 
them at the very bottom of a "social distance" scale concerned with the 
social acceptability of 20 different racial and ethnic groups. The con- 
trol group remained so prejudiced at the end of the semester. The ex- 
perimental group, however, now rated Negroes above Portuguese, 
Greeks, Russians, and Hungarians, and, in terms of the various social 
situations included in the scale, would accept them to their street as 
neighbors and almost acept them as employers. These are substantial 
changes beyond question, They indicate, of course, what the school can 
do in the formation and change of opinion and attitude, and point a 
way of doing it; they do not necessarily exemplify in general what the 
school actually does. 

Occupation. Another complex of forces which has previously been 
referred to as central, especially after the achievement of adulthood by 
the individual, is that incurred by the occupation he adopts or is forced 
into when maturity is reached. A reference to the table of opinion de- 
terminants drawn from Radvanyi's survey which was cited earlier in 
the chapter, shows occupation and its derivative, income, to rank high 
in the frequency of mention by the responding group of social scien- 
tists. Directly and indirectly both factors have been revealed by nu- 
merous surveys to be of paramount importance in the shaping of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Among the more recent researches concerned with occupation as a 
determinant are those of Centers which show how opinions, class 
alignment, and other subjective phenomena vary with this factor. Cen- 
ters, like others, has been impressed with the far-reaching implications 

? Reported by Murphy, G.; and Lois, B.; and Newcomb, T. M. Experimental 
Social Psychology. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. e ld . 

™ Very commonly, in analyses of opinion data, a rating of the individual's socio- 
economic status is employed rather than occupational classification or income data, 
but socio-economic status itself, is, of course, a resultant of these factors. 
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that fundamental differences in point of view between occupational 
strata have for class conflict and social change.'? He sought, in particular, 
to gauge the differences with respect to various political and economic 
issues related to such phenomena. In a survey conducted on a nation- 
wide scale in 1945, a representative cross section of American white 
males was administered a brief battery of questions in these matters 
through a person-to-person interview with each one. Results were ana- 
lyzed in terms of relation to occupational stratification and a number 
of other variables, including education, age, various desires, satisfaction 
with job, pay, opportunities for advancement and chances to enjoy 
life, length of unemployment, father’s occupation, occupation of 
wife’s father, ethnic background, religious affiliation, town size, geo- 


graphic location, “power” stratification (dominance-subordination in 
economic relations, i.e., whether employer, 
erator, or employee) 


s political and economic 


fth of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
workingmen were so oriented. In other and more concrete terms, the 


socially and economically dominant and well-to-do occupational strata 
were clearly and preponderantly for maintenance of the status quo in 
economic and political relations. They were also resistant to such pro- 
posals as the extension of government ownership of industry, the in- 
fluence of workers in government, and the collective guarantee of ade- 
quate and stable employment and living standards, The workers were 
more commonly favorable to these changes toward a Socialist or collec. 
tivist order. The accompanying chart is a graphic Tepresentation of 
the relationship in more precise and quantitative detai], 
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to education, age, desires, length of unemployment, and the remainder 
of the factors mentioned above, some variation in opinion and attitude 
in moderate degree was found linked to most of them. This was true 
even when occupational stratification was held constant. However, the 
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influence of these factors was in most cases demonstrably distinctly less 
than the influence of occupational position, and appeared to stem in 
large measure from the relationship these variables might have to 
residual factors of socio-economic stratification beyond that of occu- 
pation itself, namely, economic and power stratification. When occupa- 
tional, power, and economic stratification were combined into a single 
determinant complex and a correlational analysis was undertaken, it 
was found that this was, indeed, much the case. For example, educa- 
tional level was originally found to have a correlation of .38 with con- 
servatism-radicalism. Education, however, was even more strongly re- 
lated to socio-economic stratification, the coefficient being in this case 
.59. When the correlation of education with conservatism-radicalism 
was computed with this latter relationship partialed out, the net cor- 
relation was quite negligible, being only .03. Not all of the other factors 
were as negligible in influence, but it was clear that occupation and 
other socio-economic factors were, beyond a doubt, the most impor- 
tant determinants of those considered in relation to these opinions. 
Centers has also presented data on beliefs and attitudes of occupa- 
tional strata with respect to a variety of other matters, such as the role 
of women in economic activities, the value of religion, confidence in 
technological progress, the rationale for success, riches and poverty in 
America, belief in opportunity for social mobility, sympathies and an- 
tipathies toward various occupational groups, and racial and ethnic 
prejudices. In many, but not all, cases the influence of occupational 
position in conditioning beliefs and attitudes has been easy to infer. 
Propaganda. An attempt has been made thus far to single out for 
illustration and documentation only certain clearly major objective 
opinion determinants. However, those already treated far from exhaust 
the possibilities, and at least some consideration should be given to 
instruments of propaganda in the formation of opinion. Numerous 
studies have shown how €xposure to the persuasive influences of such 
media as magazines, radio, motion pictures, and newspapers may cre- 
ate or change attitudes and beliefs in significant ways. Some very in- 
teresting and classic researches of this sort are those of Peterson and 
"Thurstone'? in which attitude tests were given to children both before 
their viewing of various motion pictures and afterwards at various in- 
tervals up to six months, Some 4000 children were u 
the effects of 13 well-known films were studied in r 
and opinions on the Negroes, Germans, 


sed as subjects, and 
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objects. Care was taken, also, in selecting places for the showing of the 
films, and communities where the films had been previously shown 
were avoided. In general, the results were positive in demonstrating 
that motion pictures had substantial and significant effects upon the 
opinions and attitudes of the children. One of the films shown to chil- 
dren of an Indiana community was the famous The Birth of a Nation. 
As tested before the showing, comparatively few subjects manifested 
unfavorable views toward the Negro, and the majority of them showed 
rather favorable views. As a result of seeing this film wherein the Ne- 
gro was depicted in a very unfavorable light, however, there was a 
marked shift in attitudes toward the unfavorable end of the scale. Not 
only did those subjects distinctly favorable to the Negro markedly de- 
crease in number, but there was a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of those having quite unfavorable views. A test given six months 
later showed some tendency for the experimentally induced bias to 
wear off, but there was far from being a reversal to the original posi- 
tion. The effects of this single dramatic exposure to unfavorable propa- 
ganda tended to persist. Such effects, it has further been demonstrated, 
may be cumulative. In other experiments a series of movies depicting 
the Chinese in a favorable light were presented, with the finding that 
the first film created favorable opinions and attitudes, the second pic- 
ture increased them, and the third film increased them still more. 
Given the opportunity it would seem, particularly in the case of a 
poorly structured mental frame of reference in his subjects to begin 
with, the propagandist may create almost any sort of attitude and 
opinion desired. 

This latter point was particularly neatly demonstrated in another 
classic experiment, that of Annis and Meier™ working with newspaper 
propaganda. In this experiment two large groups of college students ` 
served as subjects. One group was given editorials to read which were 
favorable to an unknown but prominent foreign government official, 
while another group of students was subjected to editorials unfavor- 
able to him. Neither group of students had previously ever heard of 
the official, a Mr. Hughes, who was Prime Minister of Australia during 
World War I. Both favorable and unfavorable editorials were of the 
same length and style as other editorials, and 15 of each were printed 
at various times in the Daily Iowan, the school paper. Students were 
given copies of the paper at the beginning of the class and asked to 
read only the editorials and also not to look at the paper again, in 


"' Annis, A. D., and Meier, N. C. “The Induction of Opinion through Suggestion 
by Means of Planted Content.” Journal of Social Psychology 5:65-81; February 1934. 
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order that they would not discover the discrepancy in editorials. The 
favorable write-ups pointed to Hughes as a strong supporter of things 
which students believe in, while the unfavorable write-ups portrayed 
him as opposed to them. At the conclusion of the experiment the opin- 
ions of the subjects with respect to the Prime Minister were investi- 
gated with the finding that 98 percent of the subjects who had read the 
favorable editorials were favorably disposed toward him, whereas 86 
percent of the students who had read the unfavorable material were 
biased against him. Further, a second test of opinions given four 
months later showed the respective biases to be almost as strong as they 
had been at the conclusion of the experiment. 


SUBJECTIVE DETERMINANTS 


Before concluding this discussion, at least some additional comment 
must be made with respect to the subjective determinants of public 
opinion such as emotions, desires, and other motivating conditions. 
These factors, in their effects on opinion formation, are in the vast 
majority of instances so closely interwoven with socio-cultural condi- 
tions that it is only by dint of advanced and acutely penetrating analy- 
sis that their specific contribution can be isolated. Desires, emotional 
Tesponses, purposes, and other motives, as previously pointed out, are 
themselves derived from the individual’s experience in relation to the 
socio-cultural milieu. In a general way they may be envisagd as products 


of interaction with it just as may the attitudes and beliefs of the per- 
son. Partly because of this common determinatio 


n. ise n of motivating con- 
, ditions arid cognitive structure by socio-cultural forces, but partly also 
because data on motivating conditions are so hidden and difficult to 


obtain, whereas socio-cultural factors are more accessible to observa- 
tion and more readily identifiable, there has been a tendency of social 
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life were found to have a definite and appreciable correlation with 
conservatism, even when the influence of socio-economic status was 
held constant (or partialled out). These subjective factors, moreover, 
were distinctly more important than several other objective variables 
which were similarly considered. 

A classic study bearing more specifically on the influence of subjec- 
tive factors is that reported by Lund? a quarter of a century ago on 
the relation between belief and desire. He prepared a series of state- 
ments, ranging from some which were practically axiomatic to others 
which were almost wholly matters of individual opinion, and re- 
quested subjects to indicate the degree of their belief in each proposi- 
tion. They were asked also to estimate the extent to which evidence 
was available to support it, and, in addition, to indicate the intensity 
of their desire that the proposition be true or untrue. Examples of the 
propositions, in question form, are: “Is Democracy the best form of 
government?” “Does death end personal existence?” “Does a black cat 
crossing one’s path bring bad luck?” “Is the Golden Rule a practical 
concept in human relations?” A correlation procedure was applied to 
ascertain the degree of relationship between the three factors, with the 
finding that the correlation between intensity of belief and amount of 
evidence was .42; between degree of desire and intensity of belief, .88; 
and between degree of desire and amount of evidence, .03. The in- 
ference is easy that belief is much more strongly determined by desire 
than evidence, for it is much more strongly related to it. It is true that 
correlation does not unequivocably establish causal connection, but the 
work of Cantril, McGregor,'? and others generally supports such an 
interpretation, especially for propositions whose truth or falsity is not 
easily established. 

In the illustrations of subjective determinants thus far given, their 
operation is more or less readily understood, inasmuch as there is a 
clear relevance of the subjective condition and the expressed belief or 
attitude. That is, for example, workers are dissatisfied with conditions 
and are thus influenced toward favoring their change, and students 
strongly desire that a thing be true and are impelled toward the con- 
viction that it is. Subjective factors are not always so straightforward in 
their effects, however, and desires, dissatisfactions, and frustrations 

"Lund, F. H. “The Psychology of Beliefs: A Study of Its Emotional and Voli- 
tional Determinants." Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 20:63-81; April- 


July 1925. 

1 Cantril, H. “The Prediction of Social Events." Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology 33:364-89; July 1938. 

"McGregor, D. M. “Major Determinants of the Prediction of Social Events." 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 33:179-204; April 1938. 
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often influence beliefs and attitudes with respect to objects which have 

“no obvious connection with them. It is widely held, for instance, that 
racial and ethnic prejudices in America are partly determined by the 
tendency of people who are frustrated and dissatisfied by conditions 
quite unrelated to minority groups to displace their resulting hostility 
and aggression to such groups and to vent their pent up resentment of 
things in general by the expression of unfavorable opinions about 
them. The phenomenon is commonly known as scapegoating. 

An excellent illustration of this relationshi 
lic opinion survey conducted by Campbel 
(non-directed) interview method was used. Individuals were ques- 
tioned about their satisfaction with their economic situation and 
general political conditions as well as on their opinions of the Jews. 
Campbell analyzed his data with particular reference to this latter var- 
iable. He found that such factors as age, sex, nativity, religion, educa- 


tion, and income had only slight or negligible relatio; 
opinions and attitudes, 
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CHAPTER IV 


The School’s Potential as a Determinant 
of Public Opinion : 


By LEONARD W. DOOB 


T IS BEST to confess at the outset that the school's potential as a 
I determinant of public opinion can not be ascertained. The func- 
tion of each school in this respect is more or less unique. A particular 
school's utility varies over a period of time. The reaction of each stu- 
dent to the curriculum is similarly unique and varied. Scientific cau- 
tiousness permits no verified or even verifiable generalizations. 

Such cautiousness, however, is sterile. The schools are obviously im- 
portant and hence their role in relation to public opinion must be 
carefully if tentatively outlined. We may not know exactly what they 
do or could accomplish, but our ignorance does not prevent them 
from accomplishing or failing to accomplish their objectives, Unless we 
have some insight, we cannot hope to control or alter their course. We 
must make somewhat reckless surmises. 

This chapter, then, is a collection of fourteen surmises. They are as 
well grounded in fact and in theory as they can be, but they are sur- 
mises. Many of them are obvious and banal. All of them are admittedly _ 
heuristic and interrelated. It can only be hoped that as a collection 
they will provide some over-all understanding of the school's potential. 


Surmise 1: The school is only one of the forces determining public 
opinion. 

Before, during, and certainly after the formal process of education, 
the student is bombarded by a complex number of forces. The nature 
of these forces has been indicated in the previous chapter. Before a 
child enters school, most authorities agree, many of his basic person- 
ality traits have already been determined. These traits can affect the 
degree to which he is willing and able to learn inside the classroom. 
He also has certain vaguely or clearly defined impressions of himself, 
his world, and his own place therein. He brings with him, in short, 
some of the important psychological foundations on which his future 
beliefs and attitudes will be based. 

No school, not even a preparatory school, is isolated from the rest 
of society. The student’s family, his friends, and the mass media of 
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communication are continually affecting him. Comics may teach more 
civics than teachers. After from six to sixteen years, formal education 
abruptly ceases; then these outside forces battle for control of the 
graduate who is now the adult citizen. 


Surmise 2: The school’s policy affects classroom learning. 


Public opinion refers to people’s beliefs and attitudes on an issue 
when they are members of the same social group. These beliefs and 
attitudes must be learned. Learning depends in part upon the stimuli 
which are offered. Many of the stimuli in a school—the teacher’s words, 
the textbooks, etc.—stem from the policy of the school. 

This policy may be expressed in broad phrases or it may require 
most specific implementation. One suspects that in many instances it is 
not formalized; somewhat automatically it embodies the prevailing 
standards of the community and the nation. If some or many of the 
ideal characteristics of a citizen in a democracy which have been out- 
lined in the first chapter are to be attained or to be attained more com- 
pletely, it is certain that they must be deliberately embodied in the 
school’s policies. Unless the goal is reasonably clear, means cannot be 
efficiently devised; or else means are employed to promote learning 
that fails to achieve the goal or that leads students toward other goals, 

It must be further realized that policy is executed by teachers, They 
must understand and doubtless agree with the goals if their effective 
cooperation is to be obtained. They are also decidedly human and, 
though they may consciously wish to be good teachers in terms of the 
school board s criterion, inevitably and unintentionally they will affect 
their students in ways they themselves cannot anticipate. Teachers help 
determine public opinion, deliberately. or otherwise. 


Surmise 3: There is a reciprocal relation betwee 


the school’s policy and curriculum. 


What the school teaches one generation affects what it can teach suc- 
ceeding generations, and what succeedin 


n public opinion and 
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provements, however, can occur—the circle is broken—for three prin- 
cipal reasons. 

In the first place, citizens do not necessarily have an overwhelming 
interest in the schools of the community: usually they become dra- 
matically active only when they feel some moral or social crisis is at 
hand or when their own children’s welfare appears to be involved. The 
everyday task of running a school they allocate to professionals whose 
actions, except to some extent, they will not and cannot control, Then, 
secondly, as they themselves change, the demands that they make upon 
the school may undergo corresponding alterations. In fact sometimes 
they even wish to have their children avoid some of the educational 
trauma which in retrospect they feel they once had to endure. Finally, 
children are able to change parents, although the latter may neither 
admit nor be aware of these influences. Schools can sometimes persuade 
parents not through statements of principles but by a demonstration of 
pupils’ progress. 

At any rate, schools cannot outdistance too greatly the citizens of the 
community. The citizens can expect no miracles inside the classroom 
which they themselves do not promote. Schools help determine public 
opinion; public opinion helps determine the schools. 


Surmise 4: Schools can promote learning through primacy. 


Certainly everyone, whether he be a dictator or a tramp, can cause to 
flow through himself the image of the sweet, innocent, impressionable 
child being molded by the school system. That this image is overdrawn 
is suggested by Surmise 1. That it also contains much truth is attested 
to by its practical universality and by the facts of childhood. 

Each child encounters a number of firsts in the schoolroom. He 
will know that people read and write, but he himself does not gen- 
erally do so until he attends school. He will perceive that people 
differ, that men are good and bad, that plants and animals grow and 
die, and that fires burn; but he may not be aware that such diverse 
processes can be seen in somewhat orderly perspective until his teacher 
calls his attention to the elementary facts and theories of science and 
morality. He will have some responsibility and be subjected to some 
discipline in the home, but he usually finds that school requires more 
responsibilities and greater self-control. He thus acquires almost for 
the first time a series of habits of thinking and doing. These may per- 
sist and inhibit the learning of other habits later on—and they will 
persist if they prove satisfactory to his personality and if the pressure 
to change is not too great. 
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The beliefs and attitudes considered to be desirable in American 
public opinion, consequently, can be taught most advantageously in 
the school. It is quite likely that children, whose social values are con- 
fused during this period, can be offered the opportunity for the first 


time to acquire them, Potentially, the school is most important in this 
respect. 


Surmise 5: Schools can promote learning through 


repetition and 
variation. 


By definition and function schools promote learning. The system of 
discipline and examinations Tequires that each student learn and in 
many instances overlearn his assignments. There can be endless repeti- 
tion of the materials to be learned until in fact boredom is reached. 
To relieve boredom and also to stimulate students in other ways, the 
materials can be varied. These are ideal conditions leading to learning; 


schools can initiate habits and then reinforce them so that they do not 
easily atrophy. 


The process of learning through repetition and variation, however, 
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In this real sense, therefore, children are not at the mercy of their 
teachers. Their bodies can be kept quiet within the classroom, but 
their learning processes cannot be controlled unless they are receptive. 
They may learn certain skills and acquire certain knowledge because 
they wish to do so or because thereby they can avoid some of the pun- 
ishment to which non-cooperation in the school may lead. They can, 
nevertheless, also avoid completely or partially other ingredients of the 
curriculum. Training the future bearers of public opinion, in a word, 
requires an optimum atmosphere within the school. ~ 


Surmise 7: A classroom has its own public opinion. 


A principal component of the classroom atmosphere is public opin- 
ion. The students, led more or less effectively by their teacher, possess 
characteristic beliefs and attitudes with regard to issues that arise 
therein. These issues can involve teaching techniques; for example, 
the justice with which the teacher administers his system of rewards 
and punishments. They can include individual members of the class; 
for example, the athletic or scholastic reputation of outstanding or 
unoutstanding colleagues. Regardless of the issue, the important 
phenomenon to note is that these shared beliefs and attitudes result in 
part from the interaction of the students in the classroom situation. 

The school thus affords an opportunity to practice the acquiring, 
the retention, the alteration, and the expression of the beliefs and 
attitudes that are public opinion. For the child there can be nothing 
artificial, nothing detached about this public opinion. School for him 
is a real and serious experience in which he must evaluate and respond 
to the reactions of his associates and his teacher. Public opinion within 
a school should not be considered merely a factor that helps determine 
classroom esprit; it is an important episode in the development of a 
citizen. 


Surmise 8: The social and idiosyncratic background of individuals 
affects their learning abilities. 


Surmise 6 has indicated the delicate nature of the learning process. 
The prior impulses which aid or hinder learning stem from previous 
experience. The experience may be more or less common to a group of 
individuals; the society in which they all live and the social class to 
which they all belong have induced them to'acquire rather uniform 
beliefs and attitudes as well as modes of action. Or the experience can 
be peculiar to a particular individual who has enjoyed or suffered 
unique treatment within the same milieu. 
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It is, therefore, an educational truism that teaching both with respect 
to technique and content must be adapted to the backgrounds of the 
students. Almost any teacher realizes that materials should be inter- 
preted in terms which students can understand. A classroom, however, 
contains many students, each of whom differs somewhat from his fel- 
lows. It is difficult for the teacher to pay attention to the differing 
social backgrounds of a heterogeneous class; his words and his actions 
are usually perceived simultaneously by everyone. It is virtually im- 
possible for him to heed idiosyncratic factors except in those rare in- 
stances when he is able to deal with one student in a simple face-to- 
face situation. Luckily a classroom of students almost always contains 
sufficient similarity so that learning and education can proceed some- 
what. Still the gap between individual differences and uniform educa- 
tional practices needs to be closed as much as possible. 

Herein appears one of the apparent mysteries of education: the 
sudden and unexpected lights which go on in students’ eyes after a 
period of darkness and after just one more device, one final exposition 
is assayed. The previous trial and error has obviously been unsuc- 
cessful, Then a stray word, a demonstration, or another illustration 
brings insight and comprehension. The unsuccessful efforts may have 
prepared the bases for the new knowledge or they may have been quite 
irrelevant. For this reason the school and the teacher must constantly 
experiment; teaching that is effective for one group or one individual 


may miss its mark when directed against another differentially inclined 
group or person. 


Surmise 9: Schools can promote learnin 


pre & which is confined to the 
classroom-situation. 


ol ré : not or may not be employed 
outside its environs. Crammed knowledge, for example, is poured out 


during an examination; thereafter it may be quickly forgotten or al- 
most never utilized. Habits involving etiquette or patriotism can be 


acquired and exercised more or less exclusively inside but not outside 
the school. 


The fundamental assumption of educatio 
occur in the classroom so that it will affect the individual after school 
has ended for the day or forever. In the terminology of educators and 
psychologists, "transfer" of training from school to other phases of 


n is that learning should 
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living is to be encouraged. The history of theories and practices re- 
garding this problem of "transfer" is too complex and confusing to 
be reviewed at this point; yet it is painfully clear that the problem is 
highly relevant to the school's potential as a determinant of public 
opinion. For the analysis so far has suggested that the school can be 
influential inside its own domain; and the reasons for its influence (or 
lack of it) have been outlined. Unless there is transfer, unless chil- 
dren learn the beliefs and attitudes at the basis of public opinion in 
such a manner that their subsequent behavior will be correspondingly 
altered, it must follow that the school's potential is not very great. 
All but the last of the remaining surmises involve different aspects 
of this problem of transfer. They seek to indicate how the school can 
meet its basic challenge, viz., to teach socially useful knowledge. Can 
the learner be taught to respond in situations that do not closely 
resemble those in which the original learning has occurred? 


Surmise 10: Learned responses that serve or are related to important 
aspects of the personality are likely to be retained and 
generalized. 


What are “important aspects of the personality"? Abstractly they 
are drives toward fundamental gratifications which include behavior 
ranging from such obvious goals as food, clothing, sex, and shelter to 
subtle ones like religion, aesthetics, and meaningfulness. Practically, 
since basic drives undergo varied changes during socialization and 
adulthood, they can include all the acquired drives involving relief 
from anxiety, insecurity, and frustration. Beliefs and attitudes that 
channelize drives, that are instrumental responses leading toward sig- 
nificant goals, are too important to disappear. They become linked to 
the drive itself and thus are more or less independent of the original 
situation in which they have been learned. Arithmetic, for example, 
is not easily forgotten because it must be frequently utilized in the 
give-and-take of everyday life and, consequently, makes a contribution 
to drive-reduction. Most of the calculus, on the other hand, is quickly 
forgotten by college students unless it continues to serve a useful func- 
tion for them in their professional careers. 

Rote learning is generally frowned upon nowadays, not because 
knowledge cannot thereby be increased—it can—but because the 
knowledge it imparts is likely to remain disjoined from the learner’s 
personality. The desirable beliefs and attitudes behind public opinion, 
as outlined in the first chapter, could be learned by students as a kind 
of credo, just as they are compelled to memorize important dates in 
history or the irregular verbs of a foreign language. They will be 
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retained and they-will affect subsequent behavior only if somehow 
they can be experienced as significant in the-aspirations of every stu- 
dent. Somehow—but how? This is the practical problem facing the 
educator in a democratic society. 


Surmise 11: Schools can promote learning which transcends the class- 
room-situation. 


Although no hard-and-fast procedures can be glibly outlined to 
indicate how transfer from the school to adult life does occur, the fact 
remains that there is considerable transfer. So-called trade subjects, 
for example, are admittedly useful in very practical ways. At the other 
extreme there is some evidence which shows that schools have been in- 
strumental in “building character,” or at least in building the charac- 
ter of some students under certain conditions. The fact that our prag- 
matic society maintains and favors schools suggests some trial-and-error, 
perhaps semi-blind, solution to the problem of transfer. What has 
been done in the field of mechanics or morality can certainly be accom- 
plished in the realm of public opinion, This surmise should be, at the 
very least, a source of encouragement. 

But, as has been indicated, more than encouragement is needed. 
Our know-how must be codified, improved, and more skillfully utilized. 
Additional research is necessary. In education and in the soci 
generally, this writer feels, we are on the verge of mak 
systematic contributions to the problem of transfer. It seems as though 
the research of the past is coming into a sharper, theoretical focus. 
Then, too, when we are aware of the school’s potential or if we wish to 
increase that potential, we shall be more inclined to create curricula 
oriented toward public opinion in later life. It is not sufficient merely 
to repeat that "good schools make good citizens" or some similar 
cliché. The referents of the phrases must be specified, and defined. The 
first chapter has sought to indicate them for “good citizens” and the 
remainder of this volume strives to indicate them for “good schools.” 


al sciences 
ing important, 


Surmise 12: Children and adult citizens face different problems. 


This surmise truly sounds like the platitude it is, but its implications 
are most serious and numerous for the problem of transfer. For trans- 
fer, it has been said in Surmise 10, is facilitated when the learning 
serves important goals. If the goals change as the individual matures, 
how can he be expected to rely upon the beliefs and attitudes he has 
learned in school? And the goals do change: the individual faces dif- 
ferent problems as he matures either because his own status changes 


(he becomes a voter, taxpayer, a property-owner, a parent) or because 
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the social conditions surrounding him are altered (he has become un- 
employed, a soldier, a propagandee, an heir). He who graduated from 
a trade school for radio technicians a decade ago was not prepared to 
install or repair a television set. Such a person, if he is to survive, 
must quickly acquire new habits; he is forcibly convinced that his 
knowledge is deficient. But he who has learned to conform to a school’s 
standards of behavior may not be aware that these habits require 
modification when he later joins one of his community’s associations; 
he will not return to school to repair his habits because there is no 
school for him to attend. Instead he may rely on the old habits, pro- 
vided they do not prove too maladaptive; or he may acquire in catch- 
as-catch-can manner a new set of habits which will have little if any 
relation to those he learned at school. 

The situations for which the school prepares or might prepare its 
students are different from those they now face. Some of them are 
foreseeable; others definitely are not. The foreseeable ones can be 
faced in part: boys can be taught to operate lathes, girls to sew, and 
everyone to become acquainted with the formal functioning, of gov- 
ernment. Still a vast gulf may separate the classroom situation from 
the real one—the lathe operator, and not the schoolboy, must worry 
about wages; the manipulator of diapers, and not the schoolgirl, may 
be fatigued and irritable; the voter, and not the school child, may be in 
debt to the ward heeler. It is still more difficult for the schools to make 
provision for the unforeseeable situations, and it is into this very cate- 
gory that many of the issues involving public opinion fall. To educate 
dynamic people for a dynamic world, therefore, is a large part of the 
schools’ problem. 

Men everywhere struggle to discover not only the beliefs and atti- 
tudes considered desirable for their type of society but also the kinds 
of personalities in whom those beliefs and attitudes should reside. If 
the words have any operational meaning, for example, it seems clear 
that the citizen of a democracy must and should be plastic and adapt- 
able. Probably aspects of plasticity and adaptability can be facilitated 
in the schools, but here again the myriad of forces which produce per- 
sonality development are relevant and interacting. The school’s poten- 
tial in this respect, then, is also limited though not unimportant. 


Surmise 13: Previous learning can be utilized in different ways and 
affect different modes of action. 


An element of unforeseeability arises in connection with most hu- 
man learning when only the learning itself is considered. If it is known, 
for example, that an individual possesses the ability to read, it may 
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be predicted that he will exercise that ability in the future, but it can- 
not be indicated precisely what he will read at a given moment. The 
way in which such learning is utilized is obviously a function of the prob- 
lems confronting the individual as well as the drives that have awak- 
ened within him. 

Surmise 12 has called attention to the changes that inevitably occur 
as students mature and become citizens. It may be anticipated, al- 
though not precisely forecast, therefore, that they will utilize quite 
variously the beliefs and attitudes they have acquired in the classroom. 
Information which at the moment of learning seems unimportant may 
assume great significance later on when it can be employed in the pur- 
suit of a new goal, provided of course that it has not been forgotten in 
the interim. For this reason the school’s potential vis-a-vis public opin- 
ion cannot be fully appraised by considering only its effects on the 
graduating class. Time too must tell, and what it will tell depends 
upon the experiences the graduates have later on. 


Surmise 14: Basic changes in public opinion usually occur slowly. 


There are three ambiguous words in this last surmise: “basic,” 
“usually,” and “slowly.” By a basic change is meant one involving the 
beliefs and attitudes giving rise to public opinion, Certainly the ex- 
pression of public opinion can change most rapidly, but there is an 
imperfect correlation between such overt behavior and the covert im- 
pulses within individuals. The leader of a totalitarian state can employ 
coercion to alter people's actions; at the same time his subjects’ internal 
feelings may remain unchanged or even be in conflict with their ex- 
ternal behavior. Similarly advertising may impel consumers to change 
brands more readily than it can persuade them to purchase a new 
product catering to a need they are not experiencing. 

The surmise requires the qualification of “usually” since sometimes 
basic changes may occur with dispatch. The individual can become a 
convert, a neurotic, or even a psychotic under conditions of severe emo- 
tional strain. Many people can change rather fundamentally when con- 
fronted with a cataclysm like war or revolution. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that in these atypical instances the psychological bases for the 
changes pre-exist. 

The speed of change—as indicated by the adverb "slowly"—is a rela- 
tive matter. From the individual's viewpoint enough time must elapse 
for his old habits to be extinguished and for new ones to be learned 
and reinforced. In like manner each individual in a generation must 
be subjected to the same process before there can be significant social 
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change; and sometimes the reconditioning must go on for several gen- 
erations. 

The contribution of the schools to public opinion may not be im- 
mediately dramatic or isolable from other forces. Still they can be 
effective, as indicated in Surmise 13, over a longer period of time by 
laying the foundation for future change or action. Those advocating 
that the schools be more active in affecting the functioning of public 
opinion in a democracy, however, cannot anticipate or demand results 
on the morrow. Patience is needed. 

Patience, in fact, is the keynote of all these surmises, patience in the 
sense not of weary indifference but of realistic expectation. The actual 
or possible influence of the school is vast and it is also limited. It must 
operate within the frameworks of society and of individual capabili- 
ties. The potential of the school is really the human potential. 


PART TWO 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS AT THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


CHAPTER V 


Contemporary Affairs in the 
Elementary School 
By EVELYN GIRARDIN 


HE LisT of characteristics of a good citizen, upon which this Year- 
"Tou is based, has been framed in terms of the functioning adult 
who is separated by at least six to eight years from the conclusion of 
his elementary school experience. During these years it is assumed 
that other levels of school experience will have sought in their appro- 
priate ways to continue the effort to build such solid citizenry as has 
been described. At first glance, the elementary school teacher may con- 
clude that her charges are too far removed from the end product for 

. her to devote serious effort to articulating her contributions in these 
areas with those in the schools which follow the elementary level. 
It would be an unfortunate decision, however, if any such sense of 
. futility overtook the elementary school teacher and led her to aban- 
don a planned contribution to the field of citizenship education. One 
does not acquire the virtues demanded of a citizen by any process as 
simple as reading a list and faithfully repeating it until it is engraved 
on memory. A shrewdly planned succession of experiences, all of 
which pave the way to the necessary acquisitions of skills, knowledge, 
habits, outlooks, and values, is taken for granted as a necessity. It 
would be quite possible, for example, advertently or inadvertently, not 
only to fail to provide the kinds of experiences that would facilitate 
an appropriate development, but also to provide the kinds of experi- 
ence which would actually serve as a deterrent to this development. 
This would be no less a possibility in producing a good citizen than in 
producing a good musician or a good mathematician. 
What the elementary school teacher needs, at this point, is a trans- 
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lation of these objectives from their present language and orientation, 
from the viewpoint of a twenty-year-old-citizen, to that of a ten- or 
twelve-year-old citizen who is well on his way to adulthood, but who 
is as yet a child. The problem becomes, then, which is the appropriate 
intermediary goal toward which the elementary school teacher should 
strive and how can contemporary affairs serve with other materials to 
advance our pupils toward these goals. 


WHAT ARE CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS? 


To a child everything is very much in the present and, in a sense, 
contemporary. Tomorrow is very difficult to conceive and only the 
most dramatic of the immediate yesterdays survive in the conscious 
memory. Good elementary school teaching has adjusted itself to this 
fact and has used contemporary affairs, defined in this sense, because 
there is almost no alternative to their use. If contemporary affairs are 
defined to be anything which is not historical and if good teaching re- 
quires us to start with material which has come within the direct ex- 
perience of a pupil, it will hardly be necessary to urge the elementary 


.school teacher to use contemporary affairs. At no point in the school 


experience is it more evident than in the elementary school that gen- 
eralizations must emerge from experietnce if they are to be other than 


- mere verbalism. They must rest upon a solid base of experience, ob- 


servation, and participation. Concepts of democracy are meaningless 
without the foundation of democratic and undemocratic experience 
which can be used as a referent, and generalizations which come too 
quickly for the stock of basic pupil experience can be as weirdly mis- 
understood as was the elephant in the fable of the three blind men. 
From the kindergarten to the sixth grade, the elementary school de- 
votes itself to systematic extension of the child’s direct experience. 
There are, naturally, many excellent opportunities to use vicarious 
experience and to approach relatively simple generalizations, but there 
is no relaxation of the effort to build a rich first-hand experience which 
will make possible more accurate understandings, deeper insights, and 
richer imaginations in due time. These direct experiences may. be local 
instead of in a wider community, they may be practices, processes, hab- 
its, routines instead of pronounced knowledge, and they may function 
more in terms of individual pupil need than in terms of the needs of 
society—but they are instances of the use of the contemporary scene and 
its affairs, nonetheless. It is not whether we shall use contemporary 
affairs, but, rather, which ones can be selected to serve the particular 
aims before us and what those aims shall be as far as the elementary 


school achievement can go. 


= 
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Tue TWELVE-YEAR-OLD CITIZEN 


First, the twelve-year-old, ideally, will have acquired some of the 
basics of critical thinking and will perhaps have done some small 
amount of generalization concerning the “right” way to decide things. 
No one would expect him to be able to go at the process formally, but 
one would hope that he had arrived at some of the following ideas— 
or at least that he had avoided developing the opposites of these 
things: 

1. That there is usually something important to be said on each side 
of a question and that one must hear the arguments of the 
"other" side. 

2. That there are real differences of viewpoint among people and 
among nations, but that these differences are to be expected and 
are natural. 

3. That one gets on better when one plans, checks plans with others 
and then acts, especially if the action involves other people. 

4. That there are many options in decision and action and that it is 
better to face them and decide from among them than to drift 
into action on a "come as it may" basis. r 

5. That varying circumstances force varying decisions and that there 
are few “once and for all” decisions. 

6. That decisions involving group action are best made with the 
cooperation of the group concerned from the very beginning, lest 
there be a sense of irresponsibility about the decision even if it 
be accepted. 

Second, the twelve-year-old, ideally, will have a loyalty to the basic 
ideals of democracy as a process and will not confuse this with a loy- 
alty to his country which he will also have. These loyalties will be 
based upon some grasp of the fact that we strive for more than we can 
reach in any healthy situation and that the praiseworthy thing is the 
attempt to secure the benefits of democracy. As a working minimum 
he should be able to recognize: 

1. That difference of opinion not only exists but that its expression 
is an advantage to everybody so long as it is done in orderly 
fashion and decisions are based upon full consideration of the 
conflicting points of view. 


That there has been a long and costly struggle for the freedoms 
which democracy includes. 


3. That there are those who are impatient w 


ith de nd 
would destroy it. 1 mocracy a 


4. That democracy does not mean we must all be alike. 
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5. That democracy implies many duties which may sometimes be 
irksome—the duty to participate and to struggle to understand. 

6. That there are other democracies besides our own—different in 
some ways but alike in basic purpose and method. 

Third, the twelve-year-old, ideally, will have some small awareness 
of the influence of the time and the place upon the efficiency of a given 
arrangement, and some readiness to consider new ways of doing things. 
He will not yet have reached, in all probability, any unusual predis- 
position to change. He will in fact have come to feel a pleasant 
familiarity with “our ways" and want convincing persuasion to change 
if it is proposed. Perhaps he will be able to see: 

l. That sometimes a certain way of doing things works but that 
sometimes it fails miserably and that there is wisdom in hunting 
for a way that will come more nearly to satisfaction always. 

2. That there are some persons who seem always to be against 
change and that there are some who seem always to be for it. 

3. That history recounts a long record of change and that change 
must be taken for granted as a natural thing. 

Fourth, the twelve-year-old, ideally, will have developed some skill 
in appraising the competences of those with whom he has worked and 
lived. He will, at least, be able to see that: 

1. Some people scem never to get the credit they deserve because of. 

factors quite unrelated to their abilities. 

9. Fellow-students differ markedly in their reliability and skills, and 
and that to appraise a student as "not good" in one area is not 
to be unkind, or unwise, or totally unappreciative of him. 

g. Choices of people for various projects must rest heavily upon a 
balancing of the job requirements against the person's appropri- 
ate skills. 

Fifth, the twelve-year-old, ideally, will have some slight grasp of the 
fact that to know how is not necessarily to mean a willingness to act. 
He will have met the lazy pupil, the cheater, and the prejudiced and 
will have noted that all these things could have been avoided. He will 
see the difference between verbalism and action. 

Sixth, the twelve-year-old, ideally, is suspicious of those who will not 
let the full light of day shine in upon his questions. He will resent at- 
tempted distraction, glib explanations which he cannot follow, intel- 
lectual bullying. He will want convincing if he is to be shut off from an 
inquiry which seems to him honest and natural. 

Seventh, the twelve-year-old, ideally, understands that judgments are 
often subjective and very hard to make objective. He will have seen 
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the habitual slants of news commentators, perhaps even of his father, 
certainly of his teacher and his fellow students, He will have learned 
some skill in holding an unpopular view and in treating well other 
holders of unpopular views when he is not one of that group. 

Eighth, in addition to all this, which has been a frank attempt to 
“reduce” the seven main points of chapter one to a realistic aim for 
the elementary school, the twelve-year-old, ideally, will have developed 
a quick interest and curiosity in what goes on around him, an easy 
power to get interested in what interests others, and to build upon his 
background by mammoth leaps and bounds. 


How Do WE Probuce Tuis IDEAL TWELVE-YEAR-OLD? 


The day has long since passed when curriculum content for elemen- 
tary school children could be selected in terms of its colorful appeal, 
its quaintness and picturesque quality, its romantic and adventure- 
filled content. It is necessary that we concern ourselves instead with the 
realities of the social scene which touch the lives of children, influence 
their pattern of living, and which structure the world in which they 
must find their place. The consideration of strange and bizarre customs 
may continue to be interesting, but it has not been functional to de- 
veloping efficient adjustment to our own society. 

Elementary school children bring with them to their school life one 
certain familiarity in common—the familiarity of contact with people 
and with specific personality. They have varying conceptions of what 
constitutes a nice face, a gift for a lady, a father’s role, good things 
to eat, good games to play, comfort and discomfort, but they have views 
and the views are based on very real experience. They are interested in 
and are ready to understand the views held by others on these same 
points. In the stories which are told to these children, in the stories 
which they come, at last, to read, in the contacts with each other, and 

: in the discussions which are planned, these children will come to un- 
derstand that variety and difference in viewpoint is the natural thing. 
The untutored will be inclined to regard these differences as novel and 
interesting but at variance from their own concept of what is familiar 
and “right.” Here is one of the points in the curriculum where an ele- 
mentary school teacher can begin specifically to serve the ends envis- 
aged in this Yearbook. In the senior high school or in the junior col- 
lege, QURE might dignify this effort with such a label as "appreciating 
an alien culture"; 


a e mei; in the elementary school, we would simply call it 
learning to like other people’s ideas.” 


The point is, of course, that the mere existence of this opportunity 
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does not mean the certain use of it. Reading materials are sometimes 
ignored as to content if they only serve to develop better skills in the 
mechanics of reading—the meeting of new words, the enrichment of a 
fund of knowledge upon which more knowledge can be based, the stim- 
ulation of interest of any sort which will impel pupils to want to read. 
It is a commonplace that the pupil who knows the most about dif- 
ferences in customs and practices may be the smuggest about his own 
folkways and rituals. A teacher who will combine several aims, choose 
materials which will serve one aim no less well but will serve a second 
purpose in addition, will build toward the kind of twelve-year-old 
citizenship that has been depicted as our responsibility and still pro- 
duce the twelve-year-old who can read, write, spell, and compute-at 
the appropriate levels of efficiency. In the proceedings of the Claremont 
College Reading Conference of 1949, the following statement is made: 
“An important part of the educational development of American citi- 
zenry is that of learning to read effectively our way of life.” The em- 
phasis which is pointed out, here, is on the phrase “our way of life.” 
The igloo, the wooden shoe, the cave, and the tent are novelties, but 
somewhat more serviceable novelties might be the créche, the Menorah, 
the slums, a penthouse, hobbies, various occupations; for, out of a con- 
sideration of these variations which-may be close at hand will come a 
sense of differences which are not remote and romantic—a developing 
awareness of reality. 

While there can be little doubt that the overwhelmingly important 
contribution of the elementary school is the development of an ability 
in fundamental processes that will make it possible to unleash creative 
powers, it would be a mistake to assume that we must wait for the first 
guidance in the unleashing process until our pupils have progressed 
to a fixed level of competency in those basic fundamentals. There can 
'be remarkable rigidities in twelve-year-olds which can be prevented if 
reasonable foresight is used. To take one striking illustration, observe 
what could be done as a minimum beyond the mere spread of evidence 
that our society is full of variations: 

1. A faint start toward the use of critical thinking can begin if the 
pupils are encouraged to notice that some of these differences are the 
result of choice and some are not. 

2. A contribution to the awakening of sympathies and humanitar- 
ianisms can be made if one notes the involuntary differences that 
spring from illness, accident, ignorance, community prejudice. 


1 Claremont College Reading Conference. Proceedings, 1949. Fourteenth Year- 
book. Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory, 1949. p. 97. 


- 
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3. A contribution can be made to the development of respect and 
esteem which we associate with democratic living when we teach our 
students to enjoy the customs of other people. In the right setting, a 
Jewish child in a class can make the Hanukah festival a stimulation to 
Christian children, not a curiosity. 

4. In due time, perhaps toward the end of the elementary school 
experience, when more evidence has been accumulated of the unfortu- 
nate differences that have come by accident, a pupil can be introduced 
to some of the things the community does to make our environment 
more friendly for those who need the boost. It is not beyond the capac- 
ity of a sixth grade to become vitally and intelligently interested in the 
problem of the world's food, to understand the social necessity of an 
adequate diet, the intention and the mechanics of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Nations. 

This cannot be a full-dress essay on the teaching process in which 
there are detailed the specific repetitions, the wide range of occasions 
to be seized and utilized, before students grasp a point on their own. 
Teacher awareness of possibility must always be the essence of a contri- 
bution from the outside which is made to trained practitioners, Be- 
yond this, some sense of the urgency of utilizing the possibilities must 
be felt. Quite apart from the effort to do these things in this Yearbook, 
the recent literature in the field of elementary education has stressed, 
similarly, the social compulsions to educate more directly for good citi- 
zenship. Criticism has been leveled at the whole of American society, 
including its schools, for shielding the children unnecessarily from the 
actualities of life. It has been charged that we lack faith in our child- 
ren's ability to grapple with real problems, to "take" the facts of the 
very life into which they will go. We are charged with an incomplete 
job and with many instances of choosing irrelevant subject matter. It 
would be one thing if a strictly neutral infancy could be prolonged; it 
is another when the child inevitably matures and hardens without the 
benefit of such concurrent guidance as would prevent some later re- 
doubling of our efforts to educate him for effective citizenship. 

An elementary school teacher who is seriously interested in making a 
contribution toward the production of such a twelve-year-old citizen as 
we have assumed to be desired must proceed in some such fashion as 
this: 

1. He must compress into some unity his many aims, and not think 
of citizenship preparation as a separate and extra concern, 


2. He must repeat many times the opportunity for the realization of 
such ends as he plans to achieve, 
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8. He must struggle, as in all good conceptual teaching, to let any 
articulated or verbalized concept be expressed, if at all, by the student, 
lest he be lulled into false hopes by the parroted return of his own 
sentiments. 

4. He must never assume that education for good citizenship is 
measurable in fixed terms and leave a phase of this training as "satis- 
factorily mastered last term." There comes a time when the elementary 
school teacher, at least, needs no further practice with 8 X 8, but can he 
ever say he needs no further practice in critical thinking, loyalty to de- 
mocracy, readiness to support needed institutional change without 
predisposition to change for its own sake? 

5. He must never assume that the relationship of factual material to 
ideas can be seen by a student simply because there is a logical relation- 
ship. He must plan to ask questions which will stimulate the dis- 
covery of such relationship. A project with excellent possibilities may 
turn out to be only a random experience in extending knowledge, if 
no assistance is given to make it something more. A project might con- 
cern itself with the food shortages in Greece, with what is being done 
to relieve these shortages, with the long-term outlook for increasing the 
production of food in Greece, and yet fail to be integrated into any 
basic pattern of questions leading to an organized stock of information 
about the why of this involuntary difference between Greece and the 
United States, the what of our efforts to make the environment of 
Greece somewhat more tenable, the options available as to the how. 

6. He must grasp the fact that elementary school children have inore 
than keen memories, that they seek to understand the conditions which 
are responsible for change in their lives. He must, as a consequence, 
not dismiss as inappropriate for children whatever may appear as an 
honest inquiry. Such repression thwarts the growth of ability to or- 
ganize and relate, to inquire into the relevance of something, and it 
encourages passive conformity. More than this, it is from such natural 
questions that one gets one's lead for guidance in choosing the most 
effective materials and times for introducing new areas of illustration. 
"Why the Korean War?" will someday be a doctoral dissertation, but 
in the meantime it may well be asked by a child having the experience 
of a family member in the armed forces. In the conflict in Korea, these 
armed forces are having a new experience, that of serving under the 
flag of the United Nations. Many teachers have found in this situation 
à genuine opportunity to make children aware of this international 
organization and have found children interested in such matters as 
what it aims to do, who participates, and how the work is done. 
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7. He will not miss the opportunity to build to a maximum upon 
community and local experiences. Children learn from what they 
live. Even young children in the elementary grades are interested in 
the Community Red-Feather Campaign and in the program and func- 
tion of the agencies which are served. Children in the upper elemen- 
tary schools of Baltimore have studied the local sales tax because it 
became meaningful to them through their own experiences. Out of 
this sort of thing and other local issues, the children learn that there 
are opposing arguments, that there are those who do not disassociate 
personal from social interest, and that the dignity of print does not 
necessarily mean the virtue of truth. This is beginning training for 
skills which will not emerge full-blown at maturity, but must be culti- 
vated step-by-step in a manner which is suitable to the developmental 
level of the child. These are skills which cannot safely be left to 
chance. 

8. He will understand that accumulation of experience is necessary 
before common elements can be extracted and generalizations formed. 
He will not be unduly discouraged when the generalizations do not 
appear promptly and will not leave off in his efforts to provide ex- 
periences and guidance that will, at least, elicit them. The elementary 
school must provide not merely basíc and concrete experiences; it must 
provide initial experience in analyzing, symbolizing, and generalizing 
them. Some recent studies have indicated that social studies is by no 
means the most popular subject in the elementary school curriculum. 
Is it not quite possible that we have given too much information, too 
little meaning, in our presentations? 


Tue Basic THEMES 


In summary, it has been assumed that the elementary school cannot 
be Jeft out of the process of contributing directly to the production of 
a good citizen. It is an easy rationalization that it is bound to contrib- 
ute directly whether any special planning is undertaken or not. In the 
field of social studies, however, this unplanned contribution is all too 
likely to consist of an introduction to a mass of good raw material, un- 
leavened by any training in its use or by any sense of its possible use. 
The child has, meanwhile, grown up in a world where he inescapably 
acquires points of view related to civic behavior. The contribution to 
citizenship which may have been potential in the work of social stud- 
ies instruction is quite understandably somewhat less significant in his 


make-up than is the informal contribution of other unsupervised ex- 
perience. 
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A teacher who seizes upon the very material he would ordinarily use 
in any case in the extension of a student’s background of knowledge 
can easily and consistently develop system and order in this knowledge 
and can do so in terms of utility to citizenship behavior. It is not a 
question of materials which are uniquely different. It is a question of 
pointed purpose. An attempt has been made to identify what those 
purposes might appropriately be. In final summary, however, they are 
reexpressed in slightly different form and much more briefly as a basic 
core of ideas or themes which need to be served. They are: 

1. There are many ways and many ideas in the world. 

2. These ideas are inescapable, natural, and explainable. 

3. In a democracy, we need to be alike in only a few respects (in 
honesty, good-will, willingness to permit freedom of expression, will- 
ingness to abide by group decisions). 

4. In a democracy, we account variations a healthy indicator of free- 
dom, when these variations are voluntary. 

5. When variations are involuntary, forced, the dangers are numer- 
ous—to stability, to justice, to our ideals. ; 

6. One of the biggest problems in any society is what to do to make 
involuntary differences unnecessary. 

7. In making decisions about what to do, we need to hear all sides 
of the question, have all possible ideas presented. 

8. In making decisions about what to do, we need to try hard to 
keep personalities and personal interests out of the question. 

9. In making decisions, we have to remember that what worked once 
in one set of circumstances may or may not work again in new circum- 
stances. 

10. Democracy is of the spirit, not of mechanics, and there can be 
many different kinds of mechanics within the framework of democ- 
racy. Democracy is an ideal toward which we struggle whether or not 
we can achieve it perfectly. 

1l. Democracy was adopted as an ideal relatively recently and 
against much opposition; to preserve it and extend it involves a sense 
of devotion, loyalty, and duty to help make the best decisions. 

12. Change is natural, but it must be necessary and wise and not 


change for its own sake. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Potential of the Secondary School in 
Achieving a Desirable Public Opinion 
By SHIRLEY H. ENGLE 


UBLIC OPINION polls reveal the vast illiteracy and disorderly think- 
B of many of our citizens on questions of great civic importance. 
Although it has been shown that there is a direct and demonstrable 
relation between education and public opinion, the overwhelming evi- 
dence is that schools minimize efforts at developing real discipline and 
orderly thinking in making judgments on controversial questions. 
Much of what is called the study of contemporary affairs is really noth- 
ing more than a disorderly survey of factual material with no real 
effort to weigh the evidence or to arrive at a measured conclusion. This 
incidental kind of treatment is of doubtful use in achieving a desirable 
public opinion. 

What must be the pattern of the teaching of contemporary affairs if 
we are to improve public opinion? There are certain principles that we 
need very much to keep in mind as we examine the potential of the 
secondary school in teaching contemporary affairs. In the first place, 
we must remember that real education is an on-going sort of process. 
It can take place only at the edge of real first-hand experience. The 
learner must have a sense of need, goal, or problem. He must feel or 
come to feel some personal involvement in the situation. He must un- 
derstand that what he comes to think does make a difference. He must 
be able to see the relationships between situations more remote in time 
and space and his own experiences. For the teaching of contemporary 
affairs this means that we cannot content ourselves simply to teach 
about contemporary affairs—we must somehow get ourselves and our 
students involved in them. We must feed continually into the maw of 
our thinking real concrete experience in situations at least roughly 
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analogous to those in which we hope to develop an intelligent public 
opinion. 

In the second place, we must keep in mind that it is orderly decision 
making and not mere information that is our goal. Decision making is 
a skill that must be learned. We are not just born with it. It is within 
the realm of the possible to train people in such a way that they will 
lose both the disposition and the skill to make decisions. Modern dic- 
tators have learned this lesson well. On the other hand, we know that 
decision making can be learned only by experiencing decision making. 
Translated into the teaching of public affairs this means that children 
must have the opportunity to examine the evidence and to come to 
their own conclusions. They must have not only information; they 
must also get experience in weighing and measuring information and 
arriving at responsible conclusions. They must be allowed on occasion 
to stand the consequences of decisions in which they have participated. 

This suggests still a third principle. Making decisions on public 
questions is a valuing process. It is not a mere matter of adding up the 
facts. We must decide what goals are desirable and what facts are more 
important. This we can do systematically only if we are aware of the 
values or beliefs upon which we are resting our judgments. This means 
for the teaching of current affairs that we -must introduce and make 
explicit the value assumptions upon which our democratic way of life 
and competing ways of life are based. So far as I know there is no way 
to prove that one way of life is any better than another except as we 
have experienced it and believe and have faith in it. However, it is im- 
portant that we make our day to day decisions with clear reference to 
the beliefs and values to which we hold. This process of valuing must 
become a part of teaching of current affairs if the teaching of current 
affairs is really to influence public opinion. 

In the fourth and last place, we must look to the intellectual climate 
in which our teaching is to take place. Public affairs teaching can never 
be successful in a school community in which there is manifest no 
widespread and intelligent interest in public affairs on the part of the 
administration and faculty of the school and on the part of the com- 
munity at large. Neither can it be successful unless there is a large 
measure of freedom to discuss the pros and cons of public questions 
and unless there is utmost respect for the individual in his right to 
think and arrive at his own mind. This necessary climate of freedom is 
well known to those of us who are steeped in the democratic ideology. 
It is practically nonexistent in dictator societies where public opinion 
must always express the distorted mind of some ruling minority, The 
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strength of democracy lies in freedom and respect for intelligence, and 
this must be a condition of teaching if effective instruction in contem- 
porary affairs is to take place. 

What can the secondary school do to meet these criteria for effective 
teaching of contemporary affairs? What are the characteristics of the 
secondary school which is doing something toward achieving a desir- 
able public opinion? 


OBTAINING PUBLIC COMMUNITY CONSENT 


The secondary school which wants to do something about achieving 
a desirable public opinion must act in an organized manner to gain 
the consent of its community to deal with controversial issues. 

Much of the potential in contemporary affairs instruction is blunted 
because teachers fear to raise the really inflammatory issues. In an 
unorganized situation where each teacher is more or less on his own, 
the personal peril of raising and talking freely about current critical 
issues is well known to teachers. In such a situation almost any group 
or individual in the community, acting in a most irresponsible way, 
may bring about a silencing of discussion or even the dismissal of a 
teacher who becomes too vital in his teaching. 

In most communities this condition, which wholly negates any kind 
of favorable instruction in contemporary affairs, need not exist. Nei- 
ther need the major dependence for maintaining essential academic 
freedom be placed on constitutional and statutory provisions guaran- 
teeing freedom of speech or on academic freedom and tenure commit- 
tees of professional teachers’ organizations. These are important safe- 
guards and should be given intelligent support by all teachers, but they 
are essentially negative devices and are really useful in extreme cases 
only, They do not meet the practical everyday problem of providing an 
intellectual climate throughout a community, day in and day out, 
which is hospitable to the teaching of controversial issues, A far more 
practical approach to this problem and one far more likely to succeed 
in the long run is the enlistment of responsible lay groups in the com- 
munity, directly and genuinely, in educational planning. 

For instance, do we fear to teach about communism in our schools? 
Are we able to give thorough consideration to the problems posed by 
communism? Or, stated from the point of view of the people of the 
community, do we want our children taught about communism? Are 
we willing to have our children become literate as to the abuses and 
unresolved problems in our own society which weaken it to the inroads 
of communist propaganda? Most communities, organized to deliber- 
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ate on these questions, will say “yes.” Any other attitude makes very. 
poor sense. Yet teaching about communism in an unauthorized situa- 
tion is almost certainly to be misunderstood by some and to lead even- 
tually to partial or total repression. No real consideration can be given 
to the problem posed by communism if the climate of free thinking is 
restricted in this manner. On the other hand, the faculty of a school 
which is willing to take responsible lay people in the community into 
the planning of school programs may build an understanding and a 
working relationship through which consent to teach about com- 
munism may be obtained and through which the exercise of the 
necessary freedom of discussion and thought may be protected. 

A proper organization of the community for cooperative educational 
planning should provide not only for the resolution of short run prob- 
lems, such as that of “shall we teach about communism,” but it should 
provide as well for a continuing program of long-term educational 
planning. It should provide for responsible representation on planning 
committees of all groups in the community, including faculty and stu- 
dents, Although administrators and teachers should not hesitate to 
initiate the program and should give unstintingly of their time and 
resources, the program should not be administrator- or teacher-domi- 
nated, nor should there be impatience on the part of school people if 
all desired outcomes are not immediately forthcoming. It should be 
borne in mind that the community school planning process is essen- 
tially an educative process, and in terms of what can and what cannot 
be done in a particular community, an educative process of a most 
fundamental order. It is necessarily, therefore, a deliberative process 
and feeds on clear heads and reasonable and responsible attitudes. It 
should not be too much to expect that school people would set a good 
example by their own reasonable attitudes and by their own adher- 
ence to orderly thinking procedures, It should ever be borne in mind 
that it is in the recognition of democratic principles and in the volun- 
tary uniting on goals built on these principles that democracy has its 
strength and its driving power. As in our classrooms, so in our dealings 
with lay people, we should not run away from the responsibilities of 
the public forum. 

Such a policy flies directly in the face of the “let-sleeping-dogs-lie 
policy," too prevalent in our secondary schools. It does not ignore the 
lack of vitality which pervades so many of our classrooms or shun the 
responsibility of the schools to raise the level of public civic intelli- 
gence. Rather it calls for the exercise of real educational leadership on 
the part of school administrators and teachers. The development of a 
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community of consent of this kind is the single most important step to 
be taken if a real improvement in the state of public opinion is to be . 
achieved. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS IN A CoMMUNITY OF CONSENT 


As community consent begins to Operate, it should result in a greater 
freeing of teachers to deal with the controversial in their classrooms. 
This imposes certain responsibilities. The first of these responsibilities 
goes almost without saying. It is the responsibility to be well informed 
on public questions. Teachers can ill afford to allow paper grading and 
other routine duties of teaching to rob them of the opportunity to keep 
up with the world. A second responsibility is to so conduct the class- 
room that it becomes a place where children can really learn to deal 
with problems intelligently. This means, in the first place, that teachers 
must ask more questions that are provocative in nature and less that 
are merely answerable by rote. It means that genuine questions on the 
part of children must be continuously encouraged and must be treated 
It means that there must be a de-em- 
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following the edicts of this philosophy. Under this concept the school 


P re community problems may be studied and 
where plans may be made for their resolution rather than as an insti- 
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tution which must remain aloof from community affairs while it pre- 
pares students in general for citizenship in the abstract future. The 
greatest advantage for instruction in public opinion can be obtained 
only if the school is thought of as really a working part of the com- 
munity. This calls for a two-way educative process. It means that adults 
must come to see the school as a community service and to accept chil- 
dren as adults in the planning of community improvements. It means 
that the school must be willing and eager to be of service to the com- 
munity. 

In some communities schools have come to be accepted as commu- 
nity service institutions. Is the community snarled in a bad traffic 
problem? "Possibly a civics class could make a much needed traffic 
count, Is the community plagued by wasteful land-use methods? The 
school might provide instruction for both adults and youth (preferably 
together) in best land-use methods. 

Once the school has accepted this kind of attitude toward education, 
it has gone far toward insuring effective teaching of contemporary 
affairs. It is making possible the needed direct experience, the sense of 
problem, the feeling of belongingness and participation, all of which 
are such important ingredients of good contemporary affairs teaching. 
In the community school, otherwise abstract and obtuse instruction in 
good citizenship becomes meaningful through direct experience in 
citizenship. The secondary school can and must develop this kind of 
vital framework for education if improvement in public opinion is to 
issue. 

Every TEACHER A PUBLIC AFFAIRS TEACHER 


In the secondary school which wants to contribute to the formation 
of a sound public opinion, every teacher is a contemporary affairs 
teacher. On first blush this may seem an impossible condition of good 
public affairs teaching, but upon more serious consideration it becomes 
not only reasonable but an absolute prerequisite of good instruction in 
public affairs. In our specialization, we must not overlook the utter 
illogicality of expecting a high school student to attain an order of 
competence in current affairs not expected of most of the teachers with 
whom he comes in contact. We simply cannot afford this kind of 
specialized illiteracy. How can a school climate favorable to orderly 
thinking on public questions and a habit of looking to the evidence 
possibly become engrained unless it is everywhere exemplified? While 
it is to be expected that social studies teachers have primary responsi- 
bility for developing good citizenship habits, how much easier would 
the task be if Johnny and Mary could discover from time to time that 
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the teachers of English, mathematics, science, and the coach were 
also first of all citizens, interested in public questions and themselves 
disciplined in their thinking about these questions. Much can be done 
in the secondary school to see that every teacher accepts his responsi- 
bility and lives up to his potential as a teacher of public affairs. 
In the selection and ultimately in the training of teachers, greater 
care should be taken to see that teachers are first of all compe- 
tent citizens. Good citizens first, subject matter specialists second, 
should be the order of preference in recruiting new teachers. The atti- 
tude of the school administration and faculty toward the exercise, in 
the school, of citizenship attributes may create or destroy the latent ca- 
pacities for outstanding citizenship which the teacher may possess. For 
instance, is it understood in the school that those teachers are looked 
upon with favor who never raise questions but tend strictly to their 
own specialty? Nothing imaginable could be more debilitating of good 
citizenship. The kind of school and particularly the rapport which the 
school maintains with the community may work to develop or to dry 
up these same capacities for-citizenship. Are the teachers in the commu- 
nity able to live normal lives as citizens of the community, or are they 
forced into a kind of intellectual hermitage? A too rigid adherence to 
a set curriculum makes the practice of effective citizenship on the part 
of teachers difficult or impossible. The manner of distributing responsi- 
bility for citizenship training, that is, whether it is to be considered 
correctly as a function of the entire school or whether it is fenced off 
unrealistically in the social studies department will set limits of oppor- 
tunities for exemplifying good citizenship on the part of teachers. 
A school which has at heart the improvement of public opinion not 
only will free its teachers of unreasonable fetters which prevent the 
exercise of good citizenship in the everyday life of the school and the 
community, but it will develop specific programs for improved citizen- 
ship in which teachers throughout the school may share the responsi- 
bility. For instance, the social studies department has no special pre- 
Togatives with respect to the role of the communication skills in the 
development of an intelligent public opinion. Much strength could be 
given to this aspect of the teaching of contemporary affairs through 
a judicious combination of the efforts of departments of English, social 
studies, speech, and the extra-curricular program of the school. Is there 
a need in the community for the development of an improved attitude 
toward soil conservation? A study of this problem, in which the re- 
sources of the science and agriculture departments were added to those 
of social studies and English, would gain much in added interest and 
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meaningfulness. It would be a most exhilarating experience for a 
school if, on occasion, the entire school could turn for a few days or 
even hours to the consideration of some pressing public problem. All- 
school programs of this nature will do much to create the needed 
intellectual atmosphere and interest and the sense of real life prob- 
lems which are so essential to effective teaching of contemporary af- 
fairs. 


SPECIAL CURRICULUM DEVOTED TO PROBLEMS 


The school which wants to improve its teaching of contemporary 
affairs will devote some part of its curriculum to the special treatment 
of problems. This may take the form of the core curriculum conceived 
as that part of the curriculum freed from any dependence on school 
subjects and devoted to the study of problems which are common to 
the experience of all students, or it may take the form of the prob- 
lems course or, in some instances, of the history course organized 
around the study of problems. If a special course is to be used in this 
way, care must be taken to insure that it is truly a problems course, 
that it is not merely a warmed up and hashed over version of one or 
more of the traditional subjects. Such a course would need to go deeply 
into a few selected problems. 'T'he temptation to survey superficially a 
large number of problems should be avoided. There would need to be 
a careful and patient defining of the problem in terms of goals to be 
achieved, difficulties standing in the way of achievement, and alterna- 
tive solutions proposed or possible. There would: need to be a careful 
collecting of the pertinent facts, including related historical data, and 
an identification of the beliefs and values operating in the situation. 
Last, there would need to be the tentative arrival at some kind of rea- 
soned conclusion, Much reinforcement could be added to the study of 
special problems if plans-were formulated to act upon the conclusions 
arrived at. The special problems approach is peculiarly dependent on 
teachers who are problem minded in their outlook on education and 
it is especially suited to student participation in planning of content 
and procedures. It is extremely doubtful if it can be organized around 
a textbook. 

This sort of systematic consideration of problems holds out special 
advantages if there is real community consent for treating controversial 
issues and if the service concept and climate of endeavor pervade the 
school and community. The problems course loses in effectiveness if it 
is depended upon solely, and in isolation, to accomplish all of the 
training needed for intelligent public opinion. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC OPINION 


The school that is concerned with the improvement of public opin- 
ion will make a special effort to make students literate with respect to 
the process through which public opinion is formed. This should take 
the form on the one hand of a continuous school-wide program to in- 
sure that students become critically aware of the things which they and 
Which others do in arriving at decisions. On the other hand this may 
take the form of a special unit, or units, which might be a part of the 
core program or of the problems course; or it might be included at 
some strategic place in the regular courses in English or social studies. 
Such a unit should include consideration of the relation of an intelli- 
gent public opinion to the success or failure of a democratic way of 
life. It should include a study of the function of communication and 
some consideration of the usefulness and limitations of various com- 
munication media in determining the public mind. It should include 
a study of the sources of information, together with a consideration of 
the ways of determining the relative reliability of various pieces of 
information. It should include a consideration of the purposes of 
propaganda, together with a critical study of propaganda techniques. 
It should include a study of the origins of values and beliefs, and their 
relation to the formation of public opinion. Last, it should include 
some instruction in the method of logical thinking in weighing the 
evidence and arriving at a conclusion. Lest someone might think that 
formal instruction of this kind is a short cut to an intelligent public 
opinion, it should be cautioned that such a program of special instruc- 
tion will be most meaningful only in a school situation where there 
is provision at the same time for a rich experience in studying and 
dealing with real problem situations, Lacking this, formal instruction 
in public opinion may be largely wasted effort. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The school that is concerned with the improvement of public opinion 
will not overlook the opportunities which the extra-curri 
affords for reinforcing the development of sound habits of thinking 
about contemporary affairs. At the outset it will be recognized that clubs 
and interest groups frequently afford content in the real life problems 
of youth which is especially suited to the end of developing intelligent 
attitudes toward public opinion and discipline in the manner in which 
others are to be influenced to one's own way of thinking. Problems 
growing out of the life of the School must not be ignored as too trivial 
or too childish for mature and serious consideration. These school sit. 
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Y 
uations are life situations in miniature and as such they-afford. the 
analogies upon which a more meaningful consideration ofsnóre distant 
and mature problems may rest. In this sense it becomes important as 
to how decisions are arrived at in the junior class meetings. It becomes 


important as to how facts are used as evidence when Johnny is trying. 


to get the student council to sponsor an all-school dance. 

School extra-curricular organizations may be used to bridge the gap 
between the theoretical situations in the classroom and real life situa- 
tions in the school community. The school which is interested in im- 
proving its teaching of contemporary affairs will encourage the devel- 
opment of some extra-curricular organizations which take students into 
adult community affairs, Conceived with imagination, such organiza- 
tions may serve as channels through which high school students may 
engage directly in responsible relationships with adults outside the 
school in community planning and in projects for community improve- 
ment. If the teaching of contemporary affairs is to reach its greatest 
potential for achieving a desirable public opinion, the time must surely 
come when responsible high school students and their representatives 
may thus be taken into the council of their elders and enlisted actively 
in the task of bringing about a better community in which to live. 


CHAPTER VII 


ent Practice in the Use of Contemporary 
Affairs in the Secondary School 
By NATHAN BROWN 


T HAS BEEN amply demonstrated in the previous chapters that the 
I use of contemporary affairs materials in the secondary schools is 
appropriate and that it can be effective. The student in such schools 
has reached a stage of maturity which makes possible a significant start 
on critical thinking about public issues; he is ready and able to partici- 
pate in some degree in the citizenship experiences of the community. 
There is evidence in many quarters that the communities themselves 
have given or can be led to give the necessary permissiveness. Curricu- 
lum builders have shown a willingness to provide the opportunities 
within the school program—either through special courses like the 
widely offered modern problems course or through a greater latitude in 
the management of more traditional courses. ; 

Are social studies teachers in the secondary schools using the oppor- 
tunities available? "The answer is quite probably that they are not. 
"There are two main reasons why present practice in the use of contem- 
porary affairs in the secondary schools does not come up to the poten- 
tial which has been indicated. Teachers very generally do not hew to 
such basic aims as are identified in the first chapter of this Yearbook, 
and, secondly, fear of community reaction and pressure often paralyze 
teachers who might otherwise use contemporary materials in a service- 
able manner. Each of these points needs to be emphasized. 

Although there are relatively few social studies teachers who do not 
feel a compulsion to "utilize" contemporary affairs in their teaching, 
many regard this material as an interlude in the main business of 
getting ahead with the real work of a course. They fail to think of 
work with these materials as serving the same ends which are served 
by the other materials of social studies. They do not apply the same, 
standards of criticism, or of planning, to this phase of the work which ' 
they apply to historical materials. They sometimes give the impression 
that contemporary affairs is a kind of forbidden fruit, reluctantly but 
dutifully eaten because it is no longer acceptable to admit that there 
is inappropriate subject matter. Very often a teacher who would scorn 
to teach the French Revolution as a chronicle of events to be identified 
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with the appropriate year, nevertheless teaches contemporary events 
in exactly such fashion—pausing periodically to be certain that his 
students can summarize the major news of the week as it has appeared 
in the news journals. In many instances, also, such teaching ‘is done 
in the name of the basic aims which have been set down in this vol- 
ume, without apparent awareness of the contradiction between these 
goals and the techniques being used. 

The second major reason for an inadequate use of contemporary 
affairs materials in the secondary schools—the fear of community re- 
action and pressure—is all too often an immediately effective brake. 
The high school American history course is under attack by citizen 
groups in several communities for emphasizing problems of the present 
rather than facts of the past. The recent movement in New York 
against the state course of study in American history is a case in point. 
'The course calls for a two- or three-year study of American history 
and world backgrounds; yet one of the leading newspapers in the state 
carried on an editorial campaign contending that only six weeks are 
devoted to "real" American history. The objections appeared to be 
directed at the inclusion of current problems in such courses. The 
personal security of a teacher cannot be waved aside as insignificant 
and as something to be ignored as he valiantly and sacrificially gets out 
of step with his community for purposes announced in yearbooks as 
worthy and laudable. In the previous chapter, it was pointed out that 
the secondary school which wants to do something about achieving a 
desirable public opinion must first act to gain the consent of the 
community. A teacher who wishes to achieve reforms, in school or out 
of school, must of course pay attention to the milieu in which he 
works. Just as he attempts to teach his students to be effective molders 
of public opinion, so must he be an effective molder of opinion which 
will at least permit what in his judgment is required. In short, adverse 
community pressures and opinions may delay, but they should never 
be allowed to obviate, the movement in the direction of more effective 
use of contemporary affairs materials in our secondary school experi- 


ence. 


PROMISING PRACTICES 


Granted a teacher who accepts such a charter of purposiveness as 
has been adopted in this volume and a teacher who works in a climate 
of permissiveness, there remains, of course, the question of how the 
goals are best arrived at—the question of the most promising approach. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to review some of the outstanding 
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experiences observed by the author and his colleagues as part of the 
New York Times Current Affairs Survey made in 1949. Teachers every- 
Where have wanted to know about new procedures, sometimes asking 
with a vagueness that suggested no orientation of purpose, sometimes 
specifically with reference to the achievement of a definite end.: There 
is, of course, a considerable stimulation in reviewing the practices which 
others have found successful. It is nevertheless true that one cannot 
approach the utilization of contemporary affairs in the spirit of the 
formula hunter any more than one can approach any other aspect of 
teaching in such a spirit. When one presides in the classroom day 
after day, one quickly grasps the necessity of adjusting general ideas 
to the specifics of the situation. The excellent concepts underwriting 
programs in “progressive education,” “general education," “person- 
ality development,” and particularly “utilization’ of contemporary 
affairs” have often been prostituted by blind adherence to devices 
found effective in other places by other persons at other times. Success 
in the use of contemporary affairs, like most instances of success, is a 
function of adaptation and unique creativity. There can be stimulation 
^ but not blueprint, so far as the contributions of others are concerned. 


1. Current Affairs as an. Integral Part of the Social Studies Course 


When one accepts the notion that contemporary affairs materials 
are merely one resource for reaching a set of educational objectives, it 
will seem logical that this resource be integrated in some fashion with 
the other resources, Such a use also makes for the le 
in the structure of course and curriculum. 
School in Montgomery, Alabama, a tw 
unit on the Reconstruction Period. T 
in our society was soon identified an 
problem as it survives today. The C 
rently before the United States Con 


studied as carefully as the historical material had been studied. If 
one’s purpose in such an alliance of materials is the specialist's purpose 
of better understanding the Reconstruction Period for itself, there 
is great advantage in the connection of the here-and-now of a student's 
direct experience with the far-away past recorded in a book. If the aim 
is somewhat more ambitious, the connection can be seen as serving 


ast modification 
At the Sidney Lanier High 
elfth grade class was studying a 
he basic problem of civil rights 
d attention was turned to that 
ivil Rights Bill which was cur- 
gress was then introduced and 


1For a more complete account of this survey, see Corbett, James F. and others, 
Gurrent Affairs and Modern Education. New York: New York Times, 1950, 

2For an itemized list of 77 techniques for teaching current affairs, see American 
Education Press, Teaching Current Events. Columbus, Ohio: American Education 
Press, 1947. 
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the understanding of the present social problem. It allows the student 
to see forcefully and dramatically the persistence of problems and the 
persistence of institutions and traditions. It allows him to see a case 
history of the power of public opinion. It allows him to see the extent 
to which a social environment has changed and the possibilities of 
such an environment’s permitting new institutional solutions to old 
problems. It feeds directly one of the skills to be developed by our 
schools in building the good citizen. In terms of the charter provided 
in chapter one, it serves to develop a readiness to make changes to meet 
new conditions and new times. 

Although one could not hope to connect every historical unit with 
some current issue, the only real obstacle to greater use of this practice 
is a lack of imagination or a lack of conviction that such practice is 
good. In any event, it must be clear that such connections contribute 
greatly to a sense of the relationships which exist between past and 
present. It is one way to give more significance to each narrative and 
to make each clearer to a secondary school student. It is also a way to 
serve a double aim with the maximum economy of time. 


2. Current Affairs as the Basic Part of the Social Studies Course 


When the curriculum provision for work in the social studies is 
part of a core curriculum plan, a unified studies concept, or a general 
education approach, the very center of the approach is ordinarily in 
terms of contemporary affairs. The twelfth year core program in Santa 
Barbara, California, for example, includes such topics as: “How can 
business be improved?” and “How can we live at peace with other na- 
tions?” Similarly, those schools which offer the modern problems course 
as part of the social studies offering will, by definition, take their be- 
ginnings from the contemporary scene. Considerable discussion of the 
possibilities of these courses is included in the chapters on the junior 
college. This type of approach represents a curricular adjustment to 
a faith in contemporary affairs as the most likely stimulant to learning 
in the social studies field and as the most serviceable nucleus around 
which to build social studies knowledges, attitudes, and behaviors. 
"These courses may or may not, in practice, actually limit themselves to 
the contemporary scene. Most of them, in fact, draw heavily upon 
historical and other materials and their sponsors allege the intention to 
"cover" the same ground the other approaches do, but to do so more 
meaningfully through the new focus. Related to this type of approach 
is the older organization of social studies materials by topics, in which 
contemporary affairs are somewhat more naturally used than when the 
organization is by chronological pattern. 
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The possibilities of variation here are very great. They range from 
the use of a current problem to engender an interest in that same 
problem throughout a given history to the use of the problem as a 
basis for a present day sociological study, with or without attention 
to a historical background. They range from a real concern with 
citizenship outcomes to mere advantage-taking of greater interest in 
the contemporary scene than in the historical scene. They range from 
mere organizational arrangements for classifying data to forthright 
attempts to teach the skills of critical thinking and interpretation. They 


have in common, however, a regular and systematic utilization of con- 
temporary affairs materials. 


3. Current Affairs as the Basic Material in a Skills Unit 


Among social studies teachers, there is well-nigh universal acceptance 
of the notion that their students should emerge possessed of certain 
basic skills which are fundamental to the effective role of a citizen. 
A considerable number of these teachers attempt to develop such 
skills—the skill of critical thinking, for example—as a separate project. 
The assumption is made that the skill can be developed separately 
and then will carry over to whatever historical content is met in the 
other social studies experiences, or, at least, will permit a more effective 
development of the skill in later courses. Very often the material used 
in these isolated projects of skill-development is contemporary affairs 
material. The literature on the development of skills of critical think- 


-ing is lavish and this is not the place to review it. The reference here 


is for the purpose of indicating what, in practice, is one very much 
used vehicle for including contemporary affairs in the curriculum. 
Obviously, one cannot develop the power to think critically without 
making use of some material. Evidently, many teachers believe that 
contemporary affairs materials will more effectiv. 
than historical materials with which the studen 
Possibly these teachers also believe that the ulti 
the area of critical thinking is the ability to apply it to the current 
scene. In any case, there are numerous attempts in our secondary 
schools to use the current press, current radio programs, and current 
political events as the basis for formal exercises in Such particulars as 
are identified in chapter one in the spelled-out definition of the skills 
of critical thinking. Sometimes these exercises are used in conjunction 
with historical materials as well, and, more often, the whole attempt to 
develop this skill is integrated into Some course rather than isolated 
as a separate project. Contemporary affairs are not used in isolation 


ely serve this purpose 
t feels less familiarity. 
mate test of real skill in 
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when use is made of them at all. They are like other materials of in- 
struction in having a rich potential of incidental contribution what- 
ever the primary emphasis intended. 


4. Current Affairs as a Basis for the Study of Government 


The sense of closeness to the government which most adults feel is 
not always matched in the adolescent, but the growing importance of 
government in the every-day affairs of the community makes it particu- 
larly urgent that an awareness of this closeness be developed. A great 
many teachers have utilized the opportunity for their students to 
observe at first hand the operations of local, state, and national offi- 
cials. Visiting experiences, alone, can be very thin gruel, but it is 
possible to use a project of this sort as a beginning for something 
which will be an important part of a student's development. It can 
furnish him with a concrete reference upon which more realistic gen- 
eralizations may be built, and it can be the basis of an interest that 
will extend to more vital concerns in the area of government. In 
Pittsburg, California, a visit to the state capitol by the senior prob- - 
lems class is an annual institution. At Macon, Georgia, one social. 
studies teacher includes the parents in the class’s annual visit to the 
city council, The Philadelphia school system has established an ad- 
ministrative office to help teachers arrange visits for their students 
within the community. The Mercury Herald of San Jose, California, 
sponsors a series of lecture conferences each semester for all students 
in government classes. This newspaper also arranges for student com- 
mittee visits to at least one government agency. 

The election project is one of the most popular and well-executed : 
current affairs activities. One need only visit the schools previous to 
election day to observe the keen interest in and the value of the 
projects which are undertaken at this time. Sometimes these projects 
are geared to previously mentioned exercises in developing critical 
thinking. At the College High School in Greeley, Colorado, student 
speakers representing various parties were invited to participate in a 
program of addresses so that the students could have experience in 
analyzing election talks. Sometimes the projects extend into student 
service to the community. At Erie, Pennsylvania, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Social Studies Division, two classes experimented with a 
project to increase the percentage of citizens voting in the primary 
elections. 'The percentage of persons voting in the two districts near 
the school was 64 and 48 as compared with a city-wide average of only: 
26 percent, and, as a result, the project was extended to all the schools 
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at regular election time. A similar project was carried on in Detroit 
as part of the Citizenship Education Study. 

There is an encouraging possibility in this type of initial use of con- 
temporary affairs in the schools. Ordinarily, any such activity has 
publicity value and is picked up by the local press which in turn 
helps build a favorable climate of opinion for an extension of the 
school program in this direction. The Salt Lake Tribune, for example, 
reported in a full column the significance of the mock election held 
at the high school in Kaysville, Utah. Feature stories concerning 
extraordinary ventures in political education are very much more 


numerous than stories or editorials disapproving these forays into the 
political laboratory. 


5. Current Affairs as a Basis for the Development of Democratic Atti- 
tudes 


. Within the memory of most adults, the nation has seen a public 
psychology which was generally optimistic and hopeful turn into one 
which is at least less optimistic than formerly. The events of recent 
years have developed a kind of cynicism in our young people, a group 
which normally would be receptive to an optimistic idealism above 
the ordinary. Where in the social studies curriculum can an attack be 
made on a creeping paralysis of hope, activity, and creative effort? 
Granted an increasing perplexity about the future, can we grant any- 
thing other than the necessity for more, not less, vigorous effort to 
shape our own society and control what may be drifting out of hand? 
Every social studies teacher has heard such comments as these in his 
own classroom, if he has permitted free expression of opinion on 
current developments: 
- I don't know what to think except that I can't believe 
- We are never going to have peace, that's certain. 


- There's lying all down along the line. Everyone wants you to believe his 
side of the story. 

- We cannot have faith in anything. 

- Why believe what you read? 
somebody told him. 


anything I read. 


coro r7 


oUm 


The author is only repeating something 


The point is not so much the truth or falsit 
is the tacit conclusion a student draw: 
his own role in such a milieu. 

If one takes seriously the mandate to cope with this aspect of social 
studies training and to develop some faith in the ability of man to 
perfect his society, he is going to have to use contemporary materials, 
Anything else is suspect as the success story of a more favored genera- 


y of the statements as it 
s from such observations about 


AW 
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t tion. One may do well to remind oneself, here, that this faith in man's 
ability to control his society is justified or else the basic fabric of 
democratic society is ripped apart. One may also take note of the fact 
that this very ability to control oneself might be lost by a lack of 
faith in self. Unquestionably, it cannot be the social studies teacher 
alone who will restore some of the declining faith but he may well be 
on the team of therapists who do. 

Many schools have found ways to overcome these cynical attitudes 
through the use of contemporary affairs materials. The disclosure of 
crime-ridden communities and betrayals of trust in high places can be 
matched by news of less spectacular nature: the success of political 
reform measures in other spots. Underprivilege in a rich country like 
the United States can be matched by a deliberate study of this point 
in resource-poor countries like Israel. Within our own country, the 
achievements of poor sections in some areas constitute a stimulating 
experience to pessimistic youth possessed of infinitely greater material 
possibilities. These contacts can be personalized in the secondary 
school as well as in the elementary school through correspondence 
which furnishes its own readily available, obviously reliable, first-hand 
testimony. Organizations like the Save the Children Federation and 
CARE are always ready to bring direct contact between persons in 
two different cultural settings. 

Just as visits alone can be relatively unrewarding so can the mere 
collection of data by any other means be ineffective if it is not studied 
and used as the basis for more significant conclusion. In a class in the 
Westview High School, Pennsylvania, students went beyond mere 
information to seek the other man's point of view and to analyze it. 
At the beginning of each week each pupil received an outline contain- 
ing three or four problems related to the period or area being studied 
in world history. During the week, students prepared for discussion 
on one or more of these by reading widely. One study sheet used in- 
cluded the following questions: "If you were a Norwegian, what 
attitude would you want your government to take with respect to the 
Russians? Why? Why are both the democratic countries and Russia in- 
terested in having the assistance of the Scandinavian countries in any 
approaching conflict?" At Bennington, Vermont, an economics class 
went beyond a mere analysis of communism to present a sociodrama 
on how a communistic economy would affect each element of the 
population in Bennington: a housewife, a clergyman, a labor union 
official, a farmer. 

Understanding is the first step in banishing pessimism. Developing 
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an appropriate plan of action may be the next step, but it must rest 
upon and await the prior achievement of understanding. Getting data 
first hand, or learning to test data when they derive from secondary 
sources, seeing the thing from all sides—all this is more than the first 
step in critical thinking. It is the first step in building a social faith, 
especially when the subject matter is current and related to the very 
things that have awakened fears and doubts. 

When one has reliable knowledge and broad understandings, one 
needs then to develop the power to come to conclusions which are 
defensible. A teacher in the Sequoia, California, High School used an 
interesting device to test the power of pupils to select valid and perti- 
nent reasons for coming to announced conclusions, After the discussion 
of a certain topic, the students were provided with a list of possible 
conclusions, followed by a list of possible reasons for conclusions. The 
students were expected to check their conclusions and to check the 
reasons which impelled them to their conclusions. The exercise fur- 
nished the class with an opportunity to move in the direction of re- 


sponsible opinion formation and to eschew any temptation to conclude 
from predilections unrelated to sober data. 


A numiber of schools use the “before and.after" 
the ballotings being separated by the presentation of 


view and various supporting data. Ideally this is follo 
sis of the result and by some 


to a judgment. 


tests on opinion, 
various points of 
wed by an analy- 
growth toward greater skill in coming 


It should be obvious that there is a great deal of difference between 
critical thinking skill applied to historical questions and critical think- 
ing applied to the current scene—not in the technique but in the 
power of the resulting judgment to affect a student's outlook on the 
present. Too many of our youth are sliding into a fashionable 
irresponsibility in their views about our Society and our future even 
while they develop habits of critical thinking which greatly improve 
their reliability as judges of the French Revolution. 

A teacher can blandly and unwittingly contribute to the failure of 
these devices. He can assume that there is only one right answer. “I 
want to bring opposing views right i 


them,” said one teacher in a California high school. Another teacher 


American business in Europe.” One 


teacher frankly stated that while she liked a certain news weekly, she 
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was giving it up because it had carried an article that was pro-Russian. 
The teacher himself must be qualified if he is to qualify his students. 


6. Current Affairs as a Basis for Developing Community Service Con- 
cepts 


On the assumption that the proof of good citizenship is ultimately 
to be found in behavior, and on the assumption that this aspect of 
things is usually the most sketchily dealt with of all, a separate chapter 
appears in the Yearbook on this topic. It is included here less as a 
reasoned.examination of all that might be done and more as a brief 
report of some of the things that are being done. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to point out that a net contribution to a community—a school 
community or a larger one—is itself a learning exercise, whether this 
contribution be rendered by students or by public servants or by pub- 
lic spirited individuals. The great values in including this type of 
service in the curriculum are: 

1. It motivates the student through the substitution of natural needs 

for what he may regard as artificial needs. ` 

2. It provides realistic opportunity for the kind of data gathering 

which he normally will undertake as a citizen. 

3. It will launch the student in an area which he might never enter 

without the supervised pressure of a school situation. 

4. It furnishes experience in a group endeavor of the sort which 

schools find little opportunity to sponsor. 

Many schools, if not most of them, publish a newspaper which goes 
beyond the function of bulletin board and society column. Featured 
articles interpreting some current problem of the community, nation, 
or world—planned carefully for the subscriber—can be of inestimable 
value to those preparing them. The students of the high school in 
Newark, Delaware, included ‘in their newspaper each week of one 
school year at least one article on such current problems as: “What we 
must give up to have peace," and "Think before voting—it’s. impor- 
tant.” At Pueblo, Colorado, the Central High Times had a weekly fea- 
ture entitled, "Presenting World Problems to You." 

The popularity of school current affairs clubs varies throughout the 
country. Where successful clubs do exist, one or more of the following 
factors is responsible: a community which itself is active on current 
issues; an unusually interested’ teacher-sponsor; or sponsorship by a 
city-wide group, such as a university group or an adult current affairs 
group. Opportunities for members of these high school groups to speak 
and to attend interschool conferences stimulate the careful, considered 
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approach to problems which is one of the desired outcomes. There are 
numerous instances of students being invited to speak before church 
groups, service clubs, international relations groups. In some of the 
larger cities, student discussion panels are regularly arranged by the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Council on World Affairs, and the 
U.N. Associations. 

In San Jose, California, students in the Abraham Lincoln High 
School have taken the leadership in the Community Chest and the 
March of Dimes campaigns, and, in numerous instances, students have 
set up and managed school chest programs of a similar nature. There 
are instances of such varied contributions by students as the prepara- 
tion of voter’s manuals, of census taking, of poll taking, of traffic count, 
of directing a safe and sane Halloween campaign. One New York 
school participated actively in a drive to save the one interr 
pital in the area. 

There is, of course, some danger in projects degenerating to action 
for action’s sake, but whether or not this happens depends on the 
teacher guidance and control which is furnished. The type of activity 
here discussed has been found good by many users; adaptations of 
these examples to a specific setting remains always the uncertain ele- 
ment which is a function of the social studies teacher attempting it. 


acial hos- 


SUMMARY 


The focus of this chapter has been the approach to contemporary 
affairs in the school curriculum as it has been observed in the field. 
Where techniques have been reported in some detail 
the purpose of illustrating a type of approach and n 
an isolated recipe for successful handling of these 
systematic context. 


Similarly, it has been the attempt of this chapter to show the more 


promising approaches rather than to report comprehensively on all the 


practices which are extant. When references have been made to un- 
promising approaches, 


it has been for the Purpose of underscoring the 
promising. 


It is the author's conviction that the lack of 
sense of freedom are the two main blocks in th 
provement. In this chapter, the emph 
those purposes identified in chapter o; 
stances of observed implementation i 
previous chapter, the other 


, it has been for 
ot for furnishing 
materials out of a 


sense of purpose and a 
€ road to significant im- 
asis has been on implementing 
ne of the Yearbook by citing in- 
n the schools of the nation. In the 
main block has been discussed and some 
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amount of attention has been incidentally given to the same point in 
the present chapter. 

In terms of such broad purposes as underwrite this conception of the 
place of contemporary affairs in the schools, the problem of appropri- 
ate materials loses some of its former preeminence. Materials are every- 
where and merely await a principle of selection. Formal attention to 
this problem is provided elsewhere in the Yearbook but that problem 
has received no attention in this chapter. 

The values to be achieved in developing the good citizen—those 
values appearing in the first chapter—are, it seems to the writer, a 
sound basis for predicating a contemporary affairs program. In the 
present chapter, there are many instances of the various ways in which 
they can be achieved. Almost any one of the six approaches which 
were described, if exploited fully, would offer a route to the kind of 
citizen we would have. To those who read this chapter with the basic 
charter of this work in mind, it should be an interesting exercise to 
note each approach and to test it, briefly, as an appropriate vehicle for 
developing a group of students who can: 

1. Think critically, 

2. Be loyal to the basic ideals of democracy, 

. Be willing to conserve the best but able to accept a needed change, 
Be able to appraise the service of public servants, 

Understand that more is needed than mere knowledge, 
Encourage the free flow of information, 

Adjust themselves to a social setting in all their decisions and rela- 
tionships. 


PUDUOX Heo 


CHAPTER VIII 


Experiences in Civic Action 
in the Secondary School 


By ELBERT W. BURR 


HE MOST adequate test of the individual's belief in democracy is 
jme in the extent to which he participates effectively in the var- 
lous phases of social living in his community. His understanding of 
the dynamic nature of democracy is best measured by his disposition to 
act in all social situations in ways that are consistent with the highest 
Principles of democratic thought. The test of a democratic belief is 
democratic action. The acceptance of this principle makes it essential 
that the young people in our secondary schools have a wealth of oppor- 
tunity to develop an interest in and some competency for that civic 
action which promotes the common welfare and which is designed to 
develop the best potentialities of each individual citizen. The study of 
contemporary affairs in the secondary school and the participation of 
its students in community activities as a part of this program of study 
is vital to the achievement of this aim. Opportunities for such experi- 
ences are manifestly available only in the realm of things contempo- 
rary. 

The literature of social education makes it clear that civic maturity 
does not develop without opportunity for meaningful student action. 
Published descriptions of unit studies of contemporary affairs and of 
various school-community projects demonstrate some of the ways in 
which exceptional secondary schools have attempted to provide ade- 
quate education for democratic living.: It is probable, however, that 
only a small fraction of the seven million secondary school students in 
the United States in 1950 have an opportunity for any significant study 
of contemporary affairs or for any realistic investigations of community 
life. An even smaller fraction are privileged to attend schools in which 
they are given the opportunity of taking any significant action in com- 
munity affairs in ways which would help to improve the life of the 

*See: Olsen, Edward. School and Community Programs. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950. Clapp, Elsie. Community Schools in Action. New York: Viking Press, 1939. 
Everett, Samuel. The Community School. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1938. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Toward Better Teaching. 
Yearbook for 1949. Washington: National Education Association, 1949, National 


Council for the Social Studies. Democratic Human Relations, Sixteenth Yearbook. 
Washington: the Council, 1947. 
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community. It is little wonder that young people who have been 
treated as dependent and often “second-rate” citizens in the commu- 
nity throughout their entire school experience have not become dy- 
namic citizens the very day they leave the secondary school to assume 
more adult roles in the community.* 

The adolescent in our American culture is in a stage of development 
in which he has difficulty in seeing himself as a part of the total organ- 
ization of the society in which he lives. It is difficult for him to define 
his role within the social structure of his own community. In the area 
of community affairs beyond the limits of his own peer group, he fre- 
quently finds it simpler to remain dependent and disinterested while 
others set the limits of his freedom as well as his responsibilities. The 
mores of his culture prevent him from assuming a social role in keep- 
ing with both his physical and biological maturity. His participation in 
the economic life of the community has been limited by America's 
technological advancement and by what may seem to him to be re- 
strictive legislation. Adults often deny him "a mind of his own" and 
give him but little, if any, freedom of independent judgment in mak- 
ing important decisions of concern to him. In the home he is apt to 
feel that he is not understood and that he is purposely excluded from 
participation in family decisions which affect him, The school espe- 
cially may, by the very nature of the dependent habits of living it so 
often fosters, appear to him to be trying to thwart his tentative ges- 
tures toward a more nearly adult independence of thought and action. 
In addition to all of these limitations, the adolescent finds that he is 
very largely restricted from participation as an equal—or near equal— 
in those community affairs of immediate concern to him. Adult society 
appears to him to fear the possible consequences of his immature judg- 
ment and to be reluctant to place in possible jeopardy its own authori- 
tarian role in the conduct of community affairs in which he is con- 
cerned. 

It is the responsibility of the secondary school—and a challenge to 
the leadership of its administrators and its teaching staff—to help this 
adolescent to feel that he is a vital part of the community and that all 
of his activities are relevant to the pattern of life in his community. 
In helping young people to discover the nature of their vital role in the 
community, the social studies staff performs its major function in the 
secondary school. It is in the social studies classroom that the adoles- 


? Evidence of this may be found in Wilson, Howard, Education for Citizenship. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. National Education Association and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Educational Policies Commission. Learning the 


Ways of Democracy. Washington: the Commission, 1949. 
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cent finds an opportunity to analyze his community and himself as a 
citizen in that community. It is here, through the investigation and 
exploration of community problems, that he discovers the ways in 
which these problems are his problems. It is here that he can find help 
in the solution of problems in human relationships and in his own 
efforts to define his role in the community. It is here that he can plan 
with others for those action-experiences which will add to his confi- 
dence in his civic abilities and will, in definite ways, aid in improving 
the community of which he is such an important part. 

Because this is the responsibility of the social studies in our second- 
ary schools, the study of contemporary affairs must not be limited to a 
single year nor to any single group in the school. It must be a part of the 
curriculum of every boy and girl in school. It must include ample op- 
portunities for action-experiences not only within the commonly ac- 
cepted areas of the social studies but in the total program of the school. 
It must develop on the principle that “when school and community 
work together for more effective civic participation, there will be more 
purposeful learning, less waste of time, energy and resources than pre- 
vails at present."? It is in this approach that American democracy be- 
comes a vital as well as a fascinating experience for our young people. 

The most desirable student action is that which is involved in what 
is referred to in this discussion as an "action-experience." This action- 
experience is thought of as a carefully planned learning experience in 
which secondary school students who are sensitive to a particular com- 
munity problem set about to define the problem, to analyze its nature, 
to establish and test hypotheses for its solution, and finally to deter- 
mine a plan of action for themselves through which they can make a 
contribution to the solution or the alleviation of the problem. Each 
step in this process is a challenge to their skills in critica 
to their abilities as problem-solvers. The successful com 
plan for student action can come only from thoughtful participation in 
the preceding steps. It is probable that few secondary school classes ever 
complete the total action-experience as it is described here. What is 
perhaps more important, however, is that in many second. 
and in a great number of social studies as well as other class 
and their teachers are initiating activ 
the complete action-experience and w 
the participants valuable training in 
and civic leadership. 


l thinking and 
pletion of any 


ary schools 
sa es, students 
ities which approach the goal of 
hich at the same time are giving 
the skills of community service 


* Troelstrup, A. W. "School Community ivities,” i 
d Ae y Activities,” in Developing Citizenship 
through School Activities. Bulleti = oie pi ng Citizens tip 
Studies 1949. p. 55 es. Bulletin 22, Washington: National Council for the Social 
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TYPES oF STUDENT ACTION* 


1. Research in Community Problems 


The most common student action found in American secondary 
schools today is that in which young people go out from the school into 
the community for the purpose of soliciting information about a partic- 
ular phase of community life. In most cases information is gathered to 
aid students in developing an understanding of a persistent community 
problem through firsthand experience with the collection and inter- 
pretation of "live" data, Such activities may include the field trip 
visits to city council meetings, municipal committee hearings, court 
sessions, settlement houses, youth centers, technical exhibits, indus- 
tries, and similar organizations. In some schools these activities include 
the interviewing of community leaders on problems of current signifi- 
cance. In others which are located in state capitals, close to the District 
of Columbia, or in the vicinity of Lake Success, these field trip visits 
are supplemented by interviews and discussion sessions led by the 
leaders of the activity visited. This limited action-experience is directed 
at the acquisition of specific information about a particular problem 
and at the maturation of student interest in community problems. It 
frequently provides data for a variety of subsequent classroom activi- 
ties designed to develop an increasingly more effective and more realis- 
tic appreciation of the problems which communities face and the prac- 
tical as well as the theoretical ways of dealing with them. 

Although these experiences do not usually result in a plan for stu- 
dent action in the solution of a particular problem, they may motivate 
an interest which at some subsequent time may lead to desirable stu- 
dent action. Such trips and excursions are, sometimes, little more than 
pleasure jaunts unless young people have been adequately trained in 
the techniques of gathering data and have a clear idea of exactly what 
they are doing. In some communities the value of such trips has been 
greatly increased when classes have prepared illustrated materials or 
have presented panel discussions through which issues raised by the 
study have been brought to the attention of adult church and service 
organizations, In other situations the planning of the trips has given 
young people a valuable introduction to adult contacts and helped 
them in their approach to adult leaders in the community. 

Even in so simple a step toward desirable action-experiences, teach- 
ers and students have found opposition within the community. In some 

‘For material in this section, the author is especially indebted to Leotta Hampton, 
Richard Henderson, Edward G. Olsen, Ethel M. Ray, Wallace Taylor, and the late 
Carl Hardwicke. 
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communities the interviewing of political leaders has seemed to. suggest 
to the entire community that the school is too much concerned with 
politics. In others the students have asked “embarrassing” questions 
and their further visits have been discouraged. In at least one city the 
-students decided that a particular situation needed attention from the 
-city fathers, and when it was mentioned in an interview with the coun- 
cilmen were told quite firmly that they should stay in school, study 
American history and not “interfere with” their city’s government. 

~ Although it is obvious that there are community issues so fraught 
with controversy as to make it difficult for students to plan appropri- 
ate action, it is equally true that there are areas of concern in any com- 
munity not directly related to the political life of its citizens and 
within which secondary school students can find opportunities for 
gathering data and planning possible action, Many a social studies 
class has discovered a great interest in both its own members and in 
the larger community in such seemingly distant but nonetheless vital 
problems of world affairs, the United Nations, its related organizations, 
and in some of ‘the less controversial aspects of intercultural edu- 
cation. 


2. Student Exchanges 


In their study of the world as a community, a group of students from 
Roosevelt High School in Wyandotte, Michigan, came to the conclu- 
sion that their understanding of human relations in the world could 
best be developed through intimate, personal contact with young 
people in other communities and nations. In their analysis of the prob- 
lem of obtaining this firsthand experience, the class decided that the 
exchange of visits with a group of young people in another commu- 
nity and nation would be their most significant activity. Class sessions 
which followed were devoted to cooperative planning, to the exchange 
of ideas and information through personal correspondence with their 
exchange visitors, the study and analysis of the community and nation 
to be visited, the definition and analysis of problems common to each 
group of young people, and the raising of funds to finance the trip so 
that the entire class could participate on an equal basis, With assist- 
ance from the American Junior Red Cross, the first year of the activity 
the class traveled to Montreal, Canada, and were visited in Wyandotte 
and the Detroit area later in the year by their Montreal hosts, The ac- 
tivities of these visits were recorded on film so that later classes could 
share in the experience. The following year a new group made a simi- 


lar exchange visit in Chicago and Superior, Wisconsin, as they studied : 


the Great Lakes area. 
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3. Sharing Projects with Adults 


Some communities, Terre Haute, Indiana, for example, have carried 
the study of local history in the junior high school to the point of 
extensive participation with the adult community in the commemora- 
tion of an important anniversary in state history. In Brookings, South 
Dakota, high school students studying contemporary world affairs 
have been presenting weekly panel discussions of particular world 
problems over local radio station KAGY. In Port Arthur, Texas, the 
public schools have been producing a similar weekly radio discussion. 
Many schools have taken part in the Junior Town Meeting program 
and have been most successful in motivating 
greater interest in contemporary affairs. In other communities students 
ious patriotic programs, often basing their par- 
ticipation on a careful study of local community history. In Elma and 
Omak, Washington, the local school systems have developed school 
forests which form a part of community-wide conservation programs 
and an extensive program of conservation education. In Anoka, Min- 
nesota, the school’s community study resulted in the publication of a 
mimeographed booklet describing the history of the community and 
printed on the presses of the local newspaper.® In Cleveland, Ohio, the 
interview technique was reversed when the city council came to the 
assembly at Wilbur Wright Junior High School to tell the story of city 
government to the students.® 


take active parts in var 


4. Participating in the Community on an Adult Level 

ols engaged in a different type of student 
activity. This involved community service and included a great variety 
of war-related activities such as salvage drives, the sale of war savings 
stamps and bonds, messenger jobs in the civilian defense organizations, 
Junior Red Cross work, and Victory Garden projects. While these 
were not complete action-experiences within the meaning of this dis- 
cussion, they did serve to relate the school more closely with the prob- 
lems and concerns of the community. Most of the war-related projects 
are no longer in existence and some of the enthusiasms which were so 
characteristic of wartime community service have dissipated, but young 


people do retain an enthusiasm for service projects. Interest was high 
in the Illinois schools that not on 


ly studied the contemporary scene in 
Europe but gathered food, clothing, and school supplies for overseas 
“Minnesota History and the Schools,” Minnesota History 25:362- 


During the war, many scho 


* Benson, Esther. 
67; December 1944. 
è Kilmer, Clarence. 
School.” Social Educa 


“The City Council Comes to Wilbur Wright Junior High 
tion 19:305-306; November 1948. 
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relief. It has not been difficult to organize regular collections for CARE 
and the various United Nations projects designed to aid youthful war 
casualties. 

Classes studying local community problems also have found it in- 
teresting to engage in service projects which add to their understand- 
ing of the community in which they live and which give them an op- 
portunity to take action in the solution of some of these problems. In 
various metropolitan areas social studies classes have taken responsi- 
bility for youth activities at settlement houses. Schools participate 
enthusiastically in community “clean-up” campaigns. In Renton, 
Washington, a high school civics class, studying community health and 
recreation problems, organized a project in which 15,000 toys were col- 
lected and repaired for local children's hospitals. Students from the 
tenth grade social studies classes at the University of Chicago's Labora- 
tory School took part in week-end work camps held under the auspices 
of the American Friends Service Committee, These work camps pro- 
vided an opportunity for young people to perform physical labor 
—painting, plastering, and ordinary scrubbing—in an effort to improve 
some of the worst slum dwellings in the city of Chicago. 

In another type of service project the girls at the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls established and maintained a referral bureau 
through which the students at the school could volunteer for social serv- 
ice work in some thirty social agencies. These social service agencies co- 
operated by furnishing the bureau with statements of their needs and 
job descriptions which made it possible to match applicants' qualifica- 
tions with the requirements of the job; 

It is possible to suggest a great many service projects which have 
been successfully completed through school and community coopera- 
tion even though they have not been directly related to the curricu- 
lum of secondary education in general or to the social studies program 
of the school, These projects involve action on the part of young peo- 
ple in matters of direct concern to themselves. With increasing fre- 
quency we find young people cooperating on a community-wide basis, 
as in LaGrange, Illinois, to establish a teen-age recreation center. In 
Madison, Wisconsin, young people organized a Youth Council for the 
purpose of providing a way through which, in their own words, “Mad- 
ison boys and girls can join hands with adults in serving the commu- 
nity."5 So successful were their efforts that a movie called Make Way 

* Bolzau, E. L., and Stevenson, E. D. "Volunteer Student Social Service Project." 
Social Education, 12:237-38; May 1949. 


* Youth Council. Youth Serves Our Community. Madison, Wisconsin: Youth Coun- 
cil (undated). p. 3. 
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for Youth was made by the Youth Division of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly to describe their work. In other areas of our nation teen- 
agers have cooperated in planning and developing athletic fields, in 
organizing community sentiment for better schools, and in taking ac- 
tive stands on issues of concern to young people. 

In many of these projects, action has been taken by students without 
any direct relationship to the curriculum and frequently outside of the 
formal organization of the school system. All too frequently the stimu- 
lus to action on the part of these young people has developed from 
the realization of a need which has not been met in the curriculum of 
the school or in the programs of other youth-serving agencies in the 
community. If action-experience is to serve the purpose of an effective 
internship in community affairs, and if it is directed toward helping 
the adolescent to feel a keen sense of partnership in the life of the 
community, the secondary schools have the responsibility of assuming 
leadership in establishing a pattern of active participation by ado- 
lescents in the affairs of the community. 


CHOOSING DESIRABLE ACTION-EXPERIENCES 


The major purpose of this discussion of action-experiences is the con- 
sideration of some of the problems involved in the choice of activities 
which arẹ appropriate in the community and at the same time appro- 
priate and purposeful for secondary school students. An attempt is 
made in this discussion to establish some criteria by which social stud- 
ies teachers and school staffs working cooperatively with young people 
themselves can choose desirable action-experiences. 

l. Criteria d 

Without question, the first and most significant consideration in the 
choice of appropriate kinds of action-experience is that of determining 
the value to the learner. Is the contemplated activity in all of its many 
phases—and it requires careful study to see these phases—going to help 
students to become more effective young citizens in the community? 
Does the student find opportunities in the action-experience which will 
assist him in meeting more adequately the developmental tasks of the 
adolescent?! Is this a situation in which the action-experience is of 
particular concern, interest, and significance to the maturity level of 
the learner? Will he have an opportunity not only to select the course 


? Troelstrup, A. W., op. cit., has an extended discussion of other community co- 


ordinating councils. ; : f 
? Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks and Education. Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1918. 
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of action but also to analyze the problems involved, to make effective 
use of the techniques of effective critical thinking, and to carry through 
to some reasonably successful conclusion a program of action which 
will result in changed attitudes and behaviors in himself as well as in 
the community. 

A second important consideration in selection is the extent to which 

- the action-experience contributes to the achievement of the objectives 
of the secondary school program. Will the action-experience help 
young people to develop a clearer understanding of the techniques of 
solving community problems? Or are they playing at a game which, 
though exciting and satisfying in terms of some of the superficial char- 
acteristics of social growth, may not contribute much to the growth of 
desirable civic attitudes and knowledge of the techniques of commu- 
nity action. In many instances, teachers and students have assumed, 
without making any careful appraisal of the actual outcomes, that 
greater understandings must result from community activities than 
from the traditional social studies program. Administrators who see 
value in terms of public relations have not asked for a careful evalua- 
tion. The very recognition of the relationship of the action-experience 
to the objectives of the secondary school implies the necessity of a 
continuing effort to appraise the nature of the changes which take 
-place in the attitudes and behaviors of the student within the class- 
room and in the broader community as a result of his participation. 
Only when desirable and measurable changes result which reflect the 
broad purposes of the school can we justify the selection of a particular 
action-experience. 

A third important criterion in the selection of the action-experience 
is its potential impact on the over-all welfare of the community. One 
must not, of course, approach the community on so artificial, paltry, 
or damaging a project that the community itself is victimized. Quite 
apart from the fact that such a venture would rebound to the serious 

‘detriment of the schools, the pupils, and to future use of this particular 
medium of instruction, is the fact that such an enterprise would fail to 
serve the purpose for which it was launched—a sharing in some in- 
trinsically useful achievement. 


2. Critical Problems in Applying These Criteria 


While the action-experience itself may take the young people into 
the remote corners of the community, the student, his developmental 
needs, and the objectives of the secondary school must remain the ma- 
jor focus of attention. The curriculum must be planned as a series of 
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learning experiences which serve determined ends. The democratic 
skills become the major goals and the search is for the means of 
achieving them. The application of the criteria to specific proposals 
will, of course, uncover many conflicts of values, many necessities for 
compromise, if the planning involves, as it should, the students, teach- 
ers, administration, and very often, the parents and the community. 
The planning must be done within some reasonable framework im- 
posed by the requirements of the major objectives and their suitability 
in the plan of sequence. It is a kind of planning which is as important 
in the initial stages of the selection, identification, and definition of the 
problem as it is in the later stages when the contemplated action is 
being decided upon. It is a kind of planning which is made extremely 
difficult by the developmental nature of an action-experience and the 
ever changing nature of the problems facing the group. It is a type of 
planning which does not fail to emphasize intellectual development as 
well as provide for other aspects of growth which occur during the 
action-experience. It is planning which takes account of the limitations 
imposed by the value patterns of the participants, their school, and 
their community. 

Value patterns themselves are a significant part of these criteria for 
the selection of the action-experience. Communities vary in the nature 
of the freedom which they extend to their adolescent members. 
Schools, too, vary greatly—and often from classroom to classroom—in the 
extent to which freedom of action however skillfully planned is per- 
mitted’ within the framework of established policy. Adolescents—and 
teachers, too—may question their own freedom of operation in a school 
system which is apparently authoritarian. While young people in the 
home and even in the school may be familiar with the role that they 
as adolescents are expected to play in the social pattern, they are fre- 
quently not familiar with the community's concept of their role in 
community affairs. Add to these areas of possible conflict in values the 
very important. concern of the adolescent for his own value system 
both in his peer group and in the larger adult community. It is not 
difficult to see how very controversial community issues and student 
action may appear to the alert adolescent. 

What then are the responsibilities of the teacher and the school in 
bringing young people face to face with these conflicts in values? If 
the planning of the action-experience is a truly cooperative work, these 
issues and value conflicts cannot be avoided. Choices are involved. The 
wisdom and greater experience of the adults in the group must be a 
particular resource available to the group in its effort to come to an 
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effective decision. Adults should, however, avoid making the final 
choice. Further conflict and diminished prospects for success are apt to 
result if the action-experience appears to be conceived and structured 
in the adult mind. To the adolescent who is seeking to gain an in- 
creasingly independent place in an adult world, the best type of co- 
operative planning enables him to make the decisions and to compro- 
mise the question of values and wishes in the selection of the action- 
experience. If the school and the classroom become a place for the 
frank discussion of value conflicts and a mature consideration of the 
limitations which the community places on the participation in its 
affairs of its adolescent members, practical and acceptable ways of 
working through these conflicts will mark the selection of the action- 
experience, Even in conflicts which become so controversial that the 
early tentative selection of a particular action-experience must be 
changed, the development of the arts of compromise becomes an im- 
portant value in the experience. 

The way in which the whole idea of student action is interpreted to 
the community—especially in the planning stages—is almost as impor- 
tant as the selection of the specific action-experience. Any educational 
innovation—and especially one in which adolescents are involved— 
must be clearly understood by important segments of opinion in 
the community. In selecting a particular type of action-experience, 
young people must be careful that they avoid a situation in which they 
may seem to be trying to “run” the community. They must avoid 
direct and intemperate criticism of the adults in authority. Their ac- 
tion must be constructive even though it may occur in a situation 
which seems to call for some initial "destructive" action, It is impor- 
tant for them to realize that before they can embark on a particular 
action-experience they must have all of their facts at hand, their line 
of action clearly in mind, the goal a matter of vital significance to each 
of the members of the group. Care on their part in involving as many 
community groups as possible in the planning step, when it seems ap- 
propriate to do so, will help to win community support. Adherence to 
the established ways of doing things in the particular community will, 
where that is possible and consistent with the goals of the action-expe- 
rience, add to the acceptance in the community of the particular ac- 
tion. Without successful planning and enthusiastic support from all of 
the individuals involved in that planning, 
succeed in achieving its broad purpose. 

Each of these criteria of selection i 
that the classroom teacher of the soci 


no action-experience can 


s predicated on the assumption 
al studies and the administration 
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of the school are eager to have their students use this technique for 
carrying the study of contemporary problems to the end of seeking to 
do something specific about the particular problem. It is assumed, too, 
that specific action on the part of students in the study of community 
problems is the best way of learning more about their responsibilities 
for civic action and their understanding of its techniques. The fear 
that administrative and community support cannot be found for the 
action-experience is an important reason why more teachers of the so- 
cial studies and more secondary schools do not develop a curriculum 
in the social studies which offers the opportunity for student action 
and which motivates students to an interest in participation in com- 
munity affairs. In some communities the most conservative activities, 
such as interviewing the leaders of the community, have met with firm 
disapproval from the superintendent or from important leaders in the 
community. In some communities the agreeable superintendent has 
been forced to withdraw approval of certain activities because of 
pressure from his Board of Education. In a few cases the very security 
of the teacher’s job has been at stake because of the activities of the 
students in particular action-experiences in the community. When a 
leading metropolitan daily calls a social studies teacher and asks her 
why she encourages her students to write to their representatives in Con- 
gress expressing a stand—whatever it may be—on contemplated price 
legislation, it is little wonder that other teachers do not undertake 
more extensive programs of student action. 


"THE ACTION-EXPERIENCE 


The following, frequently quoted and discussed description of a 
community school program so well illustrates an ideal concept of stu- 
dent action at the secondary level that it is presented here at some 
length to provide a specific situation for an analysis of a particular 


action-experience.* 

Six years ago, Holtville, a scant hundred houses strung along the pike 
95 miles north of Montgomery, offered little inspiration to ambitious youth. 
Its unpainted frame houses were spotted with black where weatherbeaten 
boards had rotted. Dirt yards were dusty in summer and muddy in winter. 
'The inevitable Chic Sale retreat leaned in the corner of the barn lot. In 
their eroded fields, farmers raised little but weevil-infested cotton, scrawny 
chickens and razor-backed hogs. Their wives perspired over hot wood stoves, 
with suppers too often the same old corn pone, fat back with hominy grits. 
Nearby communities, from which buses brought 300-odd students each 
morning to Holtville High, presented the same sorry sight. 

1 Adapted from Clark, Blake, “Holtville Youth Leads the Way.” The Rotarian 


67:17-18; May 1946. 
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One spring morning in 1938, six Holtville students brought their worries 
to strong-jawed, soft-spoken Principal Chrietzberg. “Ten years from now,” 
asked one boy, "are we going to be sharecroppers winding up the year with 
nothing to show for our work?" A girl said, “Pd like to go places besides 
the woodpile and the well" They wanted to know why Elmore County 
couldn't be a better, more up-to-date place to live in. 

Chrietzberg understood, for he had been a local farm boy himself. With 
rare insight, he avoided giving the youngsters any specific advice; instead 
he spoke feelingly about what could be accomplished through individual 
resourcefulness. The students left with a conviction that it was up to them 
to decide exactly what would improve their lot-then go for it. 

A few mornings later Chrietzberg arranged for the school’s vocational 
agriculture expert, J. R. Formby, to discuss in assembly the 25 to 50 percent 
spoilage of meat slaughtered each year by local farmers. Money was lost, 
Formby said, and families failed to get fresh meat so essential in a winter 
diet. Then he casually mentioned a new means to preserve meat—frozen 
food lockers. 

Five minutes after the assembly, a group of boys went to Chrietzberg. 
"Why can't we slaughter pigs here—have our own refrigerating plant and 
food lockers right on campus?” they asked eagerly. 

“Do any of you know how to butcher?” 

“We'd like to learn. Mr. Formby will teach us.” 

"It would mean a lot of work," Chrietzberg objected. 

"If you'll get the money, we'll do the work!" 

'This was what Chrietzberg wanted to hear, He persuaded farmers, mem- 
bers of a night class, to underwrite a loan. Then he obtained from the 
Farm Security Administration $13,500, to be repaid in five years at three 
percent interest. In two weeks the boys were breaking ground for the new 
slaughterhouse. 

Engineer Harry Deering came from Auburn College to help install the 
refrigeration plant. Under Formby, student butchers were soon salting 
down hams, shoulders and sides, making sausage and rendering lard. One 
boy, Kenneth Jones, set a county record for portioning a beef. For $la 
month the students rented to farmers lockers kept at six degrees below 
zero where they stored meats, poultry, vegetables and fruits. In 1944 alone 
the students took in $3,880, and by that time the FSA loan had been paid off. 

Not forgetting his girls, Chrietzberg invited Mrs. Margaret Holt to tell 
how school canneries which she had visited in Georgia benefited rural 
“communities. She concluded: “Proper canning can increase a farm family’s 
income by $300 a year.” 

Again Chrietzberg was waited upon by a committee. The girls wanted to 
Start a cannery. In return for another pledge of hard work, Chrietzberg 
arranged to borrow equipment from an idle state-owned cannery at 
Tuskegee, 60 miles away. 

The girls published a canners cookbook, urged women to bring in freshly 
picked yegetables. “Two hours from the garden 
The only charge was the cost of the containers a: 
fee. In one year the home economics class lined t 
housewives with 8,000 cans of corn, okra, 


pears. 


to can” was the slogan. 
nd a three-cent canning 
he kitchen shelves of 125 
tomatoes, peaches, plums and 
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The pattern once set, fresh projects came so fast that it was difficult to 
find enough trained people to direct them. Sometimes the students went 
ahead on their own. Young plumbers harnessed seven springs, built an 
18,000 gallon reservoir and piped water to the school. They helped home 
owners install pumps, bringing running water and modern bathrooms to 
scores of houses. School electricians, largely self-trained, wired many local 
homes, as well as the Church of Christ at Lightwood. They also set up a 
complete system of theatrical floodlights for the school stage. Sophomores 
with a flair for decoration brightened up the dull interiors of Holtville 
homes by painting furniture, rebottoming chairs, and ingeniously trans- 
forming discarded feed sacks into tufted bedspreads. . . . 

The myriad activities of Holtville High students stimulate rather than 
interfere with their scholastic performances. The number who leave school 
before graduating has decreased from 45 to 25 percent. A comparative 
record of Alabama high school graduates in various colleges shows the’ 
Holtville High boys and girls were first one year and always rank in the 
top quarter. Not one has ever flunked a college subject. 

'Today there's a new spirit in Holtville. Farmers like to ride past the 
terraced land, the fields of wheat and oats as well as cotton, the peach 
orchards, and the barnyards alive with fat hogs, purebred cattle, and fine 
chickens. Their wives take pride in clean painted homes set in green land- 
scaped lawns. Families are healthier because they eat better and more 
varied meals. At the same time, the boys and girls are solidly sold on Holt- 
ville. They know it's a prosperous, upstanding community because they've 


made it that way themselves. 


While not every secondary school has the specific opportunity for 
the same exciting and challenging action-experiences available to the 
students of this Alabama high school, the description of this approach 
to the problems of their community illustrates an effective method for 
discovering, selecting, planning, and. successfully completing certain 
action-experiences. The method is applicable to any community— 
urban or rural; to any group of students—to a social studies class, an 
English class, a vocational agriculture class. Other illustrations may 
suggest themselves after reading the Holtville story, but the process re- 
mains essentially the same. 

First, there were needs in the community and in the lives of the 
students themselves which they recognized. Certainly their study of the 
ways in which other people lived and their analysis of the life of their 
own community aided in this recognition. But in addition these prob- 
lems were a part of their own intimate environment. They were real 
not only because they were of importance in their lives as students in 
school but also because they related directly to their economic adjust- 
ment and social happiness after leaving school. They were problems 
which, as they found from their knowledge of the world, contained 
some prospect of solution, They were problems which were shared 
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equally by the members of the group. They were problems which they 
could, with effective adult assistance, define as tasks for themselves. 

In defining the nature of the problems of the community and in 
selecting the particular problem for attack, the students were aided by 
their principal—the responsible and understanding adult so essential 
to the success of any adolescent project. His assistance in the explora- 
tion of the problem and his timely provision of expert advice helped 
the group to define the specific action-experience without losing their 
vision of the total needs of the community. This expert advice also 
suggested to the total student body—and indirectly to the community— 
some approaches to the solution of specific problems. This technique 
permitted the students themselves to make the choice as to the particu- 
lar problem and thus to bring it within the range of their abilities, It 
was thus their own definition of the problem faced. . 

In selecting the appropriate courses of action the students sought 
the advice and assistance of the person they felt could help them— 
their principal. This is a clear indication of the climate in which they 
as students were accustomed to living. They felt secure in his under- 
standing and had confidence in his ability to assist them in refining 
their plans and carrying them into active operation. It is also evident 
that they sought the assistance of qualified people in obtaining the 
necessary information on which to base the desired course of action. 
The community was a source of support at least in part because of the 
principal's wise leadership. The willingness of adults to underwrite 
the initial loan is convincing proof of a kind of support which in 
many a community is never unearthed in the planning of student ac- 
tion. Although it is not mentioned it is obvious that Holtville people 
already thought of the school as an integral part of the community 
and that this feeling aided the group in gaining support for its inno- 
vations. 

In a great many ways the action-experiences undertaken by the stu- 
dents were a part of the curriculum of the school and related to the 
achievement of the traditional subject-matter objectives of the sec- 
ondary school. The role of vocational agriculture, home economics, the 
commercial studies, mechanical arts, and so on is easily seen. Not so 
easily seen, but still an important aspect of the school's efforts, were 
the opportunities these activities offered for learning to live together 
more effectively, for cooperative group action, for the development of 
an increasingly mature relationship with adults in the community, for 
an appreciation and a more vital understanding of the citizen's part in 
his government not only at the local but also at state and nationa] 
levels. 
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These action-experiences were unusually valuable because proof of 
their success was available on every hand. The sense of personal and 
group accomplishment was keen. The interest and pride of young 
people in their community was greatly enhanced. The results of coop- 
erative living in school and community could be seen on every side as 
they left the secondary school to assume their places in the adult world. 
For them, the secondary school had indeed been a laboratory in living, 
an experience in participation in the life of their community, and 
effective training for adult citizenship. 


CONCLUSION 


In chapter one of this Yearbook, an attempt has been made to de- 
scribe in detail the characteristics of a citizen able to contribute effec- 
tively to the formation of sound public opinion. If this be acceptable 
as a charter of what we want, our problem goes beyond the accumula- 
tion of information and the development of attitudes to training in 
practical, effective action. An adjustment to this logically compelling 
last step involves significant—often difficult—departures from the tra- 
ditional practices of the history sequence, the social studies curriculum 
guides, and the textbook-recitation method. It requires both teacher 
and student to learn a variety of skills not often utilized in the tradi- 
tional program of the school. Such extraordinary effort is not likely to 
be forthcoming except where there is a deep conviction that the ends 
which are potential can be realized only through such extraordinary 
approaches as have been discussed in this chapter. 

The opportunity to engage in socially useful work in which students 
can see the value of their contribution and we, the teachers, can see 
the value of their experience, should follow, not replace, much of what 
we have been providing in the curriculum by way of contemporary 
affairs materials. The opportunity to rebuild and redecorate a tene- 
ment apartment in an area of extensive slums may do more to develop 
social consciousness in a group of young people than a year of book- 
bound study of slum conditions in general. The combination of the 
more formal study of slum conditions and the honest participation in 
some program of slum-clearance should, logically, be an even better 
preparation for citizenship. 


PART FOUR 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS AT THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


CHAPTER IX 


Possibilities of Effective Use of Contemporary ' 
Affairs in the Junior College Curriculum 
By JOHN C. PAYNE 


T IS FREQUENTLY assumed that the junior college phase of the formal 
I educational experience provides the best natural setting in our 
whole structure for the realization of those attributes of enlightened 
public opinion which are identified in chapter one as basic. The pre- 
Sumption is that the greater age of the junior college student—an age 
when the majority have left school—makes him feel a new sense of 
closeness to the end of schoolish experiences 
to be prepared for life in a different milie 
lege student ought, logically, 
less academic and increasin, 
furnish a greater degree of s 
lem of motivating the stude 


, à new natural eagerness 
u. Accordingly, the junior col- 
to find our society's problems increasingly 
&ly more personal. He should, logically, 
el-propulsion than ever before. The prob- 
nt should significantly decline. 

The partial truth of this basic assumption and its correlatives is 
probably attested to by every junior college teacher. There is, 
somewhat more to be said on the point. Granted an awareness 
hood in the junior college student and an 
role, is this young adult's conception of readiness likely to be what we 
wish it to be? Is it not nearer our experience to say that he will often 
define the problems for which he wants answers according to expe- 
riences which have come his way illogically, fortuitously, narrowly? Is 
he not likely to believe that his special experience is general and typi- 
cal? Is he not likely to be more interested in decisions than in the tech- 
nique of making them; in a sense of personal power and adequacy re- 
lated to short-run goals of first job and quick social approval rather 
than in the development of patterns of thought and action; in ego 
rather than in society; in appearance rather than in being? In short, 


however, 
of adult- 
eagerness to play an adult 
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may not the very sense of urgency which compels a new attention force 
quick and superficial decisions so that the uncomfortable sense of un- 
certainty may be promptly dispelled? We have held that the mind 
asleep is the teacher’s bane; but the mind awake may possibly be a 
harder mind to shape if it has not been awakened in our terms. Pov- 
erty awakens a mind, but often warps it into what we consider an un- 
reasonable compensating purposiveness to acquire property. Real or 
fancied failure awakens a mind, but often bends it to the pursuit of 
success in any terms and for its own sake. Sex urges awaken a mind, 
but often fail to develop in it a capacity to love either a person or a 
cause, to be sympathetic, or to crusade unselfishly for some social value. 
The “awakening” must be in terms of a comprehension that one man’s 
welfare is dependent upon other men’s welfare. 

The junior college student, thanks to maturation and sheer accumu- 
lation of experiences, has the advantage of recognizing to some degree 
how his own fate is bound up with that of other people. He may re- 
main the egoist in his aims, but he begins to grasp the necessity of so- 
cial cooperation in their achievement. The student is ready to see that 
what once looked to him like problems for professional altruists are, in 
fact, personal problems for him. One of the big natural opportunities 
for junior-college-age youth is the achievement of a transition from 
glib, but mere, ability to say this fact to real appreciation of it as hard, 
practical truth. What has amounted to an unrealistic abstraction up to 
this point in his development must now be seen as the realistic opera- 
tions-level principle it is, as close to individual welfare as is technical 
preparedness for a specific job. 

In the earlier years of a student’s training he learns that there is 
wisdom in saving. He grasps the fact that there is power in stored up 
wealth, in money-in-the-bank. Along the way, also, he has met histori- 
cal record of inflation, of bank failure, and of fraud, He knows that 
man is not the individual master of his economic fate, but it is hard to 
appreciate this record as very close in time or place, as anything but 
exceptional disaster that makes the good story, as a record showing an 
accelerating trend to the story of interdependence, and as a matter he 
can in any way control. He finds it even harder to grasp the fact that 
his very ability to save is a function of something more than self-disci- 
pline, that wage rates and living costs are resultants of group-con- 
trolled behavior. He finds an interest in such questions as “How can I 
be better prepared to hold a job?" or "How can I improve my ability 
to sell myself?" and he does not so readily find an interest in "What 
can be done to curb inflationary trends?" In these later years of his 
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career in school, however, he is more nearly ready to be helped to see 
questions of “social” concern as actually questions of “personal” con- 
cern. The transition does not come automatically, but it is potential to 
a degree that it has not been up to this point in our school system. 

Accordingly, it is here posited that the junior college potential in- 
cludes, first, the best natural opportunity up to this point in our 
school system for the development of a new, broad conception of what 
properly constitutes a “personal” problem in our society. 

A second natural advantage of the junior college student is his 
greater average capacity to grasp the techniques of meeting needs once 
they are deeply and honestly felt. An adult who is seriously devoted to 
the acquisition of wealth (in contrast to a childish “Miniver Cheevy” 
type of sentimental longing for it) systematically attempts to under- 
stand what determines wealth-getting ability. When he understands 
that it is partly a matter of personal preparation and partly a matter 
of creating a friendly environment for wealth-getting enterprise, he 
decides whether he can and will pay the price. If he can and will, he 
plans the course of action and makes the serious effort. A child’s per- 
sonality, on the other hand, is less likely to be equal to elaborate ex- 
cursions into ways and means, less likely to promise a long persistence 
in reaching goals. Mere adulthood does not guarantee this difference, 
of course, but adulthood is a condition more likely to make this dif- 
ference possible. An adult faces mischance, miscalculation, and tempta- 
tion to deviate, but he comes to understand more generally the impor- 
tance of planning, the unlikelihood of a personal miracle, the need to 
seek out and utilize experience, the need to persist. 

Quite apart, therefore, from the broader nature of the problem 
which the junior college student will be able to recognize as germane 
to his welfare, is the further fact that he is of an age and state of de- 
velopment in which the techniques of problem solving can be most 
successfully and permanently instilled. In the earlier years of training, 
a student may learn a great deal about problem solving but the prob- 
lems are of necessity very much restricted in scope. They are likely to 
be more exact and definitive, whether they be honest problems or “got- 
up” problems for teaching the technique of problem solving. A sec- 
ondary school student will be interested in what the licensing require- 
ments for his vocational field may be, but possibly less interested in 
why they are what they are, whether they are adequate or inadequate, 
whether they significantly affect other matters like the price of service. 
A student in plane geometry may enjoy the problem of proving the 
theorem under the rules of the system, but is not likely to raise any 
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fundamental question about the axioms and postulates underwriting 
the system. An older student, facing his broader problems and wider 
interests, may be more readily encouraged to use the problem-solving 
method for all there is in it. He not only raises questions of status and 
comparisons, but also questions of trend, of cause, of effect, of mechan- 
ics, and of assumptions. He has a wider range of knowledge from 
which to postulate hypotheses for testing. The unitary nature of 
knowledge, interrelated at every point, and the tentative nature of 
knowledge, resting upon assumptions, values, specific conditions of 
time, place, and circumstance are end products of the problem-solving 
method when it is used ideally. Yet these products are the refined prod- 
ucts of a method which does not develop in one easy exposition. They 
are potentials at any time, but in the junior college situation they be- 
come more likely possibilities than at any earlier point in our school 
structure, Junior college teachers, like all others, must begin with their 
students where they are, but it would be a tremendous waste of poten- 
tial if the mere rudiments of problem-solving in social studies charac- 
terized the total offering at this level. i 

Accordingly, it is here posited that the junior college potential in- 
cludes, secondly, the best natural opportunity up to this point in our 
school system for the development of the refined skills which the prob- 
lem-solving technique implies. 

The two mandates laid down so far in this discussion of potentials 
of the junior college have been presented without reference to the 
material of contemporary affairs. The philosophy underwriting this 
whole volume is that the material of contemporary affairs is a resource 
to serve large aims and purposes. It is a natural consequence of such a 
view to hold that other resources might well be utilized in the realiza- 
tion of the identified aims. One may approach the field of historical 
knowledge as an instrumentalist or an institutionalist and in many re- 
spects operate as a problem-solver, using a 200-year-old scene instead 
of a contemporary scene. Thus, the study of history may be illuminated 
profoundly for a junior college student by so simple a device as 
reducing the Washington administration to a series of problems which 
it faced, the instrumentalities devised for the resolution of these prob- 
lems, and the prevailing, relevant circumstances which limited the 
available options. Hamilton, for instance, addressed himself to the 
problem of increasing the nation’s productivity through the establish- 
ment of more manufacturing. When one first learns to organize histori- 
cal data after this fashion—the problem, the means, and the setting— 
he is prepared to see the Hamiltonian solution against a perspective of 
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clearly analyzed problem, clearly available choices, relationships to 
other problems faced simultaneously, and new problems which came in 
the wake of the solution adopted for the first problem. Such an ap- 
proach makes history less a matter of mastering a recorded gospel and 
more a matter of developing understandings of problems the student 
himself discovers and poses and tests. 

Thus, whether one is using the materials of history or the materials 
of today as the focus of work, the method can be the same and many 
of the aims can be the same. An “either—or” decision, about materials 
is hardly necessary. The question is more likely to be when the one is 
more serviceable and when the other. The material most apt for teach- 
ing a student the process of problem solving or of critical thinking may 
or may not be the material which will best serve the student who, secure 
in the process, seeks to apply it for the acquisition of such outlook, such 
wisdom, such point of view as he will try to live by. 

The point of view taken in this discussion is that the material from 
the contemporary scene has many natural advantages over historical 
material as the focus for teaching the process of learning through prob- 
lem solving. The growing awareness of the close link between personal 
and social progress is very likely to have come from contemporary 
events through which the student has lived. He will have seen able 
people who did not succeed; he will have seen personal plans miscarry 
because of events and conditions beyond the control of the person, He 
will have seen positive benefits from such group-provided aids as mini- 
mum wages, licensing requirements, tenure laws, and legal extension 
of union privileges. He will also have seen some of the costs of these 
benefits. Further than this, the ability to ask guiding questions, 
lated to lead one into an independent inquiry, 
general knowledge about the moment of history concerned, The junior 
college student ordinarily has such knowledge about one historical 
moment only—the one through which he has lived, To ask a student to 
take a main problem, such as Hamilton’s problem of making this coun- 
try more productive, and to reduce this main problem into all the sub- 
ordinate questions of fact and of judgment, of Status, trend, cause, 
effect, and other relationships, is to ask him to engage in very sophisti- 
cated historical research. To ask him to do the same thing about a 
current problem is to set him down in the midst of a society which he 
has inescapably met in many ways and about which his creative imagi- 
nation can be trained to function well, 

Accordingly, it is here posited, thirdly, 
tential is more likely to be served when t 
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social studies objectives is the systematic utilization of contemporary 
event, condition, and problem, as a basis for learning the skills of 
problem solving. ! 

If these preliminary assumptions are correct, the junior college pro- 
gram in social studies will seek to personalize the social problems and 
to develop some extraordinary competence in coming to an under- 
standing about them. It will utilize the contemporary scene, as the 
most natural area of familiarity, for a source of materials in achieving 
these ends. There is a second impressive reason for drawing heavily 
upon the current scene. A close scrutiny of the list of characteristics 
of the citizen we desire to develop will remind us that the emphasis 
is on behavior patterns. The ultimate display of these behavior pat- 
terns is, obviously, to be on the contemporary stage. The area of 
contemporary affairs would thus appear to be both Alpha and Omega 
in the junior college social studies curriculum. Undoubtedly, it would 
be more apt to say that contemporary affairs are at no time appro- 
priately divorced from the social studies curriculum when this cur- 
riculum rests upon the development of the kind of citizen described 
in chapter one. 

It becomes necessary to emphasize, however, that these aims can 
hardly be achieved by the use of contemporary affairs alone. In between 
the initial grasp of the broader type of problem and the ultimate mas- 
tery of appropriate behavior with respect to these problems is the 
achievement of necessary understandings. One does not learn to uphold 
"conventions and institutions which preserve the democratic heritage 
while maintaining a readiness to make changes to meet new conditions 
and new times" unless one has moved from the focus on a contempo- 
rary problem to the related history of the problem through its various 
settings and conditions. To understand the third assumption of this 
chapter as removing the contributions of history is to misunderstand 
the process of problem solving. It would be quite possible to offer 
college freshmen a course in contemporary affairs which had no pur- 
pose beyond keeping them abreast of "news." This would be very 
much like offering them a course in the nineteenth century which 
merely kept them abreast of what was news. The distinction intended is 
surely obvious, but it can be illustrated briefly with one example. 

A recent report of the Federal Trade Commission underscores the 
continued and accelerated growth of near-monopoly enterprise in this 
country. This "news" can be reported, paralleling other news of the 
day, and all the facts of this report can be duly noted as current 
events. Or. this news can engender a serious inquiry into whether this 
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item matters to a student, personally, and, if so, what course of action 
seems indicated in coping with the problem. Since there is clearly no 
simple formula to be used here he sets about posing his questions of 
relevance: 

1. What has been the status of monopoly versus competitive enter- 
prise over the years of the past? 

2. Is there any clear trend of development in the relationship? 

3. What have been the various attempts at dealing with the prob- 
lem? 

4. At the moment of each attempt what were the circumstances 
which shaped the selection of the method used? 

5. What effect on the relationship did each solution have? 

6. Were new problems created by solutions offered at various 
times? 

7. Is there any reason to be concerned with the relative status 
of these two forms of business enterprise? 

8. Have older industrial societies met similar problems? How? 
Were the surrounding conditions significantly different from 
those in this country? 

From a sharp focus on the current problem, the student progresses to 
a study of historical materials which is fully as intensive and probably 
much more extensive than he would meet in a presentation of the record 
by a textbook author. At least, there is nothing in the plan that would 
prevent it. 

Accordingly, it is here posited, fourthly, that the junior college 
potential can never be fully served in the social studies by the use of 
contemporary affairs materials alone, but that a focus upon contem- 
porary materials and problems will lead to a more meaningful utili- 
zation of historical material. 

It is only fair to recognize that much good teaching, even in terms 
of the goals set up in this Yearbook, has occurred without any signifi- 
cant use of contemporary affairs. Any critical reading of this proposal 
for a contemporary-events-centered social studies experience in the ju- 
nior college is bound to bring to mind a great group of students, person- 
ally known to any teacher, who emerged from History I and II, Govern- 
ment I and II, and Economics I and II, well qualified for a career in 
social cooperation and possibly even in social crusading. What will 
surely come to mind, also, is the great group of personally known stu- 
dents who emerged from these courses indifferent to and unqualified in 
most of the social skills and attitudes we have hoped to develop. The 
struggle is to find a way to serve more effectively those we have missed 
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without jeopardizing the gains we have had with the few. It is worth 
while to look briefly at this recommendation for a contemporary- 
events-centered experience in order to see whether it holds the possibil- 
ity of undoing more of the good of the past than it promises to create 
of good in the future. 

In short, what do we risk in this approach that should give us 
pause? Is it time—time that would otherwise be spent on different ma- 
terial? It has been the spirit of this discussion that there should be no 
body of material taught for its own sake and that this applies to the 
American Revolution and the Korean War, alike. We have regarded 
contemporary material as we have regarded historical material—material 
which is peculiarly useful for the accomplishment of certain ends in 
the development of the student, There are fashions of educational 
literacy which require a reasonable conformity, but this applies both 
ways. One may be castigated if his students do not identify James K. 
Polk, but so will he be shamed if his students do not identify the 
present Secretary of State. And if the ends toward which we work are 
reached without the incidental knowledge which has briefly graced the 
minds of our students, shall we continue to believe that this knowledge 
represented the better route to the end? Knowledge steadily accumu- 
lates, but there is no corresponding adjustment in the length of a 
school year. We must always select from available knowledge according 
to its serviceability. 

Is it that we find knowledge of contemporary affairs inferior? Is it 
that we feel we have no perspective on current happenings, or in- 
adequate information? Yet, we live in the contemporary world and 
it is the contemporary world to which we must make responses. If we 
have inadequate information about it, or inadequate perspective, must 
we not be about the business of deriving them? In any event, it is 
not so much the answers that we are committed to supply, but the sense 
of problem inherent in the current scene, and the relation of these 
problems to our historical past. Finally, is not the test of inferior 
knowledge its lack of functionality in the educational process? If it 
motivates a student more firmly, dare we call it inferior? 

Is it that we feel knowledge of contemporary affairs will take care 
of itself, that our student will inescapably come to know the present 
world and be motivated in spite of himself and of us? We may too 
often confuse the logical possibilities with the reality. Without our 
help, the junior college student is likely merely to stand ready to learn 
something of his larger social responsibilities as a result of surveying 
the contemporary scene at random. Fear and pessimism and inertia 
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rather than motivation to find his place may be the result of any 
decision to obviate the contemporary from our attention. 

Is it that we can do the job without this material if we simply work 
harder at our task? When good teaching has occurred without the 
use of a resource that would simplify, what is the cause for pride? Our 
successes with students in the past may have been more apparent than 
real and many of the good citizens who have emerged from our schools 
may not have emerged so as a result of what they had in the social studies 
curriculum. We cannot be sure about the point and in the absence of 
evidence must fall back on logic. It is not €asy to escape the conclusion 
that, logically, preparation for the display of civic behavior should 
involve some student concern with the arena where his testing is to 
occur. 

Accordingly, it is here posited, fifthly, that the junior college po- 
tential for training good citizens will not be well-served if such matters 
as time, tradition, and faith in automatic social development of stu- 
dents are allowed to obviate any systematic utilization of the student’s 
world in the training process. 

A final basic assumption made in this chapter concerns the in- 
completeness of experiences which do not flower in action. This point 
is underscored less for the sake of insisting upon a test of the skills 
developed in the junior college and more for the sake of contributing 
to the actual development of skills and understandings. Real under- 
standings and skills rest upon real thought, and thought is rarely 
stimulated except as some demands for action force it. In the field of 
teacher training, the student teaching experience is not thought of, 
primarily, as a demonstration of a finished competence, but as con- 
tributing to the development of such competence. In the field of 
scholarship, one accepts the pressure to write—to write for his note- 
books if not for publication—because out of the effort to write com- 
prehensibly comes a great stimulation to think a topic through and to 
guard against the casual error. The student teacher returns from his 
first class with a sense of the reality of teaching problems which he 
simply could not grasp completely in the methods courses where he was 
the student instead of the teacher. The professional teacher knows 


very well how his preparation to meet a class has brought him under- 
standings which escaped him w 


sively approached a class hour. 

We have known these things and yet have not adjusted to them with 
anything like systematic planning, particularly in the field of citizen- 
ship training. Possibly it is because we have not taken very seriously 
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such aims as those listed in chapter one. It is possible, of course, to 
accept them as natural and automatic consequences of the good adult- 
hood and yet not to accept them as ends to be sought directly. A 
parent, for example, hopeful that his child will one day become 
courteous, may, nevertheless, regard courtesy as a function of happi- 
ness and security and direct himself singly to this end. Such an ap- 
proach does not seem warranted to this writer either in logical or 
experiential terms, for the same reason that any other single-minded- 
ness of aim seems unwarranted. The give-and-take in the accommoda- 
tion of purposes has been our history. The fanatacisms of the one- 
focus approach have wrecked many other valuable goals and purposes, 
and, very often, have not secured a permanent gain in any terms at all. 

The failure to adjust to the indicated aims seems more likely, 
however, to stem from considerable uncertainty as to technique. For 
our educational process has given in recent years considerable evidence 
of having incorporated the principles of the experientialist school. 
Under such influence, our elementary school students have come to the 
problems of arithmetic teaching via the experience of grocery store 
shopping. Earlier, at the graduate school level, we adopted the seminar 
method and taught our students research techniques by the case method 
as one might train a lawyer or a detective. In between these levels, 
we have had spottier adjustment to the notion that learning is the 
child of action. It is true that we have had homework exercises, work- 
books with all kinds of “thought” problems, term papers, and many 
other. things involving responses from students. Too often, however, 
these experiences have merely fed the narrower aims of assisting (a) 
memory, (b) passive understanding of other men’s ideas, and (c) 
the development of skill fragments which did not necessarily mesh 
later, in actual practice. 

What is so obviously needed is a guided project, an intergrating 
experience in which the nature of some whole process is demonstrated 
to the student at once in the effective terms of action-experience. What 
supervisor of student teachers has not heard his student say, on occasion, 
in the awed tone of the first moment of insight, what the supervisor 
had said to him daily for one semester in some prior course in methods? 
Such insight, if it comes in time, paves the way for constructive learn- 
ing and does not end in bitter defeat and retirement. When we train 
for citizenship, we do not have the strong ally we do when we train 
for vocation: the pressure to persist in order to have the wherewithal to 
live. A bitter experience as a citizen may come after the end of formal 
tutorial assistance and result in precipitate retirement from any con- 
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structive role. It may father a selfishness and a pessimism which will 
negate the constructive effort of those others who survive the initial 
encounter with citizenship activities and continue to struggle toward 
social improvement. 

Action-experience awakens the mind in our terms and in time for 
our service. The obvious interrelationships of one social problem 
with another will mitigate against a vacuum approach blind to the 
time and place pressures and problems which are parallel. The lab- 
oratory of the social studies teacher must be the present world where 
“live” problems can be used and where the impingement of one prob- 
lem upon another cannot escape us. One can, for example, in a vacuum, 
approach the question of inequalities and suffering and, single- 
mindedly, devote himself to solutions which do not take into account 
the old problem of incentive to produce. These two social concerns 
must be thought of together and the solution must represent an ac- 
commodation to many problems which press upon our social structure. 

Few will doubt these basic principles, in all probability, but the 
question will be: how can these principles be implemented? 

Accordingly, it is here posited, sixthly, that the junior college po- 
tential for training good citizens involves the use of some integrated 
action-experience and that this principle is most satisfactorily imple- 
mented when: (a) the action-experience is based upon a contemporary 
problem; (b) when the practice involves some student responsibility to 
act where his success can be measured in terms of what we have learned 
to call nonschool standards; and (c) when there is still time to return 
to the formality of tutorial assistance with a fuller conception of the 
problem of participating effectively as a citizen. 

In very rapid summary, then, it has been assumed that the junior 
college age represents an advantage and can constitute a climax in the 
realization of citizenship aims, but that it does not in itself automati- 
cally guarantee these results. The advantage expresses itself in an op- 
portunity for a wider concept of what a personal problem in our 
society really is and in a greater potential of persistence in preparing 
to face these problems. The use of contemporary affairs, alone, in this 
preparation, is nowhere implied or recommended, but the central and 
initial focus on such material is recommended. All material 
the contemporary, are regarded as resources and each type is to be 
drawn upon at the points where it can most effectively serve. Con- 
temporary affairs materials are most useful in awakening a sense of 
wider problem and in developing a greater sense of honest competency 
to investigate and derive conclusions and in affording an action-ex- 


s, including 
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perience which is basic to any "wholistic" appproach. Finally, it has 
been assumed that citizenship preparation cannot be an incidental 
function or it simply will not occur often enough for us to depend 
upon it. 

In the field of education there is very little which can be neat and 
arbitrary except as we do violence to the educational process itself. 
There is an artificiality about "laying out" the things that are ap- 
propriate to one level and not to another. The truth is, of course, that 
the appropriateness of educational materials and projects is determined 
by the specific student in a specific situation and not by labels of age 
or grade, There is, therefore, in what follows a tacit apology for the 
artificiality of an attempt to indicate what is and what is not ap- 
propriate in a grade-level structure. The significant thing is student 
readiness, The junior high school student no doubt exists for whom 
this whole chapter will apply more aptly than for a particular junior 
college student who could be identified. The point must be not to 
“box in" what one should and should not do at any given point, but 
to show a possible progression. 


CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS 


Critical thinking cannot begin until problems are felt. The first 
true problems will be narrowly personal and local. The emphasis will 
be on “me” and my adjustment to rules and regulations which I do not 
think of as in any significant way determinable by me. We may call 
this awareness of status. It is still a status problem whether I deal with 
the elementary school project of determining what fifty cents will buy 
at the grocery store or with the more advanced project of determining 
what the United Nations Security Council had on its agenda last week. 
Along the educational route from the elementary levels up, one seeks 
constantly to capitalize upon a native curiosity and broaden the op- 
portunities for its gratification. It would seem reasonable to expect, 
eventually, that the junior college student might have the habit of very 
wide reading and of regular reading about matters of status in his 
society. It would be a pity if the potential of the junior college work 
had to wait upon the development of habits of attention to the news 
of the current scene. Inquiries into status are basic and may be compli- 
cated beyond belief if one is doing original work and interpreting 
very subtly. In contrast to the other aspects of critical thinking, how- 
ever, this basic type of inquiry is an elementary process. The skills 
involved may be sharpened in the junior college, the areas to which 
they are applied may be broadened, but this must not be the end-all. 
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Many a contemporary affairs test (like many a history test) asks only 
such questions as would measure an attentiveness to “news” or to 
event, but this must not mislead the junior colleges in their grasp of 
function. It is not a question of more and more detail. It is not a 
matter of its being appropriate to ask a secondary school student to 
identify our ambassador to Great Britain and its being appropriate to 
ask a college student to identify our ambassador to a smaller country 
like Israel. 

Somewhere in the schools, a student must have learned also to ask 
questions based on status, but involving the mechanics of his personal 
adjustment to existing conditions, “What jobs are available?” will be, 
at first, a news item; but it must become “What job among these is 
most suitable for me?” and “How can I best prepare for that job?” 
Again, this can be at a very elementary level or at a more sophisticated 
level without changing the type of inquiry. When a junior college 
student gets no further than questions of the wisdom of his joining a 
union when he enters his chosen occupation, he is dealing with a 
question of personal adjustment, well enough at one stage of develop- 
ment, well enough at all stages of development only if this question 
is broadened, at last, into the more basic questions which the citizenry 
of our society must know how to approach. 

Beyond these initial questions of status, mechanics, personal adjust- 
ment, a student must learn to see the relevance of questions of com- 
parative status—comparative in time and place. Perspective is a func- 
tion of careful consideration of such questions. What were employment 
Opportunities like when father was a boy? What are they like in war- 
ravaged countries five years after? What are they like in other democra- 
cies where some modification of the capitalist system has been tried? 
It is difficult to think of any effective use of contemporary affairs in 
the secondary schools which has not reached this point in using con- 
temporary affairs as a springboard. It is the avenue of approach to 
history, for one thing, and the basis for linking the present with the 
Past on some other than mere chronological basis. In the junior college, 
this process goes on and becomes more refined, but it is not appropriate 
to have to introduce this sort of technique so late in a student's de- 
velopment. ' 

Beyond status, mechanics, personal adjustment, and comparative 
status, we come to what seems to this writer to be the unique potenti- 
alities of the use of contemporary affairs in the junior college. Given a 
grounding in the skills mentioned, and a continuation of them in 


greater breadth, there remain thé questions of trend, of cause, of 


~ 
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remedy, of improvement. All of these are part of the critical thinking 
process but the opportunity to engage effectively in these latter analyses 
awaits a certain maturity and experience—in short, a certain readiness 
more likely to be present in the junior college student than in the 
students of earlier grades. In a sense, the plotting of a trend is a 
mechanical thing when one is ready for it, but its relevance to the 
critical thinking process is not mechanical. It stimulates analyses of the 
varying circumstances associated with the lines of the trend, it stimu- 
lates the posing of hypotheses, it invites inquiry into prevailing stand- 
ards of value which may be associated with observed trends. The 
comparison of many trends forces an attention to more than one prob- 
lem at a time and leads the way to liberal rather than fanatical, single- 
minded crusades. It makes of critical thinking a process by which one 
can come to almost all the values identified in chapter one as character- 
istic of the good citizen. 

The questions which might properly be dismissed, earlier, as not 
understandable to a student as his own become at this point quite as 
personal as those more obviously ego-centered. Or, if they do not, the 
full potential of the junior college is not being reached. “Should the 
Taft-Hartley Bill be modified?” may sound like an abstract question, 
but whose question is it, in truth? If it be solely a specialist’s question, 
or solely an “interested party" question, democracy is resting upon some 
sandy foundations. . 

The processes of critical thinking may be learned in the abstract in 
plane geometry and in courses in logic. Applied to the field of science, 
these processes remain basic but not static. There is some accommoda- 
tion to the materials to which they are applied, there is some refine- 
ment and adjustment as the scientist uses them in his own field. So in 
social science. The processes of critical thinking as needed for use in 
the role of citizen do not transfer by magic from ego-centered problems 
to social-centered problems, both of which are personal problems when 


correctly seen. 


LOYALTY TO THE Basic IpEALs or DEMOCRACY 


Ideally, loyalty to basic democratic ideals is the resultant of critical 
thinking. Blind loyalty, loyalty from fear, or habit, or pride can hardly 
be thought of in connection with democracy whose essential is freedom 
of inquiry and decision. There are people so loyal they lie. There are 
people so loyal they will not see evidence. But such loyalty is pseudo- 
loyalty, more properly called stubbornness. 

It is an unfortunate thing to receive a student at any point in the 
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educational progression who has been indoctrinated uncritically into 
a pseudo-loyalty and who finds himself unable to tolerate an inquiry 
into the validities of the democratic process. When such a stance is 
combined with a faulty understanding of democracy as, for instance, 
the view that democracy means complete license or means our par- 
ticular set of institutional implementations of democracy, the problem 
of rehabilitating the possessor of such outlook becomes very hard. 

Loyalty to democracy is loyalty to a matter of spirit rather than of 
mechanics, Let no elementary school experience and no secondary 
school experience be responsible for delivering to the junior college 
a student who is convinced that to question the institution of federal- 
ism is to question democracy. Let no student develop the notion that 
democracy fits all societies in all times and places. This is not what is 
meant by loyalty to democracy. Democracy is an ideal which is possible 
when people are, and continue to be, able to use it. It is the type of 
social arrangement to which we aspire and which is not necessarily 
granted us by virtue of our aspiration. It is not expressed in formal 
ways which are the exclusively correct manifestations of its existence. 
Such a conception of loyalty to democracy must emerge from the 
junior college, but it will not be easy to produce it if other conceptions 
have been instilled earlier. 

At first, a student does not question the basic rules of the game. He 
surveys them and adjusts to them. As he matures, he will question and 
as much damage can be done by the horrified adult who represses the 
inquiry as is supposed to be done by the horrified adult who represses 
inquiries about sex, family loyalties, and other forbidden topics. 

If one reads carefully the detailed amplification of the meaning of 
loyalty to democracy as set forth in chapter one, one will be reminded 
of the pitfalls of an irrational loyalty. It can come to mean a glorifica- 
tion of what we have, a penalizing of variation from what we have. 
It can all too easily come to mean a compulsion to force in order to 
bend everything and everybody to the stereotype of the one-way right. 
It could lead to chauvinisms of the worst sort, to prejudice and perse- 
cution and to at least a social tyranny over those whose cultures are 
different from what is called American. And it might all be done in 
the name of a loyalty to democracy. 

The role of the schools must include at the elementary level the 
development of classroom practices in which students have the chance 
to qualify for participation in some bit of self-determination as a group. 
It must include the development of consciousness of individual and 
group differences without including the development of a self-conscious- 
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ness about these differences. We must not present Mexico as whimsically 
and oddly different, but as obviously and naturally different. Any atten- 
tion to the advantages of democracy must be accompanied by attention 
to the price of democracy. Attention in the junior and senior high 
schools to the American expressions of democracy should be accom- 
panied by attention to alternative ways of achieving democratic ends. 
Put negatively, democracy must not get to be a band-wagon label which 
permits an uncritical association of it with everything that is good and, 
by implication, a conviction that the adoption of democracy would 
remove every canker. 

In the junior college, there must come as a minimum: 

1. A clear distinction between democracy as a principle and the 
various institutional expressions possible within the spirit of 
democracy. 

2. A recognition that democracy as an ideal is desirable. 

3. A sense of the price any society and any individual must pay to 
achieve and preserve democracy. 

4. A recognition that democracy is not possible at all times and 
places and that it can never be adopted merely by high resolution. 

"These ends will depend upon the critical thinking skills which have 

been developed, upon the direct experience provided in democratic 
behavior before and during the junior college experience, and upon the 
degree to which false notions about loyalty and democracy have been 
developed in earlier situations. 


DEVELOPING A READINESS TO MAKE CHANGES 
TO MEET New CONDITIONS 


The balance between utter rigidity and utter fluidity is not easy to 
develop and maintain in a world devoted to a search for certainties and 
mathematical formulae. Yet the difficulties in the way of preparing stu- 
dents for such a balance can hardly be the excuse for not attempting it, 
unless it be true that the role of a citizen in today's democracies is too 
complex to be maintained. The conclusion would then be, of course, 
that democracy is too complex a system to retain, 

Such preparation for this characteristic as can be given seems to the 
writer to come to a formal climax in the junior college curriculum. 
It comes out of some insight into history, as distinct from information 
about history, and out of some sense of trend and causes. It presupposes 
intelligent loyalty, as described above, and not stubborn loyalty. It 
presupposes loyalty to basic ends, to a basic technique but not to 
specific ends and means. As in every other instance, these matters stem 
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from the proper use of critical thinking skills. Properly used, it becomes 
apparent that changing environments force different implements to 
be devised in coping with the problems that once were satisfactorily 
handled in other ways. There is a temptation to cry for familiar days 
and familiar ways, ignoring the fact that the days are not familiar and 
that the ways, therefore, cannot be familiar either. It does not seem 
at all possible to achieve this plasticity without the use of contemporary 
affairs. Without the means of grasping present status, how will it 
become apparent that institutional change is overdue? We can only see 
the record of similar instances in our history without grasping that 
they are similar to the present moment of history. 

With the younger student, only a feeble start can be made in de- 
veloping this outlook, because the problem of shaping his own society, 
taking intimate responsibility for his own position about proposed 
changes in that society cannot seem very real to him. Yet, in a more 
restricted theater of operations, he can make a beginning. He can, for 
instance, be brought to see the failure of old conventions and institu- 
tions to achieve satisfactory solutions in his school society. He can see 
in historical narrative some illustrations of this “institutional failure” 
even when he does not yet apply it to his own time and place. 

In the junior college, however, the mandate is clear that some trans- 
lation of knowledge and skills into plastic readiness, and some intelli- 
gently conservative guard against an uncritical acceptance of any and 
all change that may be proposed, must be achieved if it is ever to be 
done under formal guidance. 


OTHER POINTS or EMPHASIS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Just as one cannot say that there is anything in chapter one which 
may not properly be undertaken at any school level if the student is 
ready, so one cannot confidently say that there is any one characteristic 
of the good citizen which, in a specific case, is less likely to need formal 
attention in the school program than the others. The ability to ap- 
praise the services of public servants, however, is one which is perhaps 
more obviously dependent upon prior skills in the total list than are 
the others. One may attempt to evaluate a man as he may attempt to 
evaluate an institution, taking into account his purposes, his means, 
and the circumstances under which he has had to work. Such an 
evaluation is merely a special case of advanced skill in critical think- 
ing. Beyond this, however, is the important prerequisite of being able 
to consider factors involving personal adjustment in reaching personal 
and group decisions, This amounts to some independent skill in disas- 
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sociating oneself, with all his own predilections, in making decisions. 
It amounts to an ability to recognize that a public servant cannot serve 
each constituent as if he were the only constituent. The man whose im- 
mediate welfare dictates an expansion of the currency is in sharp 
opposition to the man whose welfare dictates a contraction of the 
currency. To the extent the one is served, the other is hurt. It amounts, 
also, to an ability to disassociate a man from his labels, to support him 
no more for being a Catholic than for not being a Catholic, for being 
a Republican no more than for not being a Republican. This is a 
refinement of self-discipline which does not come easily upon preach- 
ment, but which must be produced in the junior college experience. 
In the earlier phases of school experience, it will be possible to do 
something in the direction of this end. It was suggested, earlier, for 
example, that children can be made conscious of difference without 
developing a sense of ranks in the differentials. In the junior col- 
lege, however, experiences must be provided which afford a student 
the chance to practice this kind of objectivity in harder settings. Stu- 
dents must grasp the fact that they never will appreciate anything un- 
til they have forced themselves into some kind of sympathy with the 
point of view long enough to see how it looks to those who have it. A 
junior college student should know what it means to be the outlander, 
the different one in some society. 

Finally, at all levels, but particularly at the junior college level, must 
there be experience which builds a working faith in the intellectual 
and serious approach to the business of bettering our society—to re- 
form, if you like. The familiar relaxations of a weak optimism that 
things will come out all right, of depending upon instincts to the 
right, of following some hero or source of all true light, of tolerating 
infringements upon freedom of inquiry when the issue does not con- 
cern me or is in the hands of men who hold my views—all these famil- 
iar failures—can attest to the fact that mere "know-how" will not guar- 
antee its use. There must grow up in our students such sober habits of 
duty as will prevent writing themselves off either because of laziness or 
sense of no significance. Such habits and attitudes do not spring from 
an inspirational sermon; they spring from some parade of evidence as 
to what such behavior costs. Such a parade may begin in the affairs of 
small groups where the defection of one man ruins the enterprise, but 
the socially significant defection is in the larger affairs of citizenship 
where a man’s loss is not so dramatic in itself. The junior college must 
capitalize on its opportunity to make the larger problem personal and 
social dedication a part of a student's character pattern. 
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CONCLUSION 


It has not been the function of this chapter to point to the specific 
means by which the potential of the junior college and the potential of 
contemporary affairs in the junior college are to be realized to the 
maximum. In a very real sense that can never be done except for each 
working situation. It has been the attempt of the chapter, however, to 
itemize the special opportunities, in the whole business of developing 
the optimum citizen, which are inherent in the junior college phase 
of the educational experience. In the first portion of the chapter, six 
basic assumptions about the junior college opportunity were laid down 
and were summarized at the conclusion of that part of this discussion. 
In the last portion of the chapter, some attempt has been made to il- 
lustrate what the seven point mandate of chapter one might mean in 
the junior college situation. A very rapid summary of these latter com- 
ments is here provided: 

1. In the junior college, critical thinking skills must go beyond sim- 
ple problems of awareness of status in our society, beyond problems of 
mechanics and adjustment, beyond comparative status in time and 
place, to trends, causes, remedies, and ways of improvement. Serious 
attention to these latter points is the proper function of a program in 
the junior college which is devoted to building a citizen who uses criti- 
cal thinking skills effectively. The materials of this program would 
seem, of necessity, to be based upon contemporary affairs since the 
fruit of the thinking would be the expression in action as a citizen in 
today’s and tomorrow’s society. 

2. Virtually all the other characteristics of the citizen we would de- 
velop are related to effective use of critical thinking skills. Loyalty to 
the basic ideals of democracy, for example, is derivable from a critical 
examination of democracy as a system, and must not be confused with 
loyalty to a particular set of institutions which one democracy may 
have chosen. The emphasis which the junior college must encourage 
is one leading to a grasp of the price which must be paid to secure and 
retain democracy and that it is not available either naturally or by 
simple resolution to have it. 

3. The crux of the problem in developing a readiness to make 
changes to meet new conditions is in an approach to a contemporary 
problem through historical analysis of that problem wherever it has 
appeared. It must be grasped that history is one long parade of institu- 
tions which, though once serviceable, failed when basic conditions of 
environment were fundamentally altered. An adequate solution at one 
time becomes inadequate when circumstances change, just as an ade- 
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quate bridge across a river becomes inadequate when the elevation of 
one of the shores is changed. The wrenched trestle may be old and 
familiar, but it is not efficient. Such understandings come from care- 
fully calculated experiences and not from didactic summaries, 

4. The ability to approach matters involving interpretation and 
judgment, indeed the ability to do critical thinking at all, involves a 
skill in depersonalizing oneself to the point of unusual and unnatural 
neutrality. The junior college student, with his greater maturity and 
imagination, can be given real help in this particular aspect of good 
citizenship. The test of functionality must be applied without surrep- 
titious influences of label. 

5. Finally, there must be some sober sense of duty and significance in 
the role of citizen which becomes the constant bolster of the student we 
have prepared in the junior college. He must acquire a habit of using 
what he knows, the skills he possesses, and not become the "man who 
knows how but won't do." He must not fall back on the comforting 
delusion that he is not indispensable, that this instance won't matter, 
that there are others who should make the decisions which involve 


such meticulous attention and discipline. 


CHAPTER X 


Techniques of Teaching Contemporary 
Affairs in the Junior College 
By GEORGE L. FERSH 


HATEVER may be the specific purposes controlling a program in 
B nons affairs in the junior college, the approach is likely 
to be by one of three principal methods: by the presentation of a 
course utilizing the problems-approach method and centered upon the 
contemporary affairs which most concern students of the junior college 
level; by the projection of the content of traditional courses into the 
realm of contemporary affairs; and by the direct consideration of the 
most newsworthy events of the day or week. The last of these three 
approaches is discussed in this Yearbook at another point in connection 
with suggestions for effective utilization of materials. In the present 


chapter, attention will be paid to the first two of these three ap- 
proaches. 


Tue PROBLEMs-APPROACH METHOD 


In the previous chapter, it was assumed that the junior college po- 
tential is more likely to be served when the focus of the approach to 
Social studies objectives is the systematic utilization of contemporary 
events, conditions, and problems, as a basis for learning the skills of 
problem solving. This method is, of course, an instance of direct ac- 
ceptance of such a viewpoint. It does, moreover, conform to an as- 
sumption in the previous chapter that skill in critical thinking is basic 
to most of the outcomes delineated as desirable in chapter one of the 
Yearbook. 

Any discussion of the how-to-do-it problem must begin with the 
frank admission that we are describing an art. We can collect and trans- 
mit ideas and devices that have worked, but they are plucked from a 
context which includes a presiding artist. Lacking a reasonable fac- 


simile of this presiding artist, no amount of course organization or 


collection of ideas and methods will produce the successful teaching of 
contemporary affairs. B 


The problem-solving approach to critical thinking requires as care- 
ful planning as any other successful educational experience. One can- 
not go into a classroom, invite a student to choose a problem from 
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among the contemporary problems available, and dismiss him with the 
injunction to be about his business. Even if one had carefully mimeo- 
graphed a list of problems for distribution, he could hardly proceed so 
cavalierly with any degree of effectiveness. We have been reminded 
that critical thinking cannot begin until problems are felt as problems. 
One might go further. One will not feel a problem until he has under- 
stood it and even then, of course, it does not follow that he will accept 
as his own every understood problem. x 


Launching the Course t 

The first group of suggestions might logically concern the launching 
of the course and they may be conveniently offered if they are some- 
what formally summarized: 

1. Restrict the problem areas, but not the specific problems within 
the areas. If this seem, at first glance, to be an unnecessary and arbi- 
trary limitation, recall that the class may not be small enough for any 
"round table" approach and that some clustering of concerns will make 
it possible for the group work which will differentiate this approach 
from the tutorial direction of a thesis or other major writing project. 
It will allow an instructor to focus his preparation and be of more as- 
sistance in providing everything from materials to significant criticism. 
In a course of this sort, which the writer taught for several years, he 
limited the problem areas in each section of the course to some four 
or five, of which the following are typical first-course choices: the rela- 
tionship between the individual and his government; world political 
cooperation; world economic cooperation; the worker in modern so- 
ciety; urban and rural life today; government and its relation to busi- 
ness enterprise. Customarily, he sought to have all the problems being 
studied at one time derive from a single problem area for the reasons : 
indicated. 

2, Be sure the student gets a real problem. In the first days of a 
class session, the class must get a somewhat comprehensive grasp of the 
range of problems available within the area to which it is restricted. In 
practice, this would mean that the equivalent of the old “overview” 
needs to be spread before the group, preferably, of course, in response 
to key questions which the instructor asks. The area is probably not ap- 
propriate for choice if the student does not have some reasonable degree 
of familiarity with it, either through previous courses or through the 
informal experiences of his life and contacts. A useful student exercise 

ystematic search in a week’s newspapers and news 


‘at this point is the s 
journals for evidences of current problems receiving attention in the 
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identified area. The proposal of a specific problem should come, at 
last, from a student who provides also the initial evidence that it is in 
current dispute and that he understands the significance of attempting 
to cope with the derivation of some solution. In terms of contact with 
the class as a whole, one can do little more than set up, at this point, 
some standard earmarks of a problem and check each proposal against 
them for the benefit of strengthening the conception of what a prob- 
lem is, It may well be necessary, however, at this crucial point, to give 
much time to individuals who propose questions of fact instead of 
more complex problems involving both questions of fact and of judg- 
ment, or who profess complete lack of interest or skill in finding a 
problem. The problem must be understood and felt, ideally. Evidence 
of the understanding and inkling of the feeling can be shown in the 
written proposal, but the student conference will be the more realistic 
test. In general, it is better to err on the side of permitting a problem 
which is not fully grasped as personal than to settle for a problem of so 
little significance as to do nothing for him by way of extending his 
sense of being a member of society. There can always be the hope that 
it will come to be seen as personal as it is developed. 

3. Let the student make a preliminary analysis of his problem. The 
first step in his "solving" a problem is to attempt to consider which 
subordinate questions, or sub-problems, he will have to cope with be- 
fore he can arrive at a sound conclusion to his major problem. This is 
simple outlining in the form of questions, keeping those which are 
coordinate and those which are subordinate in their proper relation- 
ships. This is a preliminary, common-sense draft of a job as seen before 
it is undertaken but not before there exists some reference knowledge 
upon which it can be based. The struggle to think his way through a 
controversy is one of the most valuable parts of this whole process and 
should precede elaborate and fresh dependence upon reference books. 
In due time, after the research has begun, one can modify the prospectus 
as the need is indicated. The instructor, meanwhile, may stimulate this 
outlining by providing various checklists for the student to use in as- 
suring himself of having hit upon the major parts of the inquiry he 
would make. There are many such checklists, or one may derive his 
own very simply. In the previous chapter, one has been indicated which 
includes questions concerning status, questions concerning historical 
trend, questions concerning comparisons with other places, questions of 
cause, of effect, of indicated remedy, of parallel problems. When the 
student has a problem and a basic guide for approaching his problem, 
the course is launched. 
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Developing the Problem 


The second phase of the problem-solving approach is a critical one 
in that the student must be given help on his individual problem, as 
he indicates the need for help, at the same time that the class must fur- 
nish general guidance which students can translate into help on their 
specific project. It is a two-ring affair, with one ring representing as 
many subdivisions as you have students. The following suggestions are 
offered: 

1. Use the class time for general assistance on that phase of problem 
solving with which the students are working at each successive meeting. 
The student moves from his initial outline to problems of collecting 
data, The instructor uses the class hour at this stage to discuss the prin- 
ciples to be followed in finding and evaluating the material. This may 
mean a discussion of propaganda, pressure groups, and the meaning of 
primary and secondary source materials. It may mean the stimulation 
of the imagination as to what resources of relevance are available. 
When the student moves to the accumulation of material he has 
brought together, he will find that he is involved in contemporary 
affairs, historical affairs, economic history and principles, matters of 
political science, and possibly even materials from the other social sci- 
ences, The class hours, then, might be spent profitably in assistance on 
such material so far as it is related to the problem area as a whole. If 
the problem is one from the problem area of labor, the student's ma- 
terial will include certain phases of labor history, rulings handed down 
by judicial bodies, opinions of past labor leaders and present labor 
leaders, opinions of government leaders, and opinions of business men. 
He may decide to poll some small segment of the general population 
for their feelings on the issue. All of these aspects of the inquiry can 
profitably receive general attention in the classroom, apart from what- 
ever direct guidance an instructor can give to a student who needs it. 

2. Help the student progress through the maze of related material by 
permitting periodic conclusions, as each sub-problem is finished. 'The 
undertaking will bog down completely if the research demanded takes 
on the full dress character of a doctoral study. If the analysis has been 
good, at the point of outset, the final conclusions should flow with 
some degree of ease from the conclusions to each sub-problem. This 
permits a sense of progress and of organization which is important. 

3. The student will need help particularly in his grasp of the rela- 
tion of implicit assumptions to conclusions—both his own and those of 
his sources. The identification of assumptions of fact and of value 
which underwrite a viewpoint must be one of the skills which is de- 
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veloped under supervision. Simple exercises such as might be provided 
in a class in logic can be used to train students in this skill. Many sug- 
gestions for such exercises will be found in materials relating to teach- 
ing critical thinking. From these simple, episodic illustrations, one can 
move to a case involving a related conclusion to the problem of some 
student and illustrated in the field of interest to the whole group. Simi- 
lar special helps can be provided in the same way through exercises in 
interpretation of data—both tabular and textual—and in simple propa- 
ganda analysis, 

4. It seems almost a necessity to plan individually with each student 
the scheme for the written presentation of the report. If this be simply 
impossible to arrange, at least provide clear instructions so that the 
completion of the report will leave the student ready to share, accord- 
ing to your plan, his findings with the whole class. 

With the research on his sub-problems completed, the student has 
finished the second phase of the work. The total report is written up 
and submitted for criticism, and a synopsis of the research is presented 
orally to the remainder of the class. The students recognize that their 
conclusions are tentative, based on the data they have assembled thus 
far in an on-going situation, but they are more functionally prepared 
to face contemporary problems than before, more cautious, more re- 
sponsible, more tolerant, more deeply persuaded of the complexities of 
our social problems. In some cases, the conclusions reached may be 
challenged and here the students can be trained in the meaning of 
respect for diverse opinions, in the ease with which the same data can 
be understood in totally different ways where the assumptions differ, 
and in the problem of arriving at consensus. 

Logically, problem solving involves the final step of making plans 
for action on findings. The suggestions in the chapter on student action 
in the secondary school will illustrate the type of thing which may be 
done where a school situation permits it. The individual participation 
of students in various projects as part of securing data and enhancing 
the conception of a problem is also a part of problem solving at its 
best. 

In problem-solving courses of the sort described, above, not many 
separate problems can be dealt with in a single term’s work. In the 
writer’s experience, two such problems in a one-semester course of two 
semester-hours’ value is all that can be undertaken. The cumulative 
effect of such study is rather impressive, however, when one notes the 
problems which a student can investigate in the four semesters devoted 
to the course as it was taught by the writer. From the file on a given 
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student, the following report is available as to the problems investi- 
gated in the total experience: 

1. Should the government continue to support farm prices? 

2. Should compulsory military training be adopted by the United 

States? 

8. Should I join the United World Federalist Organization? 

4. Should I seek a teaching position in a large or a small city? 

5. Should Congress adopt the Compulsory Health Insurance Bill? 

6. Should the retirement age for workers be extended? 

7. Should the U.S. favor the internationalization of waterways? 

It can readily be seen that this method takes its beginnings from 
contemporary affairs and that the student moves from this take-off 
point into whatever subject-matter fields are necessary for the solving 
of the problem. During that movement he undergoes experiences de- 
signed to aid him in the accomplishment of the specific objectives 
enumerated previously in this Yearbook. It is not a teacher-led process 
by which the student comes at last to contemporary affairs, but it is a 
student-engineered program by which he begins and ends with relation 
to contemporary affairs with nothing that is logically related being 
considered out-of-bounds in the experience. 


Tue TRADITIONAL COURSE APPROACH PROJECTED TO THE CONTEMPORARY 


To shift, single-handedly, from one basic structure in social studies 
courses to another is not the privilege, ordinarily, of junior college 
teachers. It is conceivable that the description of the problems- 
approach method could be somewhat discouraging to one who was con- 
vinced of the merits of its approach but who could not follow it sys- 
tematically in practice. If one must begin the college introduction to 
social studies with a consideration of the Congress of Vienna, however, 
one can do so and use such a start as a preliminary to introducing con- 
temporary news of international conferences, proceed to deal forth- 
rightly with an analysis of the contemporary problems involved and 
“work back” to his beginning. Having to begin with, or even to “cover” 
the Congress of Vienna is no particular lodestone to one who is funda- 
mentally persuaded that such objectives as appear in chapter one are 
properly the concern of social studies at the junior college level. Hav- 
ing to begin with the Congress of Vienna and to “cover” it will offer a 
chance to proceed by a route which in many eyes is a wiser one—by the 
route of providing an orderly, systematic, chronological background, 
first, and then attempting to relate this formal knowledge to the con- 


temporary scene wherever it is deemed to have significance. At least, 
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such an approach might be looked upon as a compromise between a 
program that never touches the contemporary at all and a program 
which makes the contemporary preeminent. 

Thére is, perhaps, less needed by way of describing techniques for 
this compromise approach since it involves a minimum of structural 
change. The writer is currently engaged in teaching a contemporary 
civilization course in which this approach is being used. The course 
has been organized around the teaching of a selected number of basic 
concepts or periods which have contributed to the emergence of what 


we call contemporary Western civilization, Such periods or concepts as 
the following are included: 


1. The French Revolution 

2. The Napoleonic Era 

3. The Congress of Vienna 

4. Emergence of romanticism 

5. Industrial Revolution 

6. Mid-Century Revolutions 

7. Development of Nationalism 
8. Development of Imperialism 


These topics are utilized as case studies in the nature of society at some 
historical moment of the past. The attempt is made to see each of these 
moments as if one were living then: to derive the prevailing outlooks, 
the attitudes and status of the various groups in the society, the reac- 
tion of other peoples to the events, the sense of problem which was 
felt, the institutional solutions proposed, basic changes in the environ- 
ment since the last “moment of history” which was studied, outstand- 
ing personalities, customs, and artistry. This research brings students 
into contact with various types of source material in the library, and 
they are taught the fundamentals for evaluating such source material. 

After they have amassed their research material, they engage in 
some creative activity which will highlight the most significant aspects 
of the period, The creative activity may take the form of a play, radio 
broadcast, mural, debates, panel discussions, newspaper edition of the 
period, or any other device the group may develop. 

It is at this point that many students would have stopped in their 
previous study of history. But in this course, it is emphasized that this 
is only the beginning of the utilization of historical kn 
that they have the “feel” for this period of history, 
it for its heritage and its service to contemporary s 
tempts to develop generalizations concerning the: 


owledge. Now 

they are to diagnose 
ociety. The group at- 
se matters and in the 
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process learn something about the problem of drawing reliable infer- 
ences and summaries. 

The final step in the learning process is an attempt to project their 
generalizations into the realm of contemporary affairs. If their general- 
izations have concerned personalities and their influence on historical 
periods, they seek to identify present-day leaders whose personalities 
could be considered similar and speculate on the role the current lead- 
ers may play. If their generalizations concern the way in which certain 
groups reacted in particular situations during some period of history, 
they attempt to predict the behavior of such groups as they appear in 
the current scenes. If their generalizations concern such governmental 
activities as the waging of wars or the collection of taxes, they project 
their knowledge toward an appraisal of the contemporary activities in 
these departments of their government or other governments. If their 
generalizations are concerned with the past results of alliances or in- 
ternational organizations, they attempt to develop a reasoned estimate 
of contemporary alliances or international organizations. If their gen- 
eralizations are concerned with the role of the church during a period 
of history, they seek to formulate a consensus judgment about what 
would be the proper role for the church in the contemporary world in 
view of what had occurred in the past. 

The danger in too literal a projection of these estimates of the past is 
that insufficient attention will be paid to the new milieu in which the 
contemporary problem expresses itself. Attention to this important 
modifying factor is, of course, part of the projection process. It need 
not be assumed that because historical material is the initial center of 
this approach that historical material alone must be used in dealing 
with the contemporary problem. The method evolves naturally into the 
applicability of historical knowledge, however, and students come to 
feel intimately involved in associating themselves with future planning 
and voting. The potential functionalism of historical knowledge 
awakens in them a respect for planned research, The practice in apply- 
ing their knowledge to contemporary situations stirs them to analyze 
the contemporary world more closely. 


Tur Two METHODS IN CONTRAST 


If the previous chapter on the potential of the junior college for 
effective use of contemporary affairs be taken as a guide by which these 
two methods might be judged, the essential deficiency of the second 
method would appear to lie in the lesser opportunity for personalizing 
a responsibility, a sense of problem, a compulsion to act. The second 
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method affords less natural stimulus to think of oneself as a citizen and 
perhaps more stimulus to think of oneself as the investigating special- 
ist. The second method more frankly mixes its aims, or combines them, 
‘in an effort to serve a wider list of objectives. One might feel a consid- 
erable incompleteness in the first method if one did not move from 
“solutions” to application of them in civic affairs. One would hardly 
feel such incompleteness in the second method. 

A second deficiency in the latter method of approach would be that 
only those contemporary affairs would be reached for which there is 
some fairly obvious historical parallelism. Yet this is a more obvious 
deficiency than a real one, for neither method proposed “systematic 
coverage” of contemporary affairs. There is simply a difference in the 
principle of selection. Only in the third method, identified in this chap- 
ter but not discussed, is there an attempt to be systematic about con- 
temporary affairs for their own sake. 

The spirit of the approach in this Yearbook has been that contem- 
porary affairs is a resource and that historical affairs similarly consti- 
tute a resource. The real test of a method is how well the ends desired 
are reached. If one runs over the seven main categories for testing the 
good citizen, he will see no one which is not served, potentially, by 
either of these two methods described in this chapter when those two 
methods are working at their best. The differences are in the relative 
emphases which the two make in the total list of criteria. 


PART FIVE 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS MATERIALS 


CHAPTER XI 


Problems in Identifying Current Materials 
By WILSON VALENTINE 


N THE CHAPTER which follows this one, detailed lists of sources of 

: I material are provided and an attempt is made to give specific sugges- 

tions for the utilization of these materials. In the present chapter, some 

preliminary attempt is made to note the peculiar problems associated 

with the choice and use of contemporary affairs materials and to set 

forth some general criteria to guide the teacher in his efforts to make 
his own adaptations. 

The problem of choosing appropriate materials has sometimes been 
approached as teachers at one time approached the choice of a basic 
text—that is, in the spirit of making a choice which would in itself 
determine the boundaries of the course experience. The barrenness of 
such an approach must certainly be apparent to anyone who has read 
to this point in the Yearbook, even if he began with any such unfortu- 
nate notion of the relation of the problem of materials to the problem 
of contemporary affairs in the schools. 

; In general, this older approach manifested itself in two ways, accord- 
ing to whether the course in question was devoted exclusively to cur- 
rent events or current problems or whether it was a course in which 
the contemporary was to supplement the historical material about 
which the course centered. In the former case, a search was made for a 
book on current problems, in which the many-sided total of a prob- 
lem area was systematically introduced. Thus, a book which dealt with 
problems of population pressure, poverty, crime, unemployment, in- 
security, and ill-health might furnish a working base for a course. It 
would, as a minimum, introduce students to contemporary social prob- 
lems, undertake to produce some recent and concrete evidence of the 
extent of the problem, and probably review the major proposals and 
attempts to alleviate the problems as identified. Too often the course 
became rigidly set by the confines of the text material with, perhaps, a 
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somewhat casual introduction by teacher or pupil of related “newer” 
illustration as it came to light during the period when the class was 
concerned with one or another of the several issues. The material in 
this case would consist of a basic text plus whatever was conveniently 
at hand or could, on order, be dredged up on short notice assignment. 
In the second case, a search was made for the appropriate student- 
oriented current affairs publication, subscription was arranged in bulk, 
decent time allowances were made for student reading and discussion 
of the points covered therein, and the "text" was again the essential 
problem so far as materials were concerned. 

The trouble here, of course, is not with the materials, The trouble is 
plainly with the conception of the way in which to use them. One 
should be looking for materials with reference to one's objective, and 
the objectives are only partially served when such use is made of ma- 
terial as is alluded to, above. If one has in mind producing such citi- 
zenry as is characterized in chapter one of the Yearbook, one needs to 
be thinking in terms of what material will cause pupils to develop 
skills in critical thinking, to be loyal to basic ideals of democracy, to 
be ready for institutional change as needed, to appraise public serv- 
ants, to develop concepts of service and humanitarianism, to form 
habits of alert attention to their own world and a tolerance for basic 
freedoms. The problem is far more than finding a good introductory 
text in algebra, in which skilled exposition and cleverly contrived 
drills are substantially all that differentiate it from another algebra 
text. 

Similarly, the elaborate mechanics of the modern social studies lab- 
oratory with its provisions for motion pictures, radio and television 
reception, tape recording, wire and disc recording, playback, map-mak- 
ing electric gadgets for display and for self-testing, and all the rest very 
often turn out to be a case of confusing excellent resources with the 
solved problem. One can “play” as well as “work” in such a laboratory 
and emerge very little nearer the citizenship level we would achieve. 
The fault does not lie with these technological wonders but with the 
failure to see the materials problem as a matter of coordinating expe- 
rience with desired end. 

Undoubtedly, some materials come nearer to being “foolproof” than 
others, and have rendered significant service in the rel 
field of contemporary affairs instruction. Materials published spe- 
cifically for students, varying according to the age and maturity and 
purposes appropriate to the several groups of students, are a case in 
point. These materials, often carefully supervised by staffs w 


atively young 


ho are, 
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first of all, educators, are presented with serious attention to what pu- 
pil development they will support and are far different from a chron- 
icle intended merely to keep one abreast. The better news journals for 
adults have become, also, something beyond a series of communiques 
and just-before-press news flashes. The “materials” of contemporary 
affairs simply cannot be an isolated problem; subordinate to and affect- 
ing the rest of the big problem, the problem of “materials” assumes a 
correct perspective. 

Numerous attempts have been made to state criteria for the choice 
and use of contemporary materials. Normally, these statements pre- 
Suppose an acceptance of this gearing of purpose and material but they 
do not say so, to say nothing of emphasizing the point. A recent listing 
of criteria has been provided by the New York Times survey, as fol- 
lows:+ 

1. Material should be within the interest and intellectual range and at the 

comprehension level of the students. This applies to the use of films, 


radio programs, and recordings as well as to books and periodicals. 
2. Materials should be readily available with a minimum of administrative 


red tape. 
3. A tanien of sources should be on hand, and both teachers and students 
should know which to consult or use for information on current issues. 
4. Teachers must provide guidance in obtaining and using unbiased sources 
of pertinent information. Students must also be taught to recognize bias. 
5. Teachers should use materials in accordance with standards of profes- 


sional ethics. 


These criteria were not offered as recommendations but as a sum- 
mary of the criteria which school staffs appeared to be following and 
the emphasis leads directly to the single-text idea or the ranked text 
idea with a norm of suitability in terms of comprehensibility and re- 
liability. Different materials for different purposes does not seem to be 
a major criterion of what should be available. Yet, in the opinion of 
this writer, the problem of materials could be put as bluntly as this: 
The problem is to get the widest possible supply of materials purport- 
ing to describe and analyze or relate to the contemporary scene—reli- 
able, unreliable, narrow, broad, international, national, local—classify 
them according to possible use and choose at various times according 
to the purpose at hand. In the case study reported in the following 
chapter, the instructor emphasizes this point and seeks to provide his 
students with exemplars of all the materials the public, generally, 
meets, To be sure, one may need more of the “reliable” if one can iden- 


1 Corbett, James F., and others. Current Affairs and Modern Education. New 
York: The New York Times, 1950. p. 19-91. Italics are those of the authors. 
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tify it than one needs of the “unreliable,” but among the “reliable” 
are many varying emphases which functional criteria should identify. 
Let us look at some of these for example. 

1. Among those materials which “reliably” report the small, com- 

mon denominator of facts, are there enough to display a range of judg- 
‘ment concerning the meaning and significance of the facts? One can- 
not effectively just tell a student that two men can see the same facts 
in different context and with different values. This must be demon- 
strated and the demonstration requires material. Variety must not be 
run-of-the-mill successive cases. Tests must be applied to insure that 
variety means different emphases, different values, different assump- 
tions, different conclusions. 

2. Among those materials which “reliably” report the facts, are there 
those which introduce the relationship of the current problem to the 
historical concern with the same problem in other settings? One can- 
not effectively just tell a student that men were hunting for relief from 
war, from high prices, from low prices, from insecurity at many other 
times. One must have material to make this connection meaningful 
and to gain some perspective about the problem. 

3. Among those materials which “reliably” report the basic facts, are 

‘there those which introduce the interdependence of problems? One 
cannot effectively just tell a student that it might be possible to solve 
the problem of unemployment if there were no other problems of 
taxes, of declining motive to produce, of war fears. One must have ma- 
terial to make these interdependencies clear and deeply felt. 

Or, one can raise an altogether different kind of question on ma- 
terials, since materials for the teaching of contemporary affairs includes 
more than sources of basic information and interpretation. For instance, 
one might well apply such questions as these: 

1. Do my materials include aids in teaching 

(a) how to recognize and express a problem, 

(b) how to break a problem into small parts (to outline), 
(c) how to detect unexpressed assumptions, 

(d) how to identify alternative courses of action, 

(e) how to identify fallacies in thinking, 

(f) how to draw conclusions from data, 

(g) how to interpret data presented in tables and charts? 

2. Have I materials which will illustrate the meaning of loyalty as 
differentiated from nationalistic chauvinism or other pseudo-loyalties? 

3. Have I materials which will illustrate the meaning of humani- 
tarianism as differentiated from maudlin sentimentality? 
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4. Have I materials representing the various media through which 
appeals can be made to students in at least the major items above? 

It is customary to think of materials or resources as limited to those 
items of reading and other visual aids in communication and to those 
items of audio aids upon which one may depend for the presentation 
of data. The above questions will remind us that they should include, 
in addition, materials which train students in the skillful use of these 
data. Training in the use of the raw material of contemporary affairs 
involves another kind of aid, however, which is not purchasable by the 
most careful purchasing agent who may be available in one’s school 
system. The reference here is to the “material” of Opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the community. This material is acquired only by the more 
expensive process of making a place for yourself and your students, 
planning with such care, performing with such efficiency, that the stock 
of opportunities grows under the weight of its own successful momen- 
tum. To put this phase of the problem into a checklist comparable to 
the others provided is somewhat more difficult but none the less useful. 
Some questions of this sort might help: 

l. What "materials" have I for use in training my students in the 
habits and skills of civic duty? 

(a) In providing the opportunity to collect needed information. 

(b) In providing the opportunity to report such information, 

(c) In providing the opportunity to help with some community 
project which is undermanned. 

(d) In providing an opportunity to apprentice in some public 
agency or in some private agency associated with public sery- 
ice. 

2. What “materials” have I for use in training my students in an 
awareness of community problems and in judging the level of compe- 
tence of those public servants closest at hand? 4 

3. What "materials" have I for identifying the persons and oppor- 
tunities available in the community through whom help can be re- 
ceived and my plans be made known? 

'The problem of materials is not the problem of choosing the one 
most perfect specimen of journal, of source of reading material, of the 
general superiority of one medium. It can never be dealt with effec- 
tively as one of a series of problems; it is to be faced along with the 
problem of purpose, organization, and setting. 

Yet, in all this, there is no intention of minimizing the struggle to 
find the*best materials of each type when the teacher is compelled by 
his setting to restrict what he will examine and what he can afford to 
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provide. Once it is granted that the range of purposes cannot be nar- 
row, because the range of needs is not narrow, one may return to find- 
ing minimum materials within each type that will make possible some 
degree of adequacy. It is at this point that one gets into the subor- 
dinate questions about which there can be so little definitive guidance: 
Whether it is better, on the whole, to use the daily press or the weekly 
papers addressed to school populations; whether it is better to use 
topics and hope that the search for material relevant to the topic will 
keep a student abreast of the total news, or the other way around. Such 
debates are almost as idle as the child’s debate over whose father is the 
most eminent. The settlement on any one approach or instrument 
carries disadvantages with it. The particular "one" among the many 
to choose from will have its strengths and its own peculiar weaknesses. 
The use of minimum materials simply means that the teacher has a 
greater need to function in lieu of all the missing resources. If he has 
to put this added burden upon himself, he must, in the last analysis 
decide what minimum outside resources fit him and his class most satis- 
factorily. Here one can only point to the array of different purposes 
and encourage honest recognition of them. 


CHAPTER XII 


Working with Current Materials 
By RUTH DUNHAM CORTELL 


ACH PHASE of the whole problem of current materials, if fully and 
E properly discussed, could become a useful book in itself. To study 
current materials is, in truth, to study contemporary life, for each as- 
pect of contemporary life offers a rich bibliography of materials from 
which to choose, 

In the previous chapter, some general suggestions have been given to 
guide a teacher in the selection of the particular material which will 
fit his situation. In this chapter, an attempt is made to present in some 
detail a case history of the use of materials in one teaching situation. 
An elaborate illustration should offer many suggestions and make con- 
crete some of the possibilities which exist in this field. The reader 
should keep in mind that this is a case study only and that there is no 
intention to develop, here, what may be called "the best way.” It is a 
way and it is within the spirit of the aims set forth in this Yearbook. 
There are other ways which in specific cases will be better ways. 

This particular case study is based on the author's recent experience 
in teaching contemporary affairs on a direct-approach basis in a full- 
time, twelfth grade, one-year high school course. It will reflect also her 
experience in teaching adult students in a similar night school class. 
The particular focus in this case study is on an understanding of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The assumption is made that the principles here 
illustrated can be applied on any grade level of study and to any 
amount of time that may be available. The results obtained will 
naturally vary a great deal in quantity of knowledge acquired and in 
the level of difficulty of problems considered, but they need not vary 
at all in quality of work done. 

The presentation of this material is grouped under three major 
headings: (a) gathering and organizing information, (b) analyzing, out- 
lining, and discussing the information, and (c) summarizing, conclud- 
ing, and evaluating. 

GATHERING AND ORGANIZING INFORMATION 


The teacher of current affairs must keep himself well informed 
about the issues with which the class is concerned and the range of 
materials with which the student is likely to have contact. Initially, he 
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must have in mind the specific aims and objectives of the work and 
must manage to communicate these aims and objectives to the students. 
Ideally, this is accomplished through the development of these aims in 
some cooperative experience in the classroom, but the disaster of pur- 
poselessness must be avoided and the fallacy of a focus on immediate 
purposes only must be appreciated. 

For the unit on foreign policy (and to establish the aims of the entire 
course) two articles appearing in the October 1950, NEA Journal were 
used. They were entitled “What Can the Individual Do?" and "Bigger 
People for Better Times." In order that each student might have 

_ printed objectives in his possession in his own personally-constructed 
textbook, copies of Leaflet No. 58, of the Personal Growth series, pub- 
lished by the NEA were purchased.? This leaflet contains a summary 
of the ideals of democracy, a brief description of the American way of 
life, and an outline of the civic responsibilities of all Americans. Their 
cost is inconsequential—two cents apiece—and their contribution was a 
stimulation to students in terms of the need for the kinds of expe- 
riences which they were about to begin. Such specific stimulus brings 
to the student the equivalent of what chapter one of this Yearbook 
brings to the teacher, but it brings it to the student in terms of the 
specific subject matter and emphasis of his current topic. It reduces the 
general to something which is at least a little less general. 

It is relatively easy to find these special stimuli if one has a systematic 
plan of receiving, organizing, and filing the many materials which 
have relevance to the work. Many different types of current materials 
come to a teacher's desk regularly, and many come without solicitation. 
Not all of them can be used immediately, but if some simple catalog- 
ing system is developed, they become "filed" assets instead of "lost" 
assets, Several articles on the subject of what one author has called 
“fugitive” materials have appeared and offer specific schemes. Any 
adaptation of them which fits a teacher's unique needs and opportu- 
nities will do, but the sine qua non of any adequate system is an imag- 
ination capable of anticipating the types of materials that may be 
needed at one or another of the stages of the whole process. Beyond this, 
of course, is the need for a willingness to examine materials in advance 
of a moment of actual need. 


At the conclusion of this chapter there are itemized lists of sources of 


1Dolivet, Louis. “What Can the Individual Do?" NEA Journal 39:495; October 
1950. And Preston, Everett C. "Bigger People for Better Times." NEA Journal 39: 
495; October 1950. 


? Personal Growth Leaflet No, 58, published annually by the National Education 
Association for American Education Week. 
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information about current materials, lists of professional journals and 
aids, lists of available school-centered news journals and papers. Some 
of these are free, some are inexpensive, and some are sufficiently costly 
to require an outlay which must be planned and arranged for. A con- 
tinuous flow of information about published materials is absolutely 
necessary; hence it is an advantage for a teacher to be on as many mail- 
ing lists for the receiving of this information as he can arrange to be, 
provided he will invest the necessary time and energy to examine what 
he receives, and file these items of information in some functional way 
that will allow him to utilize them at the right moment. 

In planning the collection of materials for a project in current his- 
tory, a teacher needs to keep three objectives in mind: (a) To find cur- 
rent materials that will form a basic body of text subject matter that 
will be well organized and in the possession of all students, (b) To find 
materials that can be obtained in the form of single copies and kept in 
the classroom or library for reference use. (c) To be able to suggest 

- materials that individual students can collect and organize for their 
own interest and amusement..To carry out the first aim of obtaining a 
common body of subject matter that all students will be expected to 
learn, the teacher must find ways of obtaining copies of materials in 
quantity. One of the most commonly used aids in this respect, not to 
be lightly cast aside or dispensed with, is the weekly school newspaper. 
When used in conjunction with other current materials, it becomes a 
valuable addition to the basic subject matter, and it provides a helpful 
guide to teacher and student as to what issues are in some dramatic 
stage of development at a given moment. 

Teacher and students work together to acquire the basic text ma- 
terials, In the case study being reported, the unit materials which were 
located and put together as “basic text” during the first eight weeks of 
the project are listed in full as an instance of what can be found, 
where, and at what cost. Regard this elaborate listing as illustrative 


rather than definitive. 


Basic Text Materials in the Possession of All Students 


Title ‘Type and Source How Acquired Cost 
Our Foreign Policy, 1941-1949 Mimeographed unit, study ques- Prepared by teacher, du- 
tions plicated in school 
“Nation Debates Foreign Policy” Article, American Observer, 9/11/50 Class subscription $.55 each 
“Basis of Our Foreign Policy” Article, American Observer, 11/6/50 Class subscription 
Our Foreign Policy Pamphlet, State Department Pub- Purchased $.80 each 
lication 3972 
“US. Military Policy, 1950” Article, Reader's Digest, October Purchased $.15 each 
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Title 


Type and Source 


How Acquired Cost 


U.S. Policy in the Korean Crisis 
“U.S. Bares Korean Peace Aims” 
“Formosa Must Be Defended” 


“What Next in Foreign Policy?” 


Pamphlet, State Department Pub- 
lication 3922, July 1950 

News feature, Christian Science 
Monitor, 9/29/50 

Text, MacArthur Declaration, U.S. 
News and World Report, 9/1/50 
Texts, Truman and Hoover speeches, 
U.S. News and World Report, 
10/27/50 


Requested from State De- Free 
partment 

Class notes from refer- 

ence material 

Class notes from refer- 

ence material 

Class notes from refer- 

ence material 


The U.N. Story 


The United Nations, Handbook of 
the UN 


The U.N. Charter 
The U.N. Faces World Crisis 


“Assembly the Boss in U.N. Af- 
fairs” 


Pamphlet, American Association 
for the United Nations 

Pamphlet, Charles E. Merrill, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Mimeographed unit, study ques- 
tions 

Special U.N. Issue, American Ob- 
sercer, 9/18/50 

News feature, Milwaukee Journal, 
9/24/50 


Purchased $.20 each 
Purchased (for night 

school class only—of 

lesser difficulty) 

Prepared by teacher, du- 

Plicated by school 


From home 


“Revamping the U.N. to Meet 
Aggression” 


“U.S. Turns to Assembly to Save 
U.N. Peace-Keeping Power” 

A New Page in History, (Truman 
Speech to Assembly) 


“Debate on Red China in U.N. 


Assembly” 

“Two Nations Spark Drive to- 
ward U.N. Army” 

“Debates in Miniature, Austin 
vs. Malik in Security Council” 


Text, Acheson's address to U.N. 
Assembly, U.S. News and World 
Report, 9/29/50 

News feature, Milwaukee Journal, 
10/15/50 

Leaflet, State Department, Publi- 
cation 4000, October, 1950 


News feature, Milwaukee Journal, 
9/17/50 


News feature, Milwaukee Journal, 
10/1/50 


Article, U.N. Reporter, Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y., September, 1950 


Class notes from refer- 
ence material 


From home 


Requested from State De- 
partment 


Free 
From home 
From home 


Class notes from refer- 
ence material 


Background Information of The 
Soviet Union in International Re- 
lations 

“Sweden Fears Soviet Scheme in 
Baltic Sea” 


“We Can Win the Cold War: in 
Russia” 


Pamphlet, Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee Print, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office 

News feature, Milwaukee Journal, 
10/29/50 

Article, Reader's Digest Reprint, 
Pleasantville, New York 


Free copies from our Con- 
gressman Zablocki 


From home 


Purchased $.03 each 


Fight Against Aggression in Korea 


“How Russia Built the North 
Korean Army” 
Action in Korea 


“What Other Nations Offer To 
Fight U.N. War in Korea” 


Foreign Affairs Outlines, State De- 
partment Publication 3971, Septem- 
ber 1950 


Article, The Reporter, 10/10/50 


Pamphlet, First Report of U.S. to 
Security Council, State Department 
Publication 3935 


News feature, Milwaukee Journal 
9/24/50 


Requested from State De- 
partment 


Free 


Requested sample copies Free 
for all 
Requested from State De- 


partment 


Free 


From home 
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Title 


Type and Source 


How Acquired Cost 


Current Problems in Occupation of 
Germany 

“New Plans for West Germans” 
“Western Europe Casts off Fears” 


“ ‘Free’ Regime for Soviet Ger- 
many” 

“Germany, Rearmament Ques- 
tio 


“Tito and Yugoslavia” 


Pamphlet, State Department Pub- 
lication 3871, June 1950 

Article, American Obserrer, 10/9/50 
News feature, Milwaukee Journal, 
10/22/50 

News feature, Milwaukee Journal, 
10/22/50 

Article, 7 ke Reporter, 10/10/50 


Article, American Observer, 10/16/50 


RequestedfromStateDe- Free 
partment 

Subscription 

From home 


From home 


Subscription 


“Five Danger Spotsin the World” 


“Has Stalin Stopped at the Mid- 
dle East?” 

“U.S. Defense Buying Gives Life 
to World Currencies” 

“We're Not the Best in the 
World" 

What Should tke USA Try to Ac- 
complish at This Assembly? 


Article, U.N. World, August, 1950 
Article, The Reporter, 10/10/50 


News feature, Milwaukee Journal, 
10/29/50 

Article, Reader's Diyest, October, 
1950 

Leaflet, Peoples Section for the 
United Nations, October 1950 


Class notes from refer- 
ence material 


From home 


Purchased 


Class notes from teacher's 
copy 


These materials represent "text" in the amount of perhaps six or 
seven chapters in a regular textbook. They consist of materials that are 
collected in quantity. In a full-time contemporary affairs class, students 
and teacher will have sufficient time to engage, concurrently, in a sur- 
vey of other important news about people and events and construct 
this information into a different type of current affairs textbook which 
will give more miscellaneous, chronological attention to the news of 
the day. The more purposive activity, however, seems to the writer to 
be the topical attention to a theme around which this miscellany of 
news can be grouped. The material listed in the table, above, can be 
filed in one section of the student-produced textbook, together with 
records of study questions, activities, and tests pertaining to them. The 
titles of the chapters into which the basic text material could be grouped 
might be: 

1. Our Foreign Policy 

2. The United Nations 

3. The United States and the United Nations 
4. The United States and Russia 

5. 'The Problem of Korea 

6. Our Policy in Western Europe 

7. Summary: Danger Spots in the World Today 


Since students need to learn skills in problem solving and to see the 
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relationships of one problem to another, but need also to become ac- 
quainted with the daily flow of important news in order to be well 
informed and possessed of the raw material for problem solving, it will 
be profitable to. combine these two experiences in one course. In a 
year’s course, one might study intensively three or four important prob- 
lems or themes. In the same period, a student can systematically be- 
come acquainted with the names, accomplishments, and ideas of many 
prominent people, and can acquire a vocabulary of significant terms 
and expressions used in the news during the year, In the student text- 
book, these data are grouped under such headings as these: 

1. Prominent People 

2. Significant Terms 

3. Economic Affairs 

4. Election News 


not become just a hit and miss scra 
it must be important and significa 
‘logically and neatly. One of the most important things that students 
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the reasons, all of which center about arrangements for more effective 
utilization of the materials. 

The work of collecting and organizing information, plus acquiring 
a reasonable amount of knowledge about the events of the day, can be 
approached systematically. Usually, the Monday and Tuesday class 
periods are spent in discussing news articles from the previous week, 
and coming to some decisions as to whether and how they serve our 
purposes, where they belong in the textbook, and how to arrange and 
file them. These are also the days on which new names and terms are 
added to the lists. Usually, there is time on these days to provide for a 
consideration of any relevant magazine articles that have been noted. 
Wednesday and Thursday are spent in different ways, depending upon 
the nature of the work being done, the problem under consideration, 
and the activities that have been agreed upon. Sometimes a selected 
article or pamphlet is of such difficulty that it requires detailed class 
study to analyze it. A difficult part of an article or speech may need 
group study. Students are expected to keep well enough informed 
about current events to pass a short factual quiz at any time, although 
these tests are usually given on Friday. During the news-gathering 
period, the concentration is upon acquiring and organizing material 
and not primarily upon analysis and evaluation in any except catalog- 
ing terms. 

A school library that has a great variety of popular magazines for 
reference purposes is a great asset. Naturally, library copies cannot be 
clipped, and these materials must fall into the second category: the 
non-textbook materials which the student will use. The most useful 
weekly general news magazines to the class in question were: U. S. 
News and World Report, Time, and Newsweek, for the conservative 
viewpoint; and The Nation and The New Republic for the liberal: 
viewpoint. The U.S. News and World Report is especially valuable 
for its verbatim reports of interviews with prominent people and for 
its frequent publication of the texts of important speeches and docu- 
ments. For the most part, it emphasizes political and economic matters 
and relationships with foreign nations. The articles are short, to the 
point, and well illustrated with attractive and artistic charts and 
graphs. On controversial questions, it is sufficiently impartial and non- 
partisan, The material lends itself well to the construction of a text- 
book in current history of the type the class was attempting. Students 
in search of material about people, sidelights on events, or illustration, 
always like Time and Newsweek, where, however, the news is some- 
what harder to extract from the viewpoint associated with the presen- 
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tation. The educational bureaus or departments of Time and News- 
week provide numerous aids to teachers for the utilization of the ma- 
terial in their magazines. The New Republic and The Nation are also 
excellent opinion magazines and present a needed balance in emphasis. 

Let it be recalled that this is a Teport of one class and its experiences 
only. There is not sufficient space here for a description of the possi- 
bilities for the many magazines available. Even a limited school library 
ought to have such Magazines as National Geographic, Current 
History, Harper’s, and the Atlantic Monthly, Virtually each one of the 
more popular magazines wil! be found useful to a class at some time 
during a course, The article entitled, "Hiroshima, U.S.A." appearing 
in Collier's? was so useful to the class that the school purchased a com- 
plete set of copies for future classes in 


numerous instances of this univ 
periodicals. 


‘Students should be encouraged to read their daily newspapers each 
day, especially for the editorial yj 


library. Personal subscript 
and staff members, and 


- Materials so acquired can 
les in more satisfactory organization. 
about a dozen large loose-leaf note- 
Per covers and are fastened together 
are the titles of some of them: 

- Prominent People 

- Atomic Bomb 

- Atlantic Union Idea 

- World Government Idea 

- The United Nations 

- The United States and Russia 

- The Marshall Plan 

. Current Elections 

- Economic Problems 

10. Political Problems 

Il. Technological Advancement 


? Lear, John. “Hiroshima, U.S.A.” Collier's Magazine, 


tO O0 -1 O» Ct i O0 n9 — 


August 5, 1950. 
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Within each notebook, the arrangement of the material is either alpha- 
betical or topical. The file labelled “Technological Advancement,” for 
example, contains recent articles about color television, orlon, radar, 
sonar, thinking machine, and the like. 

Other files contain pictures, maps, charts, graphs, samples of 
different kinds of propaganda and, in general, useful teaching aids. 
These materials are usually prepared so that they may also serve as 
bulletin board exhibits at appropriate moments. 

The usefulness of classroom files cannot be overestimated. They pro- 
vide reference materials for immediate use inside the classroom. They 
save the teacher and the students much unnecessary “leg work.” They 
make possible the difference between vague and precise assignments. 
They prevent the loss of useful material which was uncovered at some 
moment in advance of the time it was needed. 

As an elaborate illustration of the yield of the classroom files in 
connection with the unit on foreign policy, a tabular presentation of 
its contents, how each item was acquired, and how each item was 


used is here provided. 


Current References Used for Foreign Policy Unit 


Title 


Type and Source 


“Pacing the Facts in the 
Far East” 


“Major Review of Tru- 
man Foreign Policy Spelled 
Out by Connally” 


“A New Look at the Eco- 
nomic Challenge” 


“Significance: Inter- 
national Pattern of 
Aggression” 
""Three-Power Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers” 


“Mobilization Measures” 


“Internal Security Legis- 
lation” 


Articles on question of 
“Preventive War” 


Text of speech by Wm. S. B. 
Lacy, State Dept. Vital 
Speeches, 9/1/50 

Text of speech by Chairman 
of Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, 9/29/50 
Background article, Annals 
of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 
July 1950 


Articlein Newsweek, 8/21/50 


Article in Current Develop- 
ments in Foreign Policy, 
(U.S.) September 1950 
(Brookings Institution) 
Article in Current Develop- 
ments in Foreign Policy, 
(U.S.) September 1950 
Article in Current Derelop- 
ments in Foreign Policy, 
(U.S.) September 1950 
Article in Current Develop- 
ments in Foreign Policy, 
(U.S.) September 1950 


How Used 


Reading assignment in li- 
brary to determine what for- 
eign policy is. 

Student committee outlined 
it and provided notes for 
class. 


Reading nssignment in li- 
brary to discover what our 
economic policy is (Point 
Four). 

Reading assignment in li- 
brary. Purpose to get back 
ground of summer events, 
Student analysis and note- 
taking in classroom. 


Student analysis and note- 
taking in classroom. 


Student analysis and note- 
taking in classroom. 


Student analysis and note- 
taking in classroom, 


How Acquired 


Teacher borrowed copy 


Teacher 


Teacher found it in li- 
brary 


Teacher's personal sub- 
scription 

Classroom subscription 
provided by school 
(Publication of Brook- 


ings Institution) 


(Publication of Brook- 
ings Institution) 


(Publication of Brook- 
ings Institution) 
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Title 


“The Dismal Summer” 


“Red Threat on our 
‘Tropic Frontier” 
“Truman Meets 
MacArthur” 


“We Need Power To Pre- 
serve Peace” 


“A Front Against Red Ag- 
gression Slowly Emerges” 


“Word from Washing- 
ton” 


“Clues to Russia’s Think- 
ing” 


“United Nations, 1950” 


“How U.N. Has Suc- 
ceeded and Failed in Five 
Years” 


“British Trade Unionists 
Support U.N.” 


“Breaking Russia’s Veto 
Power” 


"Five Years of Unesco” 


“New York, Center of 
Peace or War?” 


“Now for Deeds Ahead of 
Words” 


“General Assembly Elec- 
tions for Security Council 
Seata” 


“The Shape of Things” 


“Vishinsky vs. Dulles” 


“U.S. Proposals Regard- 
“ing UN" 
“Russia Bestows a Veto” 


“General Assembly, Fifth 
Session Opens" 


Type and Source How Used How Acquired 
Editorial, The Reporter, Discussionoftheterm"'pre- Sample copies for all 
10/10/50 ventive war” and varying 


Article, Saturday Evening 
Post, 10/28/50 


Editorial, The New Repub- 
lic, 10/23/50 


Editorial, Colliers, 8/5/50 


Editorial, Saturday Evening 
Post, 10/28/50 

News comment and Edito- 
rial, Fortune, October 1950 


Article, Newsweek, 10/16/50 


Special issue, Our Times, 
school newspaper, October, 
1950 


News feature, Milwaukee 
Journal, 10/22/50 


Leaflet, British Economic 
Record, from British Infor- 
mation Services 


Article, U.S. News and 
World Report, 10/0/50 


Article, NEA Journal, Oc- 
tober 1950 


Article, Newsweek, 9/18/50 


Article, Newsweek, 9/25/50 


UN section of Current De- 
celopments in Foreign Policy, 
September 1950 

Editorial viewpoint on ex- 
tension of Lie's term, The 
Nation, 10/21/50 
Article, The Nation, 10/21/50 


Editorial, 
10/21/50 


Article, Christian Science 
Monitor, 10/14/50 


The' Nation, 


Article, United Nations Bul- 
letin, 10/1/50 


opinions concerningi t. 
One student reported on 
problem south of us. 

Class discussion of view- 
points on policy in Asia and 
at home. 

Reading assignment in li- 
brary to find press opinion, 
Student report on press 
opinion. 

Reading assignment in li- 
brary to discover press opin- 
ion. 

Student report and discus- 
sion of Russia’s use of prop- 
aganda. 

Class took notes on agenda 
of U.N. General Assembly 
and names of U.S. Dele- 
gates. E 

"Teacher demonstration; 
read and outlined itin class; 
7 successes, 3 big failures. 
Impromptu discussion aris- 
ing from question concern- 
ing Dritish needs and atti- 
tudes. 

Informal conversation held 
on the veto; students used 
library copy. 

Student report provided 
answers to questions in 
mimeographed unit. 
Student report on Secretar- 
iat building visited during 
summer. 

Teacher overview talk to 
point up importance of U.N. 
meeting and its agenda. 
Student looked up new Se- 
curity Council membersand. 
class copied results. 
Discussion of work of Secre- 
tary General. 


Discussion of leaders in 
UN. 

Discussion, peace by agree- 
ment vs, “preventive war.” 
Discussion of leaders in 
U.N. and Secretary-Gener- 
al's work. 1 
Reading assignment in li- 
brary to discover informa- 
tion about Chinese repre- 
sentation question. 


Student discovery. 


"Teacher found it in li- 
brary 


Teacher purchased copy 
Student discovery 


Teacher purchased copy 


Student discovery 


Through teacher's 
membership in Junior 
Town Meeting League 


Teacher clipped it from 
paper; students missed 
it 

Teacher is on their 
mailing list 


"Teacher's personal sub- 
scription 

Teacher's subscription 
Student discovery 
"Teacher's subscription 
Classroom reference 


Teacher purchased copy 


"Teacher purchased copy 
"Teacher purchased copy 


Teacher 


Teacher found it in li- 
brary 
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Type and Source 


How Used 


How Acquired 


“West to open UN Door 
to Mao—If He Behaves” 
“American Plans for Per- 
manent Military Readi- 
ness” 

“The Greatest Crusade” 


“If Russia Wanted 
Pence” 


“War Engulfs Korea’s 
Land of Morning Calm” 


“Why War Came in 
Korea?” 

“State Department 
White Paper on Korea” 
“Gromyko Statement 
Charging U.S. aggression 
in Korea" 

“I Saw Us Almost Get 
Licked in Korea” 

“U.S, War Casualties in 
Korea” 
"Indo-China—Another 
"Target for Communism” 
“Model Korea, with 
U.S.-U.N. Help" 


“Must U.S. Fight An- 
other Korean War?” 


“Expose the Aggressors” 


“Don't Overrate the 
U.S.S.R. Either” 


“Germany, Where East 
Faces West" 


“Germany, Proposed Re- 
armament; 9-Power Con- 
ference; 3-Power Agree- 
ment on Police Force” 


Article, U.S. News and 
World Report, 9/29/50 
Article, Newsweek, 9/18/50 


Editorial, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, 10/25/50 


Editorial, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, 10/27/50 


Bulletin, School Service, 
National Geographic Soci- 
ety, Washington, D.C. 
Article, Current History 
magazine, September 1950 
Article, Current History 
magazine, September 1950 
Article, Current History 
magazine, September 1950 


Article, Saturday Erening 
Post, 10/28/50 
Article, Time 
10/30/50 
Article, Christian Science, 
Monitor, 10/14/50 

Article, U.S. News and 
World Report, 10/20/50 


magazine, 


Article, U.S. News and 
World Report, 11/3/50 


Editorial, U.S. News and 
World Report, 10/6/50 


Editorial, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, 9/12/50 


Article, Senior Scholastic, 
10/18/50 


Three articles in Current 
Developments in U.S. For- 
eign Policy 


Reading assignment in li- 
brary to awaken interest, 
Reading assignment in li- 
brary; purpose repetition of 
Acheson’s proposals. 
Teacher read it to class to 
point out great force of pub- 
lic opinion and strength of 
individual action. 

Student reported Journal 
reaction to Truman speech 
to U.N. 

Student report to bring out 
geographic description of 
Korea. 

Reading assignment in li- 
brary; causes to be outlined. 
Reading assignment in li- 
brary, for U.S. viewpoint. 
Reading assignment in li- 
brary, for Russian view- 
point. 

Student report to arouse 
further interest in future. 
Student report, class notes 
on figures. 

Informal conversation on 
world danger-spots. 
Reading assignment to li- 
brary; purpose to induce in- 
terest in future. 

Reference for informal con- 
versation on world danger- 
spots. 

Reading assignment in li- 
brary to answer class ques- 
tions on justification for 
Korean sacrifices, 

Teacher read it to class, to 
find answers to some fears 
expressed in class. 

Reading reference for infor- 
mal conversation on world 
danger-spots. 

Reading assignment for in- 
formal conversation on 
world danger-spots. 


Teacher's subscription 


Teacher 


Clipped from news 


Student discovery. 


Teacher subscription 
25 cents per year 
Teacher found it in li- 
brary 

Teacher found it in li- 


brary 

Teacher found it in li~ 
brary 
Student discovery 
Student discovery 


Teacher 


"Teacher's subscription 
Teacher's copy 


Teacher's copy 


Clipped from paper 


Teacher found it in li- 
brary 


Classroom reference 


The teacher who see 
magazines and points th 
effort. When an article i 
Better Governmen 

1*How to Get Better Government. 


t"* is rea 


them out to s 


ks related and significant current articles in 
tudents is well rewarded for his 
n the Reader’s Digest entitled "How to Get 
d, and the student discovers that he already 


” Reader's Digest, November, 1950, p. 84. 
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has in his current history textbook (section on the Election of 1950) 
a copy of the original article from the Wisconsin Taxpayers’ Alliance? 
bulletin, he feels proud that in his own knowledge he is aware of 
information deemed newsworthy later in a national magazine, The 
student begins to feel that perhaps school is worthwhile and helpful 
to him in the serious matter of finding his own place in American 
adult life. 

The construction of a current history textbook becomes more inter- 
esting to a student if he is permitted to enlarge and decorate it with 
materials of his own choosing. To suggest the possibilities here, and 
to indicate materials of the right sort, the teacher needs to become 
familiar with the instructional values connected with the use of 
pictures, cartoons, maps, and charts. The authorship of this type of ex- 
position prepares a student to be critical of non-text materials, also, as 
they come to him in the newspapers and books. 

During the period of gathering information, it will be helpful to use 
short information and assignment projects which aim to teach the 
student how to do something and how to apply these skills to the 
specific current affairs situation at hand. The titles of some of these 
sub-units are: 


1. How To State a Problem 

2. How To Define a Significant Word or Term 
3. How To Carry on an Informal Conversation 
4. How To Analyze Propaganda 

5. How To Analyze an Editorial 

6. How To Read Your Newspaper 

7. How To Outline a Magazine Article 

8. How To Interpret a Political Cartoon 


It is interesting to watch a group of students attempting to apply in- 
structions in this area. They are very serious about it, because, 
generally, few of them know how to do these things, and they would 
like to know.® 

In our school each day brings a twenty-minute, lunch-hour, assembly 
program available to all students who desire to attend. Very often films 
of current significance are shown. From the Assembly director a 

^ What Ails Politics." The Wisconsin Taxpayer, May, 1950, 122 Washington Ave- 
nue, Madison 3, Wis. 

*For further information about the author's objectives, course organization, and 
short units of instruction, respectively, see: “The Five-Day News Survey Course,” 
Social Studies 41:68; February 1950; “The Full-Time Current History Class,” Civic 


Leader, October 3, 1949; and “Outlining the Current History Course,” Civic Leader, 
November 6, 1950. 
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weekly bulletin is available showing in advance the titles of the fil 

to be shown so that students can be directed to pictures the us dia 
to see. During U.N. week, several excellent films were piace be 
plaining the structure and procedures of the U.N. Tape recordin 

of radio addresses are regularly provided and offer a fine o nds 
to relate classroom work in current affairs to the radio Mio ams at 
the day but at the most convenient time. All-school map exhibit of 
more than routine nature have been arranged. Small round) openings 
in a huge painted map of Korea permit red and blue colored lights to 
show the respective positions of the North Korean and the UN. forces 

The work of gathering news information about people and events 
continues throughout the semester. This is a continuing assignment 
which builds a habit of following the news in the newspapers and 
magazines. It also builds a lasting interest which does not easily die 
out. This habit is supplemented by another important undertaking— 
the encouragement of active participation in the community affairs de- 
voted to discussions of contemporary affairs. The class purchased a 
community ticket for Town Hall meetings which are held biweekl 
Students selected one member of the class who attended and Ux 
reported on the program. 

With reference to the problem studied intensively, in this particu- 
lar illustration on "Our Foreign Policy," a certain point is reached at 
which we stop collecting any more materials of a type that requires 
concentrated study. Here is a brief general schedule for the semester's 
work: 

Semester Schedule 
September and October: Gather, read, and organize information 
1. Instruction and demonstrations for constructing textbook 

9. Gather information, read it, organize it 

3. Give regular tests on this material and follow with discussions 
November: Analyze and outline problem information 

1. Monday and Tuesday: Gather information on news of people and 


events 
2. Wednesday 
formation 
3. Friday: Tests and discussions 
2 are and summariz lem i $ 
December: Comp e problem information, form con- 


clusions 


]. First two weeks 
a. Monday and Tuesday: Gather information on news of people 


and Thursday: Analyze and outline the problem in- 


and events 
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b. Wednesday and Thursday: Discuss and compare viewpoints on 
problem information 
c. Friday: Tests and discussions 
2. Third week 
a. Monday and Tuesday: Gather information on news of people 
and events 
b. Wednesday and Thursday: Summarize and draw conclusions 
on problem information 
c. Friday: Tests and discussions 
January: Evaluation 
l. First week: Review and drill on information concerning people, 
terms, and events 
2. Second week: Review and drill on problem information 
3. Third week: Final examinations. 


It is necessary to stop collecting problem information at a certain 
point, because students of high school maturity can absorb and under- 
stand only a limited amount of knowledge about a difficult problem 
in a given time. They need to work over the information in several 
different ways in order to make it a permanent part of their knowledge. 
Also, the variety of their activities appeals to them and keeps their 
interest alive. T'hey become so interested that they lighten the teacher's 
work considerably by finding and bringing to the class valuable 
references which might otherwise be overlooked. : 

While information is gathered and read on the problem, the inci- 
dental work on the names of people and on terms in the news gives a 
.certain amount of repetition without boredom. It tends to fix facts in 
the minds of the students so that when they come to analyze and out- 
line the problem they are already fairly well informed. Names having 
a relationship to the foreign policy unit include: Bernard Baruch, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, Warren Austin, Andre Vishinsky, Jean Chauvel, 
Tingfu Tsiang, Benegal Rau, Carlos Romulo, Ralph Bunche, Trygve 
Lie, George Marshall, Francis P. Matthews, Nasrollah Entezam, Mrs. 
Edith Sampson, Harold Stassen, Jawaharlal Nehru, Dean Acheson, W. 
Averell Harriman, W. Stuart Symington, William C. Foster, Bao Dai, 
Syngman Rhee, Gordon Dean. Terms having a similar relationship 
include: Communism, Vietminh, Stockholm Peace Petition, Point Four 
Program, Atlantic Pact, Economic Cooperation Administration, Schu- 
man Plan, Truman Doctrine, Genocide Convention, Council of 
Foreign Ministers, North Atlantic Council, Organizatio: 
Economic Cooperation. These names and terms were 
the news as events of relevance happened. 


n for European 
gathered from 
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Ustnc CURRENT MATERIALS TO ANALYZE AND OUTLINE THE PROBLEM 


In order for the class to do a good job, the teacher needs to have 
a deep knowledge of the subject matter, both in the textbook and in 
the reference materials. So that nothing important is overlooked, he 
should have a general outline in mind ahead of time. A necessary first 
assignment for the class is to divide the materials concerning the 
foreign policy problem into sections, giving each section a title. The 
class should form a definition of what foreign policy is and should 
state the American ideals that will be preserved and defended. After 
these things have been done and the main sections determined, the 
class should decide what is the basic question to ask concerning cn 
section, Then, working together, the teacher and the class should de- 
velop the answers to each question, pointing out and noting the vary- 
ing opinions and arguments of prominent people on these questions. 
After considering the opposing viewpoints and arguments on each 
section of the foreign policy problem, the class will be in a position to 
form individual opinions on each question. Here is an outline, stated 
in the form of questions, based on the previously noted current ma- 


terials on the foreign policy problem: 
Our Foreign Policy 


I. What are the basic principles of our foreign policy? i 

. What do the words "foreign policy" mean? 

. In general, what has been our foreign policy in the past? 

What are the ideals which the American people feel they must pre- 
serve, and defend, if necessary? t 

Who makes our foreign policy? 

What basic principles of foreign policy have been established since 


1941? 
;. What basic principles of foreign policy are being established now? 


H HU ow» 


IL What is the crisis which the United Nations and other nations face 
today? 
A. What are the origins and purposes of the United Nations? 
. What is the structure and organization of the United Nations? 
C. What are the more serious obstacles to a smooth functioning of the 
United Nations in the interests of peace? 
D. What have been the accomplishments of the United Nations in the 
few years of its existence? 
E. What have been its failures? What are the reasons for the failures? 
F. What are the most important problems on the agenda of the United 


Nations General Assembly? 
. What has been accomplished to date in the solution of these prob. 


G: 
lems? 3 
H. In general, how have the nations supported the United Nations and 


cooperated with it? 
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III. 


IV. 
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. What is the Security Council working on now? 
. What is Unesco working on now? 
. What is the most important present job of the Economic and Social 


Council? 


. What is the twenty-year peace program of Trygve Lie? 


ow does the United States cooperate with the United Nations? 
. Who are our representatives in the United Nations? 


What is the meaning of "bi-partisan" foreign policy? How has it 
operated in connection with our U.N. relations? 


. How did the United States propose to improve the peace-keeping 


operations of the United Nations? 


. What problems does the United States believe to be problems for 


the U.N. to solve? 


. What has been the record of the United States with respect to the 


use of the veto? 


- What did President Truman say to the U.N. General Assembly on 


U.N. day? 


What is the truth about the relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union? 


A. 


B. 


a HU oO 


G. 


9 AW 


mt 


- What were the results of the United Nation 


What is meant by the term "cold war"? How long has it been going 
on? 

What have been the reactions and response of the Soviet Union to 
U. S. proposals concerning war and postwar economic aid? 


. What agreements were made at Yalta and Potsdam? How were these 


agreements carried out? 


. What efforts have been made to negotiate peace treaties? What have 


been the results of these efforts? 


- What agreements were made with respect to occupation of Germany? 


How were these carried out? 


- How has the Soviet Union responded to proposals of the United 


States, within the United Nations, to solve the problems of atomic 
energy control, an international police force, making Security Coun- 
cil veto procedures more workable, and promoting the general wel- 
fare of all people through specialized agencies? 

What efforts has the United States made to establish better cultural 
relations with the Soviet Union? What has been the result? 


. What is the problem of Korea? 
A. 


What agreements were made, regarding Korea, in the Cairo Declara- 
tion of 1943, and in the Potsdam Declaration of 1945? How were 
these agreements carried out? 


. How did the 38th parallel come to be a dividing line? 
- What were the purposes and results of the Joint United States-Soviet 


Union Commission on Korea, 1946-1947? 


in Korea, 1947-1948? s organization's efforts 


- What assistance has the United States given Korea since 1945? 


What was said in the U.N. Security Council resolution condemning 


VI. 


Vil. 
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aggression in Korea? What nati i ici 
" putting down. that aggression? VEESUHUEDNUS IPM S 
. What are the peace aims of the United S i 
t tates in Korea, 
» publicly to the U.N. General Assembly on September 28, Ree 
> pose oa the presence of Chinese Communists, fighting with the 
orth Koreans, complicate our efforts to determi ha i 
i ena Te? ermine what our foreign 
I. What criticisms have been made of our polii i 
i l in K 
J. What relationships are there between be pile Korea and 
what our policy should be in China, Formosa, Indo-China, and s 
places in the Far East? pg 
K. What are the opinions of the followin, 
A I g people as to what i 
should be in the above-mentioned places? President endi Pol 
tary of State. Acheson, Ex-President Hoover, Douglas Macksthir: 
Senator Tom Connally, Representative Walter H. Judd Harold 
Stassen, Francis P. Matthews, and any other prominent people whose 


views you happen to know. 


What is our foreign policy in western Europe? 

. What important agreements were made concerning the occupati: 
and administration of European nations defeated in World War m 

. How have these agreements been carried out? 

What were the aims of the United States and other cooperating n. 

tions in establishing the West German republic? las 

What have been the results of our efforts to help build economic 


and political stability in western Europe? 
. What has been done to prevent Germany from again becoming an 


aggressor nation? 

F. What is being d 

eople into the Europe 

G. What is the present pr 

regard to building an in 
cratic Germany? 

H. What is the Schuman plan 

I. What is the North Atlanti 


> 


HU Ob 


one to bring about a readmission of the German 
an family of nations? 

ogram of the United States government with 
dependent, economically stable, and demo- 


and what is its purpose? 
c Pact and what has been accomplished by 


it so far? 

j. What is the problem of German rearmament, and what are the 
varying opinions about the advisability of it? 

K. What brought about discussion of the "preventive war" talk, and 
what are the varying opinions about the advisability of it? 


ain "danger spots" in the world today, and why are they 


What are the m 
dangerous? 
A. What is the situation in the Far East (Korea, China, Formosa, Indo- 


China), and why is it dangerous? 
B. What is the present policy of the U. S. with reference to Japan? 


C. What are the "danger spots" in the Middle East, and why are they 


dangerous? 
D. What are 
ous? 


the “danger spots” in Europe, and why are they danger- 
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E. What is the present policy of the U. S. with reference to a peace 
treaty with the West German Republic? 

F. Are there any other “danger spots" in the world that you know of 
(South Africa, for instance)? 


When the teacher and the class have determined upon the questions 
that need to be answered, they will immediately go to work to answer 
them in compact outline form. Each set of questions will be given to a 
class committee, and each committee will begin to prepare a detailed 
outline of answers to its particular assignment of questions. This pro- 
cedure spreads the work and saves time. When the information out- 
lines are finished and approved, they will be duplicated on the class 
duplicating machine so that each student will have a copy of the 
complete outline as determined upon. After this work is done, the 
class is ready for a formal presentation of its information findings. 
The time has arrived when the students may examine their carefully 
gathered, carefully outlined information, and form conclusions of their 
own. 


SUMMARY 


"There are several ways in which students may present their findings. 
The chairman of each committee may become a member of a panel 
of chairmen, If a panel discussion is held, the chairman of each com- 
mittee may present the findings of his group to the class as a whole, 
allowing a question period to follow the presentation of the findings 
and conclusions. On occasion, an entire class has presented an as- 
sembly program, with one student acting as a moderator to introduce 
and explain the subject and to call on different students to explain 
different points. A discussion of this type has been helped by student- 
drawn charts and maps on movable blackboards used on the stage. Our 
regular assembly time does not permit a period for questioning from 
the audience, but such a period would be a useful and rewarding de- 
vice if it could be worked in. 

To help evaluate the work of students throughout a semester, 
regular weekly tests, as indicated, have been provided. These tests are 
based on materials collected during the week and are intended to 
determine whether or not the students are reading as well as collecting 
materials. 'The students also take the regular monthly test provided 
by the news journal used in their classes. Also, they have taken other 
tests including the “United Nations Test: Senior High School," pub- 
lished by the National Council for the Social Studies. Near the end of 


the semester, the instructor likes to challenge students with a number 
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of tests obtained from different places, in order to discover hi 

generally well-informed they have become. A list of such tests dus 
been appended to this chapter. Finally, at the end of the semester, the 
students are held responsible for the subject matter which has en 


the common textbook. 
CONCLUSION 


During the years, the writer T 
from Exxon COR Se MODO RO De mire 
1 . g people become 
more serious, more thoughtful, more tolerant, more hopeful of the 
future, as their knowledge of the current scene has increased. When 
taught such a course, twelve years ago, she had 
ely and so gave each student a country 
to study, telling him to learn all he could about it. T'his did not turn 
out to be a very practical thing to do, but it had the effect of demon- 
strating that each student became a staunch friend and defender of the 
country he had studied. Knowledge is not only power; it is also a 
strong force for unity and determination to do what each individual 
thinks is right. Classes have discovered many times that the objectives 
of people the world over are the same—they want happiness, prosperity, 
security. Invariably, they come to the same conclusion: what other 
safe way is there to get these things except by a strong fight for co- 


operation among all the people everywhere? 


this instructor first 
no idea how to proceed effectiv 
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activities. 25 cents.) ' ‘ 
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D.C. Free. 

United Nations Flag Pins, Robbins Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York. (Pins may be purchased and distributed with official U.N. 
approval.) 

"The United Nations in Films," Civic Leader, September 25, 1950. (Lists of 
films, filmstrips, sales agencies, rental data. 5 cents.) 

"The United Nations in the Classroom," Civic Leader, 
(Lists of U.N. materials, by William J. Shorrock, 5 cents.) 

"The United Nations in the Secondary School Curriculum," by Royce H. 
Knapp. National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (Teaching suggestions. 10 cents.) 

United Nations Bulletin, International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. (Illustrated U.N. 


news with reading ‘lists and calendar of events, published semi-monthly. 20 
cents each, $4.50 annually.) 


United Nations Reporter, c/o James Gray, Inc., 216 East 45 Street, New 
York 17, New York. (Magazine published monthly, 10 or more subscriptions, 
Um. s each. 1 to 4 subscriptions, $1.00 each.) 
nited Nations World U.N. World, Inc 319 East 44 Street, N 
orld, » Inc. » New York 17, 
New York, (Published monthly, 35 cents per copy, $4.00 per year.) Y 
World News of the Week, 1519 i ; 


Orleans Street, Chica, o 10, Illinoi: i 
| J E ; Illinois, rite 
for information about subscription to a weekly news dp) nes 


ations, 45 Fast 65 Street, New York 
of the United Nations. (60 paper flags 
gummed edges and sticks for mounting. 


addresses of foreign 


September 25, 1950. 
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For the Students 


Basic Facts About the United Nations, International Docu i 
: $ > ments S , Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York (24. b 
wi of organization and achievements of U.N., 15 cents each). SERE 

Write to National Citizens’ Committee for U.N. Day, 816 Twenty-Fi 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for the following: T Fat 

Background Paper—Chronology—There Shall Be Peace 30- isti 

of important dates in U.N. history; free). el 

Background Paper No. 59—There Shall Be Peace (37-page outli 
U.N. accomplishments and comments on the ZEN p CC 
Introduction to Secretary-General Trygve Lie's Report to the General 
Assembly (short summary of the annual report of the Secretary-Gen- 


eral; free). 
United Nations Day, 
observed, and summarizes a 
500 for $1.00). 
Questions and Answers 


1950 (4-page leaflet tells what U.N. Day is, why it is 
chievements of U.N.; has item on Korea; 


about the U.N., Department of State, Publication 
3712, International Organization and Conference Series III (Department 


of State, Washington 25, D.C.) Reprint, January 1950. Free. 
, United Nations, New York 17, New York (ask for flag code 


U.N. Flag Code. 
and Secretary-General’s flag regulations; free). 


Sources of Testing Materials in Current Affairs 

(See also list of school newspapers.) 
any, Rockville Centre, Long Island, New York. (Ask 
f democracy and government.) 
American Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam 
(Ask for lists and samples of available 


Acorn Publishing Comp: 
for tests on problems o 
Cooperative Test Service, 
Avenue, New York 93, New York. 


tests.) - s 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. (Ask for lists of selected test items and United Nations tests 
for both Junior and Senior High School.) 

Newsweek Educational Bureau, 152 West 42 Street, New York 18, New York. 


Ask for sample of monthly objective test.) 
Miren Educational Bureau, Fargo, North Dakota. (Ask for samples of 


objective tests On current news—valuable for use at end of a year’s work.) 
Time Educational Bureau, Time and Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 20, New York. (Ask for samples of the Time Current Affairs tests.) 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. (Ask for samples of tests on criti- 


cal thinking.) 

Some Good Reference Magazines (Besides Popular Magazines) 

P Academy o; Political and Social Science, edited b 

oue dec M bae a Street, Philadelphia 4, Penninn 

Published bi-monthly. Paper-bound cop 

membership dues $5.00; student membership $3.00. 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, monthly pu 


f : , Chicago 37, Illinois. $2.50 per year. Hn 
ch see Tine The Kiplinger Magazine, edited by W. M. Kiplinger, 1729 


` 
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G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Monthly publication, 50 cents per copy, 
annual subscription $6.00. 

Current Biography—Who's News and Why. H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 
University Avenue, New York 52, New York. Monthly publication, annual 
subscription $4.00. 

Current History, Events Publishing Company, Inc., 108-110 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. Monthly publication, 35 cents per copy; an- 
nual subscription $4.00. 

Labor Dictionary, Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. $1.00. 

Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. Four annual studies on foreign relations. $3.00 cloth; 
$1.50 paper. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York. Weekly publication. An- 
nual subscription $7.00. 

The New Republic, 40 East 49 Street, New York 17, New York. Published 
weekly. Single copy 20 cents; annual subscription $6.50. 

Monthly Labor Review, United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 40 cents per copy; annual subscription $4.50. 

The Reporter, 220 East 42 Street, New York 17, New York. Annual subscrip- 
tion $3.00. 


Some Useful Professional Journals 


Educational Leadership, National Education Association, 1901 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

English Journal, University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

High Points, Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

NEA Journal, National Education Association, 1901 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

School Activities, School Activities Publishing Company, 1515 Lane Street, 
"Topeka, Kansas. 

School Life, Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (Address inquiries to Chief Information and Publication 
Service, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Social Education, National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Social Studies, McKinley Publishing Company, 809-811 North 19 Street, 
Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania. 


Some Useful Books To Read 
Corbett, Brown, Mitchell, and Quigley; Current Affairs and Modern Educa- 
tion, The New York Times, New York, 1950. 
Dale, Edgar; How to Read a Newspaper, Scott, Foresman, 
Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 1941, 


Floherty, John Joseph; Your Daily Paper, J. B. Lippincott Ci New 
York, New York, 1939. MON POSU MAGIS life 


and Company, 433 
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Jackson, Joseph Henry; Extra! Extra! Macmillan i 

New Vox New York, 1940. See 

Kinney, and Bell; Better Teaching Through the Use of Curr / 7 
Stanford University School of Education, Stanford, aoe 

Kinney, and Dresden; Better Learning Through Current Materials, Stanford, 
California, 1949. ; : 

Members of the New York Times Staff; The Newspaper, Its Making and Its 
Meaning, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1945. 

Myer and Coss; Education for Democratic Survival, Civic Education Service 
1733 K Street, N-W., Washington 6, D.C., 1942. i 

Reschke, Reschke, F itzpatrick, and Conrad; The Newspaper in the Classroom. 
E. M. Hale and Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1939. : 


Sources of Information About Current Affairs Films 
(Write for information about subject matter and prices.) 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D.C. 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
Bowmar Company, 2067 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 


New York. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117 Street, New York, 


New York. 5 i n" f 
Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 17, New York. p 

Castle Films Division, United World Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Center, New 
York 22, New York. (Ask for free News Letter on Films.) 

Coronet Instructional Films, Inc, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 


Illinois. . 
Current Affairs Films, Division of Key Productions, Inc, 18 East 41 Street, 
New York 17, New York. d . 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Educators Progress Serv 
Encylopaedia Britannica Films, 
nois. 
Educational Screen, 64 
Film Program Services, 
Film Publishers, Inc. 2 
International Film Bureau, | 
International Film Foundation, In 
March of Time Films, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
about Forum Editions and prices.) 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, ig ipn e New York. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc, 145 West 45 Street, New na m: is von ^ 
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PART SIX 


| OTHER PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF 
^ CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Problem of Training Teachers to Use 
Contemporary Affairs 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


HE COMPETENT TEACHER is, first, an effective citizen; second a stu- 
brass: of society; and third, a guide in the educational process. As 
an effective citizen he seeks to participate in the solutions of his na- 
tion's (and his locality’s) problems, one important aspect of which is 
the formation of sound public opinion. As a student of society, he 
seeks to analyze social behavior and draw generalizations and conclu- 
sions about behavior. As a guide in the educational process, he seeks 
to find ways to develop the understanding, skills, and social attitudes of 
the students with whom he works. 

The teachers of teachers are concerned with all three of these 
characteristics in themselves as well as in their students. Since, 
generally, teachers teach as they were taught, teacher-education must 
be an illustration of the qualities, behaviors, and procedures of good 
teaching. In this chapter the program of teacher-education for the 
field of contemporary affairs will be considered. Basically, this program 
is not different from that needed for any teaching responsibility, 


Tue TEACHER AS AN EFFECTIVE CITIZEN 

Effective citizenship is named first, not because it is the easiest to 
achieve, nor because it is the first of three stages of development, but 
because it is primary in importance. Though he knows young people 
and is able to work with them, even though he is a sincere scholar 
in the area of contemporary affairs, if the teacher by his behavior and 
precept does not move toward social action, his teaching is sterile. 

Some of the behaviors of effective citizens in the formation of sound 
public cpinion are indicated in chapter one. These imply an awareness 
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of public issues, an analysis of alternatives, the determination of action, 
and carrying out such action. The form the action takes may be verbal 
or overt. The former may be an intellectual acceptance of a proposi- 
tion. Thus as a teacher and his class analyze a problem (relating to 
the formation of public opinion, for instance), he and they may de- 
cide that certain things are true and that certain things should be 
done. This form of action is usually considered socially acceptable. 

Taking overt action by presenting conclusions to the class, to a 
school newspaper, to an assembly, or to public officials is, likewise, 
usually considered socially acceptable in most communities. It is when 
school groups go beyond this point that questions arise. College stu- 
dents (in teacher-education institutions) have many organizations 
through which they may operate, such as the League of Women Voters, 
the Peoples’ Section of the United Nations, and discussion sessions 
of the Foreign Policy Association. They may also join with major 
political parties in certain activities. They are usually not permitted 
to work with “third parties,” or with some private organizations, Un- 
fortunately, a prospective teacher must keep in mind the danger that 
some worthy organization may eventually become suspect and wind 
up on the Attorney General's list of subversive organizations. 

It is between such “safe” action as verbalizing and “unsafe” action 
through certain private organizations that teachers and administrators 
must find possible activities which will permit teachers and students to 
e effective citizens. Institutions of teacher-education have a re- 
sponsibility for seeking, with young people, opportunities for social 
action. In many schools participation in the work of political parties is 
encouraged. This may range from the attendance at political rallies to 
ringing doorbells, circulating petitions, and watching at the polls. In 
a few schools, internships in political service are provided for majors 
in political science. Provision is made for youth action in the League 
of Women Voters, and more opportunities will be provided as adults 


are willing to share responsibility with youth. 


becom 


Tue TEACHER AS A STUDENT OF SOCIETY 
Social action without mature thought is unworthy of a teacher. By 
he thinks before he acts. The danger often 


is position and training Bi) chon 
his po ‘all the facts are in," by which time the 


i i til ' 
is that he delays action un. l ) i 
question is E The institution of teacher-education has a primary 


nsibility for preparing persons in a broad, meaningful content 
"EY, eS Ut and his social institutions, and in a sound method of 
rela a 


study and research. 
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Michener; Wesley? and Carr? have emphasized the teacher as one 
who knows. The fields (and disciplines) of the social sciences are first 
in importance to the teacher of contemporary affairs. Within this cate- 
gory might also be included social anthropology, human geography, 
philosophy, and psychology. Beyond this, the teacher should have some 
experience with the physical and biological sciences and the broad 
field called the humanities. Obviously, there are levels of competence, 
and it is not to be expected that after four or five years of college a 
teacher will be a scholar in all of the fields mentioned. 

In the field of contemporary affairs, as well as any other, it is im- 
portant that the prospective teacher have a broad experience with 
knowledge about the present and its deep historical perspective, It is 
equally important that he see the limits of his knowledge. To the pro- 
fessor who sees the breadth and depth of his field, it may seem desirable 
at times to "tell" the student what scholars have learned, by text and 
library assignment or by lecture. Only in advanced seminars do pro- 
spective teachers learn the limits of their knowledge in functional 
terms. The process suggested by Carl Becker in Every Man His Own 
Historian is only peripheral to: most of our college and university 
classes. 

By the end of his college course the prospective teacher must 
have a thorough grounding in critical thinking and its application to 
the social and natural sciences. This is the opposite of the lecture- 
parallel reading course in which the professor demonstrates his think- 
ing and assumes that students are learning the process. To develop the 
power to think critically will make the content of the social sciences 
more usable. While this is apparent in the field of contemporary affairs 
(since there is no definitive content) it is less apparent in the fields of 
history, economics, political science, and sociology. 

Since this method will be considered in the next section, reference 
will be made here only to its use in teacher-education institutions. 
Recent developments at Dartmouth, New York University School of 
Education, and the Chicago junior colleges serve as illustrations of 
attempts to adapt the problem-solving approach to the freshman and 
sophomore courses in liberal arts subjects. It is in such basic courses that 
students may learn self-directed study, the definition of problems for 


*Michener, James A. “The Beginning Teacher,” 
Studies Teachers. Tenth Yearbook, W. 
Studies, 1939. p. 6-10. 


* Wesley, Edgar B. Reading Guide for Social Studies Teachers. Bulletin 17. W 
ington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1941. 


? Carr, Edwin R. Guide to Reading for Social Studies Teachers, Bulletin 26. Wash- 
ington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1951. 


in In-Service Growth of Social 
ashington: National Council for the Social 


ash- 
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research, the weighing of evidence, the drawing of generalizations and 
conclusions, and the determination of social action. The source m shed 
(reemphasized at Yale) and the case method (used in most law E * 

are illustrative of the problem-solving approach. PE 


Tue TEACHER AS A GUIDE IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


_ The teacher of contemporary affairs shares his responsibility of 
citizenship with all intelligent persons; he shares his obligations Fs 

thinker and scholar with many others; but he has a major res oe 
bility for guiding the educational process. Here his work is €— 
because the skills are more complex and must be carefully learned and 


applied. 
The work of the teacher may be described in behavioral terms which 


summarize successful teaching. 

i. He plans his teaching to develop effective citizenship. The Detroit 
Citizenship Study, the Harvard-Boston University Civic Education 
Project, and the Citizenship Education Planning Project of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, are only the recent emphases of the 
goals of effective citizenship. Defining the purposes of instruction as 
knowledge or traits of character to be developed has given way to the 
identification of qualities of citizenship in behavioral terms. Thus, 
the Detroit Study spent much time on defining the specifics which 


fall under these behaviors: 


The good citizen... 
cherishes democratic values 
recognizes the social problems o 

to work toward their solution; 
is aware of and takes responsibility for meeting basic human needs; 


practices democratic human relationships in the family, school, com- 


munity, and in the larger scene; 
ossesses and uses knowledge, skills, and abilities necessary in a demo- 


cratic society. 
ods courses and in his observation of good teaching, the 
prospective teacher will find. statements of objectives (purposes) as 


citizenship behaviors. Illustrations may be found in the reports of the 
Eight-Year Study* and the Stanford Social Education Investigation, 


and bases his actions on them; 
f the times and has the will and the ability 


In his meth 


* The Detroit Citizenship Study. Let's Look at Student Government. Detroit: De- 


troit Public Schools, 1949. ; . 
s Giles, H. H; McCutchen, S. P.; and Zechiel, A. N. Exploring the Curriculum. 
New York: Harper and Brothers 1942. ! i 
* Quillen, 1. James and Hanna, Lavone A. Education for Social Competence. Chi- 


cago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1948. 
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as well as in the curriculum bulletins of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

To do a better job, the teacher-education institution must define 
its purposes in similar terms. The Harvard Committee on General 
Education in a Free Society? defined general education as “that part 
of a student's whole education which looks first of all to his life as a 
responsible human being and citizen." The traits to be fostered are 
identified as: "to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make 
relevant judgments, to discriminate among values." The Social Studies 
Department of the School of Education of New York University ex- 
pressed its aims in general education in these words:* 


General education in the social studies should help students to acquire a 
social-minded, effective world outlook, developed by: 
I. An understanding of Man's institutional groups and their interaction 
A) The student should have: 
1) Increased understanding of the methods of social interaction and 
the means of social control s 
2) Increased understanding of man's social, economic, and political 
organization, and their historical perspective 
3) Increased understanding of the trends and tensions in the United 
States, in other nations, and between nations 
II. Evaluation of different groups and cultures and one's relation to them 
A) The student should: 
1) Be concerned with the welfare of distant and near fellow human 
beings 
2) Recognize the dignity and worth of the individual 
3) Have a sense of individual and collective responsibility 
4) Have an interest in the problems of other peoples 
5) Be concerned with the extension of democracy 
6) Desire to submerge- individualism in cooperation 
HI. Skill in learning, thinking, expression, and action 
A) The student should have: 
1) Ability to solve problems by 
a) Defining problem 
b) Identifying feasible courses of action 
€) Collecting and interpreting information 
d) Reaching a tentative decision based on sound inference 
€) Acting in accordance with decisions made 
2) Ability to apply the results of learning 
8) Ability to evaluate his learning and thinking 
4) Ability to express social data in oral and written form 


IV. Practice in and for effective social and civic participation 
A) The student should: P i 


"The Harvard Committee. General Education ih a Free Society. bridge: x 
vard University, 1945. 7 ner VN 


* Aldrich, J. C. "A Social Studies Department Studies the Curri d e: 
Educational Sociology 20:537-44; May 1947. degere Mri c 
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D Participate effectively in group planning and in carrying out plans 
al Participate as leader or follower, as the situation demands p 
) Participate actively in programs of civic and social improvement 


As the prospective teacher learns to plan his teaching to develo 
effective citizenship, he becomes a better guide in the e ANA 
process. This learning is more likely to take place if the verbal ex: 
perience is combined with a cooperative examination of the reacia 
plans of the collegiate institution in which he studies, The ex eaten 
and demonstration of the search for valid purposes will be a EE 
experience to the prospective teacher as well as to the faculty of the 
teacher-education institution. 

9. He utilizes students’ needs and interests. One of the outstandin, 
contributions of the Commission on the Secondary School COCA 
of the Progressive Education Association was its application? of the 
"needs approach" to the secondary level. Studies of child growth and 
development had offered to elementary teachers new insights into how 
children learn. Studies of emotion and conduct revised educational 
psychology as it was applied to elementary and secondary education. 
What was called "motivation" has become a concern with the emo- 
tional, intellectual, and social development of young people. 

A rich literature has developed on needs and interests of youth and 
their educational significance.” In his education and methods courses 
the prospective teacher must, through study and observation, come 
to understand and appreciate the developmental problems of young 
people. This is aided, in some schools, by bulletins on needs and 
interests. Detroit?! and Kalamazoo?? have prepared such material for 
teachers in service and new staff members. Such understandings are 
applied to unit planning in supplementary bulletins.** 

The word “observation” used above and in other parts of this chap- 
ter may need some special emphasis at this point. In an increasing 
number of teacher-education institutions an observation experience is 
provided in advance of the observation and student teaching. In some 


» Thayer, V. T.; Zachary, Caroline; and Kotinsky, Ruth. Reorganizing Secondary 


Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. 
1? For summary, sec Quillen and Hanna, op. cit., Chapter 2, “The Nature and 


Needs of the Individual.” f 
1 Weston, Grace L.; Pflieger. Elmer F.; and Peters, Mildred. Democratic Citizen- 
ship and Development of Children. Detroit: The Detroit Citizenship Education 


Study, 1949. . ' 
2 Herrick, Theral T. “The Typical Physica 
Characteristics and Needs of Children and Yi 


1, Emotional, Social and Intellectual 
outh and Their Curricular Implica- 


Resource Guide in Social Studies, Kindergarten 


tions." 
Mich.: Public Schools, 1949. (Mimeo.) 


» Kalamazoo Pub 
through Grade Twe 


lic Schools. 
Ive. Kalamazoo, 
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colleges this type of experience is important in each year of the stu- 
dents’ work. In one school the freshman year is spent in the study 
of the needs of self and other human beings, supplemented by observa- 
tion of people at work in various agencies. In the sophomore year the 
studerits spend at least a half day a week with children in nursery 
schools, child-care centers, settlements, libraries, and museums, seek- 
ing to understand young children and the world they live in. Environ- 
ment as a physical, industrial, and cultural force is stressed in the first 
term; educational and social resources available to meet the needs of 
children are stressed in the second term. In the junior year, two 
mornings a week are spent in observation and participation in ele- 
mentary schools. Students work with teachers in understanding and 
applying principles of growth and development. Different groups and 
different communities are studied. During both semesters of the senior 
year the student teaching is done in different schools and at different 
grade levels. 

Such guided observation and participation will make all teaching 
more effective, but is an especially necessary way to understand needs 
and interests of children and youth. 

The application of the study of needs and interests to collegiate in- 
stitutions has occurred in recent years. Basic to the experimental pro- 
gram of the Cooperative Study in General Education?’ was a study of 
the problems of college students and their utilization in guidance and 
in liberal arts courses. 

The Cooperative Study first approached the question of needs by a 
teacher-prepared outline of areas of human experience in which one 
could note lacks in students which had been identified by teachers. 
Later, questionnaires and free-response techniques were used to have 
students state their problems and difficulties. The group working in 
the humanities developed an Inventory of Students’ General Goals of 
Life which was used to find and use data concerning a student's goals. 
The science group used six Health Inventories which identified stu- 


“Curriculum 25A, for teachers in early childhood and elementary education, 
School of Education, New York University. Less well developed observation experi- 


ences are provided at the secondary level for prospective teachers of English, science, 
and social studies. 


* This program included almost all types of colleges in many parts of the coun- 


try. See summary volume Cooperative Study in General Education, Cooperation in 
General Education, Washington: American Council on Education, 1947. 

1 See also, Dunkel, Harold B., General Education in the Humanities; Brouwer, 
Paul, Student Personnel Services in General Education; and Levi, Albert W., Gen- 


eral Education in the Social Studies, Washington: American Council on Education, 
1947, 1948. 
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wp eee nae io oc deep ri 
of information in feat m itie prob lenis, and Judging Sox. 
s a problems. Such information was used to 
modify courses both in content and in method. Student personnel 
officers developed a Self-Inventory in Personal-Social Media geris 
was used in counselling and to indicate possible centers for the organi 
zation of curriculum experiences. In November 1942, the Coo M run 
Study made another attempt to find the basic interests and estia n 
college students through free response to the question, "What diffi 
culties or concerns have you experienced or do you expect to face as " 
result of the war?" The responses were organized into a Checklist of 
Problems which was used by many schools in counselling and to 
identify problems to be studied in content areas. = 
As a first step, teacher preparation institutions may use the data al- 
ready collected by guidance officers which indicate the needs, interests 
and problems of prospective teachers. As social studies teachers in these 
colleges relate their programs to basic social problems, they will set 
up procedures by which needs and interests are determined and used. 
3. He bases activities on problems real to the learner, Although the 
problems approach has received much public attention during the 
last decade, it is as old as education itself. The belief in the importance 
of the learner wanting to learn was common before N.E.S. Grundtvig 
used it as the basis of the Danish Folk School. It is the corner-stone 
of the educational philosophy developed by John Dewey, and follows 
logically from our knowledge of the dynamics of pupil needs and 


interests. : 
In some schools, problems real to the learner are viewed only 
through the distorted mirror of “motivation.” In more schools, it is 
learning is more efficient as students identify them- 

blems they study. The Committee on Social Studies 
n17 described several areas within which needs and 
problems may be found: personal living. immediate personal-social re- 
lationships, social-civic relationships, and economic relationships. The 
problems in the first two are more important to young adolescents; the 
others become important as students become older. As the teacher 
plans activities for young people in the form of preplanned resource 
units, he uses the questions of young people as aids, and provides 
ocial Studies in General Education, 
Progressive Education Association. 


k: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1910. 
esource units and teaching units 


recognized that 
selves with the pro 
in General Educatio 


Commission on Secondary 


1 Committee on S 
Social Studies in General 


School Curriculum, 
Education. New Yor! 

18 See discussion of r 
cit., Chapter T. 


in Quillen and Hanna, of. 
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experiences which utilize these questions in the solution of problems.?? 

In his education and methods courses, the prospective teacher will 
study these resource units and will, it is hoped, share in the construc- 
tion of one or more which will utilize this principle, among others. 
While the emphasis on the selection of problems real to the learner is 
important in all fields, it is especially important in the area of con- 
temporary affairs. The interest in the present can hardly be missed 
as the prospective teacher plans activities for the study of public 
opinion, the role of information in deciding political and economic 
questions, and questions of control of the mass media of communica- 
tion. In his observation and participation, as well as in his student 
teaching work, the prospective teacher will be able to see the effect of 
the selection of problems which are of concern to young people. 

If this principle is sound in working with adolescents, it is equally 
valid in planning educational experiences with young adults. In the 
Chicago junior colleges, the basic course in social studies is planned 
in the belief “that more sound theoretical knowledge of subject matter 
can be gained by analyzing actual problems, the genuineness and 
reality of which the student recognizes on the basis of his own ex- 
perience, rather than by confronting him with a highly systematized 
body of formal propositions of the meaning and relevance of which he 
may be only remotely and faintly aware.”20 

The role of the teacher in planning the course is referred to by Mc- 
Cutchen in these words:? 


Problems or problem areas potentially significant to students are proper 
grist for the problems course. One of the worst perversions of the problems 
approach is its use only on the transitory, ephemeral, and unimportant 
problems of students. Instead, the teacher's mandate is clearly to enlarge 
the horizons and social consciousness of his students. In a way, one might 
say that the assignment to the teachers is: "If they have no problems, see 
that they get some." 

This requires that the teacher be a serious student of the social scene, 
aware of the tensions and disagreements on values in our world, as well 
as a person sensitive to the concerns, drives, tensions, and interests of his 
pupils. Only in this combination can the most effective scope of proper 
content for the social-studies programs be achieved. 


Vitality can be given to the liberal-cultural courses offered in the 


* See especially Problems in American Life, 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals and the National Council for the 


Social Studies, Also Bulletins 19, 20, and 21 of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (resource units on community problems), 


? Wirth, Louis in Foreword to Introduction to Social Science, by Atteberry, Auble, 
and Hunt, New York: Macmillan Co. 1950. 


* McCutchen, S. P. “The Problems Approach to the Social Studies.” Journal of 
Educational Sociology 20:529-36; May 1947. 


series of units published by the Na- 


‘If the purp 
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teacher-education institutions, and the liberal arts colleges as well, by 
the use of this principle. This will also make more real the suction 


philosophy of students and faculty. 

4. He uses student-teacher planning. A logical corollary of the utili 
zation of students' needs and interests and the selection of activiti à 
based on problems real to the learner is the use of dE EUN 
planning. The case for it is given in the Stanford Social dici 


Investigation:?? A 
Since planning is a democratic process considered necessary for dem 
cratic citizens, the teachers in the Social Education Investigation believed 
that opportunities for planning should be progressively given to Boe 
as they demonstrated ability to plan effectively and to carry out their pla 
With-a flexible program, especially when teachers do not draps SATE 
student groups from grade to grade, student participation in planning is 
necessary in order that undesirable duplication may be avoided and so RU 
students may recognize their needs and identify themselves with the 


problems studied. 
The results of student-teacher planning in the Eight-Year Study 


are described by Giles:** 


In view of the fact that no one can make a perfect choice, some people 
say, "What's the use?" But in response to them it can be shown from ipm 
schools of the Eight-Year Study that there is a great deal of use. By makin 

choices students have increased their ability to make intelligent Messi 
They have established confidence in their ability to choose a course of 
action. This self-confidence is the result of school experience in taking 


responsibility for decisions in matters of vital concern to them. 


The successful teacher uses cooperative planning in the selection of 
be studied, in the activities undertaken by individuals 
he choice of materials for study and research, in the 
and in the evaluation procedures by which stu- 
dents and the teacher judge the achievement of the educational aims. 
Illustrations of these are given in the two reports referred to above. 

The prospective teacher finds it difficult to acquire skill in cooperative 
planning only by reading and observation. Long practice is necessary, 
especially if the teacher has had practice in the usual authoritarian 
practice which Giles calls the “come and get it” theory of education. 
ose of higher education is to develop independent students 
and scholars, student-teacher planning would be essential. In each of 
his college courses the prospective teacher should share with the in- 
structors in planning the aims, materials, procedures, and outcomes. 


the problems to 
and the class, in t 
procedures to be used, 


7 Quillen and Hanna, op. cit, p. 105. oti : 
5 Giles, McCutchen, and Zechiel, op. cit, p. 154. See also Giles, H. H., Teacher- 
Pupil Planning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
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If the college student cannot select the units to be studied in the 
social studies class, he can share in the identification of aspects to re- 
ceive emphasis. The types of activities chosen for class and individual 
work (see next section) should bear the mark of student choice. The 
materials used should be ones which they know as well as those they 
think intelligent citizens will use. Student participation in evaluation 
will enable prospective teachers to state their purposes (aims) as well 
as to keep in mind the citizenship qualities to which the course con- 
tributes. 

5. He uses a variety and balance of activities and relates activities 
to the purposes of effective citizenship. Over twenty years ago, one of 
our educational thinkers wrote on “The Passing of the Recitation.’ 
While it has not “passed,” the rationalization for it has become more 
apologetic as the years go by. Ten years later, Professor Hand sum- 
marized curriculum thinking? as substituting meaningful things to 
do, such as excursions, experimentation, surveys, investigations, round 
table discussions, pictures, interviews, for the sterile re-citation of read- 
ing in texts, A study of the various resource units?? indicates the im- 
portance of a variety of activities. Planning activities offer oppor- 
tunities to break a problem into its parts. Reading activities emphasize 
a variety of points of view and require students to generalize. Surveys 
provide use of community data and possible lines of action. Research 
activities emphasize skills in critical thinking. Group discussions re- 
quire a number of students to express themselves and develop a con- 
sensus. 

In the resource units referred to above, the prospective teacher will 
find a variety of activities, many keyed to the purposes (or aims) 
which they are designed to develop. It is likely that he will construct 
one or more resource units, and will try to provide a variety and 
balance in the activities outlined. These may be compared to those 
used by the master teacher whose work he observes. 

The college courses will be more interesting and the purposes will be 
more likely to be achieved if in them the student finds a similar 
wealth of activities. In the basic problems course in social studies? of 
the School of Education of New York University, the staff has worked 
on this problem for three years, The consensus is that the activities 


* Thayer, V. T. The Passing of the Recitation. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1928. 

*Harap, Henry, editor, The Changing Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1937. ?' Ibid., p. 10. 

?' See social studies issue of Journal of Educational Sociology, May 1917; Aldrich, 
Julian C. "Developing Critical Thinking," Social Education 12:115-18, March 


1948; and Aldrich, Julian C. "Freshmen Deal with Realities," Educational Leader- 
ship 6:88-91, November 1948. 
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must be adapted to the skills to be emphasized, the materials availab 
be interests and abilities of the students, and the special i on s 
eal Some of the activities which have seemed successful are 
(a) Planning sessions. At the beginning of the course, each uni 
and occasionally during the study of a unit, time is hen to set vs 
and evaluate progress toward them, break down problems to bn is 
them and determine methods of attack, and to plan special abite 
(b) Developing study and research skills. As a class and in of : 
the instructor and students analyze problems, discuss reading ADU 
examine the balance of sources to be used and share data which ud 
been gathered. The data are examined for pertinence to the problem 
and balance of viewpoints. Frequently there is discussion of the in- 


terpretation of data and generalizations to be drawn. Tentative con- 


clusions are debated. 

(c) Discussing. Gathering and interpreting data and generalizing and 
concluding are often a group process. Whole class activity is broken 
into small informal discussion groups on specific topics, and com- 
mittees work on similar problems. The emphasis is on a group process 
of critical thinking, and the process is emphasized in the first part of 
e content discussed, Principles of effective 


the course equally with th 
d into class discussions. Panels, group re- 


group discussion are carrie 


ports, and forums are used. 
(d) Writing. To record his experience in reflective thinking and to 


develop skills in written communication require other writing activities 
than taking essay examinations and writing a term paper. The analysis 
of problems and the proposal of a plan for study serve as records of 
educational plans and as succinct expressions of ideas. The collection 
of usable data (in note form) and sharing such with other members of 
the class contribute further to clear expression. The final summary of 
work done is sometimes made orally, but more often is recorded in 
essay form, following the steps of the analysis. Such evidences of study 
and research have proved more satisfactory to teachers and students 
than the customary term paper- 

(e) Use of community resources. The experience of finding and 
studying problems in one's locality not only leads to a recognition of 
the genuineness and reality of the situation studied, but it also pro- 
vides a wealth of persons and data for the study of problems. If 
properly used, the problem of the community is seen as an aspect of 
one in many communities. Data in one's own locality may be com- 
pared with those from others; attempts at resolution of problems in 
different communities may be compared with similarities and differ- 
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ences in the several localities. Such study also identifies problems with 
people working on their solution, ridding the student of the anonymity 
of critical thinking as a part of a democratic process. : 

(£) Preparing and taking tests of skills. Students are as interested in 
the development of basic skills as in remembering data. Since they 
have shared in identifying skills to be developed, they also share in 
the preparation of instruments for testing their mastery. In studying 
current affairs, they list expressions of careless thinking in newspapers 
and other publications, list statements necessary to reach generaliza- 
tions, identify basic assumptions, list sources for the study of problems, 
and compile scales for judging achievement of the skills illustrated. 
When these scales (or tests) are developed, they may share in keying 
them. s 

6. He uses a variety and balance of materials of instruction. One of 
the major characteristics of good teaching in the secondary schools is 
the use of broad materials of instruction. While the good teacher has 
always used more than a textbook, in too many schools the only sup- 
plements have been reference works (often college textbooks) and 
some historical fiction. The development of the unit method in the 
last thirty years has led to a broader view of classroom materials. 
Better libraries, school use of community libraries, and the develop- 
ment of classroom collections have resulted. 

Classroom magazines developed after World War I, and there has 
been increasing use of newspapers and magazines. During the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, a flood of pamphlets began which has increased in 
number and sponsorship. Labor and business organizations have added 
to the flow. Many visual aids have been developed, and radio and 
records have added to materials used in the classroom. The rich fund 
of community data and resource persons has been mentioned. 

As the prospective teacher plans his activities for his resource unit, 
he finds that broader materials of instruction are essential, Even 
though he finds that a school library is limited, he is encouraged to 
plan for broader materials which will be purchased over a period of 
time for the school. Every educational publication has. a section de- 
voted to such materials of instruction. 

The colleges have never been as limited in resources as the typical 
secondary school; accrediting associations have seen to that. Even the 
poorest college makes a substantial investment in libraries. In freshman 
and sophomore courses, however, colleges have sometimes been forced 
by numbers of students to revert to the single text. While library as- 
signments are made and term papers are designed to direct students 
to a broader use of written materials, the result is too often a limited 
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experience for students. Since the emphasis is on knowing a set group 
of facts, a text which presents them concisely is found to be the best 
preparation for the examination to be given. If the purpose of the 
college is to develop skill in critical thinking and skill in the use of 
many sources of information, it is much more necessary to see that 
the student has access to and actually uses a broader range of materials 
of instruction. 

To understand current affairs requires, first, an intimate knowledge 
of the materials which present and analyze contemporary problems. 
Students must be skilled in the proper use of newspapers (several, not 
a few), magazines, radio reports and commentaries, movie news reels, 
and “throw-aways.” He must be able to read critically the pamphlets 
and reports which come from business, labor, propaganda, and govern- 
ment sources. He must also be able to find those materials which go 
to selected groups but not to the general public. Such materials have 
a place in basic courses in social studies and language arts, as well as 
in several advanced classes which relate to such problems. 

To understand the current flow of materials is a difficult task, but 
the student must not be allowed to stop there. Perspective does not 
come from the publications of a week, a year, or a decade. Basic to the 
analysis of problems are studies of a discipline and studies of a prob- 
lem, When the student is studying problems of the worker, for 
le, he should refer to economic analyses which will clarify price, 
nd, wages and theories of distribution; he should 
refer to social analyses which will clarify morbidity, social interaction, 
and the class system (among others). He will also need to find analyses 
of problems of the worker by historians, by economists, by sociolo- 
gists, by union leaders, by representatives of management, and by 
government personnel. Some insight may be gained by artistic presenta- 
tions in art and literature. ‘ 

Such a variety of materials of instruction suggests that the task of the 
instructor is not that often assumed. Instead of presenting an approved 
pattern of "knowledge" about labor, for example, the instructor pre- 
sents the range of ideas which deal with the problem and, with the 
students, seeks to find an intelligent man's way through those ideas and 
data to a feasible solution. This is the method of reflective thinking 
and. of historiography, for which institutions of higher learning were 
established. It is the method basic to democratic solution of common 
problems. 3 , 

7. He relates the problems of contemporary affairs to other fields. 
Education for life adjustment, the common learnings pees and 
core programs are illustrations of the attempt of junior and senior 
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high schools to deal with problems broadly. The controversy of twenty 
years ago over fusion and the discussions of integration and correla- 
tion are aspects of the attempt to meet the problem of departmentali- 
zation. Language arts programs seek a content within which to use 
language arts; the rise of technology and the development of atomic 
energy have pushed social studies into the field of science, and science 
has sought to find social implications of recent discoveries. The core 
program, as an outgrowth of the desire to find broad meanings, finds 
significant problems and relates much pertinent content and method 
to the analysis of those problems. 

The teacher of social studies today finds that it is not enough to use 
the social sciences as materials for the study of topics and problems. 
He must have a broader scholarship, one which encompasses mathe- 
matics, science, human behavior, business organization; one which uses 
the methods of mathematical and scientific thought, humanitarian in- 
sight, and the interpretation of expository and artistic communication. 
Part of the training of the prospective teacher is in those areas of con- 
tent, in order that he may see the opportunities available. Part of his 


training must be in the relationship of the disciplines and their 
methodology. 
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d in areas of social studies, humanities, language arts, and 
sciences. In each of these schools the staff has con: i 
planned courses which go beyond the narrow specialties ee Ro 
customary. In each, the need for interrelationship of are P 
edge is recognized. cid 
The institution for teacher education has tackled this probl 
well as liberal arts schools. As plans are projected and iu h oat 
and the students will find ways to relate the various s tela = 
a more unified understanding of our life and culture. . bar: 


SUMMARY 


As the primary objective of the schools is the preparation of young 
people for effective citizenship, so the first objective of the teacher-edu- 
cation institution must be to assure the effective citizenship of the 
prospective teacher. The program of the college or university must be 
directed toward procedures which will achieve this end. 

; To teach one must know. Hence, a primary objective of collegiate 
instruction must be a broad scholarship in several fields, The teacher 
of contemporary affairs must know the social sciences, but he must 
know much more. Knowing is more than remembering. Hence, the 
collegiate institution must be equally aware of its responsibility for 
teaching the method of scholarship as well as its content. This will 
require the development of skill in problem solving or critical think- 


ing. 

The unique co 
preparation of prospectiv 
tional process. This involves th 

1. He plans his teaching to develop effective citizenship. 
He utilizes students’ needs and interests. 

He bases activities on problems real to the learner. 
He uses student-teacher planning. 
He uses a variety and balance of 
to the purposes of effective citizenship. 
6. He uses a variety and balance of materials of instruction. 
7. He relates the problems of contemporary affairs to other fields. 
These competencies may be developed in courses which describe 
methods of teaching; through observation of effective teachers in the 
classroom, and through directed student teaching. They may also be 
developed in many of the content courses which the prospective teacher 
ation. If it is true that teach- 


takes as a part of his liberal-cultural educ 
ers teach as they were taught, this demonstration of teaching in con- 


tent courses will probably be more effective than any precept. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The School Administrator and the Use of 
Contemporary Affairs in the Schools 
By PAUL GOSSARD 


HE ADMINISTRATOR of a school system is related to the problem of 
MESE affairs in the school curriculum in at least the fol- 
lowing ways: : 

1. As the official interpreter of school policies, programs, and prac- 
tices to the community. 

2. As the official intermediary between the public and the public's 
representatives, on the one hand, and the school staff, on the other. 

3. As the agent technically responsible for basic curriculum deci- 
sions emanating from the staff and for the implementation of these 
decisions. 

4. As a resource person who helps directly or through his staff of 
supervisory personnel to stimulate a continuous effort to improve the 
service of the school. 

To the degree that an administrator functions well in his role as a 
resource person will his role in the other services be lightened. This 
chapter is written in the spirit of the resource person even at the risk of 
some duplication of advice on specific points, for this particular advice 
will reflect the particular sensitivities of the administrator in his other 
roles. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


The peculiar resourcefulness of an administrator includes, for ex- 
ample, habitual attention to gauging the readiness of a community, 
or of parents, or of children to receive an innovation which may be an 
unquestionably sound proposal by the standards of a teacher. A good 
administrator, like a good statesman, knows that technical functional- 
ism is not the only test of a wisely selected instrument for use in demo- 
cratic situations. Technical functionalism is a powerfully persuasive 
bit of evidence which may assist an eventual, and even a quick, accept- 
ance, but it is not enough by itself. Some teachers are prone to be im- 
patient with this truth even when they understand it. They cite the 
surgeon who does not ask his patient or his community for “permis- 
sion” to adopt new surgical methods, They cite the banker who does 
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not ask his customers for "permission" to adopt new and faster book- 
keeping methods. They may regard any resource person who comes 
preaching and teaching the gospel of "making haste slowly" as offering 
very paltry counsel and as more of an obstruction than a resource. They 
may deem him cautious to the point of cowardice, expedient to the 
point of weakness, and they may thus paralyze his efforts to be effective. 

This point of view is especially surprising when it is taken by social 
studies teachers whose knowledge of history must yield many examples 
of social and educational reforms which perished and took with them 
into oblivion many gains which had been thought of as secure. Among 
these reforms were many for which much could be claimed in terms of 
a logical likelihood of effectiveness, When they are introduced too 
abruptly, before the community has even grasped what the technician 
has long understood to be the need for an improvement, the natural 
reluctance to change asserts itself. Sound proposals are dismissed as 
mperings or as bids for some personally advantageous 
nd reforms in a school system rest upon a supporting 
public opinion no less than do the solid reforms in government. This 
public opinion can be created when the case is good and the evidence 
is persuasive, but mere potential, mere correctness, is not enough to 
insure the “fullness of time" for a significant change. 

The school is a public agency, as it should be in a democracy, and as 
a public agency it has a board of stockholders who have and who de- 
serve to have the right to understand major changes and basic plans. 
This board of stockholders does not always have the high level of 
citizenship training which might be desired. Indeed, there is evidence 
in plenty in chapter two of this Yearbook that our citizenry falls shock- 
ingly short of the ambitions which have been detailed in chapter one. 
This gap has been at the root of educational experimentation for 
means to improve the citizenship level. It has been held in this volume 
that a major educational innovation which could improve the quality 
of citizenship is a wider, more skillful use of coniemporaiy affairs ma- 
terial. The condition which motivates this view (and the attempts 
which flow from it) is, plainly, a condition existing in the very midst of 
the constituents who must approve our plans for improving them. In a 
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isolation, because the former’s proposals are matters for institutionali- 
zation—they affect the many and directly so. The curriculum-maker 
is a social pioneer in our society no less than the architect of political 
systems and social security plans. The men and women who have 
written for this volume, it can be assumed, hope to affect practice on 
nearly as wide a scale as these other architects. In language which is 
very familiar to social studies teachers, “a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them . . . ," and, if one may be permitted to fashion an adden- 
dum for this particular context, to persuade the constituency of the 
wisdom of the change, to capitalize upon the great gains flowing from 
enthusiastic public support of these changes, and so to move forward 
with less possibility of jeopardy to the original cause. 

The implication of these comments is that an administrator may well 
serve this project of citizenship education through the wider use of 
contemporary affairs in terms of a contribution to the creation of a 
friendly, informed, and cooperating community. There is the further 
implication that such help must be welcomed by teachers and deemed 
important, or it cannot be given with any success. It will mean, very 
often, a modification of plan or a delay even when that plan seems by 
all technicai standards to offer great promise for some immediate 
success. The prognosis of ultimate success will be better if it is based, 
at least in part, on realistic appraisals of the readiness-state of the 
community. 

These things are said with the full knowledge that there have been 
disastrous and unreasonable interferences by communities even after 
honest and painstaking efforts to make the school and the community 
into a team. They are said, indeed, because of this knowledge, It is not 
the effort to explain or to influence friendly relations that causes most 
of these disasters. It is the prior fact that given communities are not 
ready for given innovations and that sometimes they cannot be made 
ready, at least with any satisfactory degree of speed. The process of 
“making ready” is not an infallibly successful routine capable of being 
applied in fixed terms and guaranteed to prepare the ground for any 
planting. Yet the classroom and the community must be accommodated 
in some fashion. If the accommodation be far from optimum, it will 
nevertheless be superior to a frank and complete failure to mesh—a 
situation which could not continue for long and which is an invitation 
to battle. The battle, incidentally, will usually find the school in the role 
of the weaker antagonist. 


It must be admitted, also, that the best of schools and teachers can 


and do make mistakes which the administrator with his practiced 
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sensitivity to his community can help avoid—mistakes which are not 
errors growing out of some community deficiency but out of some 
technically weak or indefensible proposal by the school. It is not 
always a case of the community needing to be educated up to the 
school. The school may, for example, make technical mistakes that 
properly outrage a community on a simple common sense basis. 
Numerous illustrations will come to mind. Perhaps the teacher gives 
unreasonable assignments in the light of available materials or avail- 
able time, Perhaps he invades the privacy of the home through the 
stimulation of data collection projects. Perhaps he overtaxes the facili- 
ties and good will of public servants who are besieged with requests for 
time, information, explanations, and materials. More important is 
the possibility of his paying no attention to pupil-readiness for projects 
and either launching them on projects doomed to failure for sheer 
lack of preparation or providing experiences which are meaningless to 
the pupils. From this sort of shoddiness come easy misinterpretations 
of student reports concerning what the teacher has said or what the 
teacher's purposes are. A teacher may have failed to grasp BODIE com- 
munity "powder barrel" and so unwittingly, but with accuracy, have 
touched a match to a situa 
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r even trumped up for ulterior reasons, 
skillful defense is needed. Here, the 
administrator is a resource after the fact, often enough, but he can 
function, even here, in advance of a specific altercation. He may help 
to develop sound principles of procedure in areas where the casualty 
rate is known to be high, which will represent a safeguard in advance 
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indicative of the kind of reaction which will very likely come from the 
community as a whole. 

2. Carry on a public relations program that includes enlistment of 
aid from the community. That part of the community which is atten- 
tive to the schools is likely to represent the sort of group which wel- 
comes the opportunity to help young people. They feel a strong urge 
to teach and to share in producing effective education, There are some 
closed minds, of course, but there should be a responsible segment of 
the community that can be brought into this sharing experience, 
render truly important aid, and be allied in the responsibilities. 

3. Have a continuous in-service study of the needs and characteris- 
tics of the community. It is significant that this volume offers princi- 
ples and suggestions, but no tailor-made programs. The tailoring, it is 
assumed, depends upon the community for which the program is 
planned. The school does not exist in a social vacuum and the pro- 
gram must reflect more than lip-service to this truism. Individual teach- 
ers cannot submit for approval and publicity the last detail of a 
lesson plan. The administrator, however, can submit for approval and 
publicity, for understanding and cooperation, a great many general 
plans and principles. He has available many natural channels— 
through parent organizations, community service organizations, his 
own opportunities for public addresses, and through special school 
publicity routes as they are created. He needs to be ready for these 
opportunities and he cannot get ready, alone. In advance of going to 
the community to report and to enlist, the staff of a school needs to 
assist in understanding this community, with its uniqueness, to whom 
the reports will be máde and from whom the support will derive. 

4. Follow certain clear guiding principles based on the merits of 
democratic government and individual worth in the selection and use 
of contemporary affairs materials. Quite apart from the wisdom of 
this in insuring the integrity of the program, it permits a defense of 
procedures which is more impressive, less likely to be viewed as con- 
trived, than random, unsystematic programs permit. A selfish minority 
hiding behind false but vociferous “patriotism” would have a hard 
time in opposing materials that had been so chosen, 

5. Depend upon a diversity of materials, numerous small sets of 
books and pamphlets, instead of relying upon a single instructional 
vehicle. The use of a number of newspapers, for example, instead of 
“one or two, has the advantage of allowing students to see the biases of 
each. Complaint about some book can honestly be met with the state- 
ment, "We do not depend entirely on any one author. Most writers 
have some biases; therefore we use a variety of these materials," 
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6. Play a role in the community as a citizen in addition to your 
role as a teacher, and help to bring to the adult community the same 
kind of help that you try to prepare your pupils to bring. The com- 
munity demonstration of what you want your pupils to copy and ex- 
pand, in due time, is a very potent teaching ally. In many places— 
Cleveland, Des Moines, Detroit, and Cincinnati—to mention only a 

H H H n y 
few of the better-known community projects in systematic concern for 
the development of public interest in contemporary affairs, the com- 
munity “sparked” the school by virtue of its interest and its program. 
Not all community pressures are negative, or at least not all need to be. 
Teachers and administrators ought to function as citizens as well as 
vocationalists. The fruits of such participation are numerous: the 
intimate acquaintance with community resources, the development of 
reciprocal confidence and respect between community and school, the 
opportunity to use one’s own example as well as precepts in his teach- 
ing, and a much greater realism about the role he seeks to prepare his 
own students to play. " f x dus 

To recapitulate, briefly, the administrator will be more sensitive, in 
all probability, to the school-community relationships than will the 
social studies teachers. This sensitivity will not be entirely, or even 
chiefly, a negative thing expressing itself in endless vetoes of proposals. 
It will be based upon an awareness of how futile it is in EA. run 
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or no budget at all, for contemporary affairs materials, no small part 
of the materials problem is the problem of rejection. 

The task of winnowing these materials is huge. The materials re- 
quire analysis in terms of the planned program, and yet the burden of 
this analysis is too great for a library staff or for a single social studies 
teacher planning his program independently. There is danger that a 
teacher will drift into using whatever is likeliest at hand in a moment 
of need. Some administrative assistance in planning a shared system of 
inspecting, cataloging, annotating, rejecting, becomes almost a neces- 
sity. It is not a problem for one person alone. Some concert of atten- 
tion must be developed for the sake of teaching efficiency. Materials 
on various sides or phases of questions are welcome, but the materials 
must be classified in conformity with basic standards of accuracy and 
of label. There are good and there are bad sources in terms of the 
purposes at hand, and choices must be made among the many sources 
available on any phase of an issue. i : 

Up-to-date materials, The problem of making recent materials 
available to an entire class is one which classroom teachers have 
coped with regularly over the years. Few budgets are lavish enough 
to permit actual purchase of these materials in sufficient pale to ac 
commodate would-be-users at the moment of need. Modern devices 
for projection on screens would be a tremendous asset to social 
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Problem of logistics and storage. Effective use of the many pam- 
phlets, maps, books, visual aids and other materials which are re- 
tained as part of the supply of material will create a storage and dis- 
tribution problem ordinarily beyond the capacity of the usual class- 
room and classroom teacher. Here the school coordinator functions or 
there are the options of disorder and chaos or of forced retirement 
from the attempt to use anything but the neat and compact. The 
latter option represents something of defeat, the former taxes in- 
genuity to the utmost and often depends upon specialized skills which 
may or may not be part of the equipment of a given teacher. Archi- 
tectural attention to the problem is very likely to be a function of 
the closeness with which the administrator identifies himself with 
the problem. The designing of plans for the utilization of waste space, 
the provision of space for social studies as well as science laboratories, 
the provision of convenient arrangements for the transport of ma- 
terials from room to room and from floor to floor, the provision of 
shades, screens, machines, operators, electrical outlets, soundproofing— 
all these matters are areas for administrative cooperation and help. 
As the school needs the jointly responsible community, the teacher 
needs the jointly responsible administrator. As the community needs 
the school, the administrator needs the cooperating teacher. The 
administrator will have had much experience in comparing school 
plants and will possess wide knowledge of what other school systems 
have done in meeting space and distribution problems. His contribution 
to this particular problem should be unusually rich and helpful. 

Lack of some types of local materials. Finally, as an illustration of 
administrative contribution to this one problem of materials, is the 
opportunity to create good teaching material on some local affairs. 
To a limited but gratifying degree, schools have been able to use 
student, faculty, and community talents in art and writing for de- 
veloping materials which present local issues, history, and informa- 
tion in clear and fair exposition to students and through them to the 
parents. In connection with highly controversial matters, the school is 
able to render a community service as well as to create teaching 
material which is above the charge of partisanship that could so easily 
creep into materials of this sort. Such projects involve community con- 
tact and coordination and the administrator is an asset in such con- 


tacts. 
In SuMMARY 


The administrator, like any bridge, serves traffic from both direc- 
tions. He can be of inestimable service to the implementation of plans 
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for realizing the objectives set forth in chapter one, directly by aiding 
the staff in developing plans that are sound and workable in the 
specific situation and indirectly by bringing into alliance the traffic 
from the community. He is a community agent, also, and he serves 
rets the teacher and his program to that 
f the effort and for encouragement of the 
effort. His objectives are understandably the same as those of the 
teacher; his vision is not necessarily broader but it may well include 
a somewhat different basic focus on the various elements in the process 
of realizing these objectives. He is a resource to be used, not an 
obstacle to be surmounted. The kinds of emphases he makes may well 
be the steps in time which prevent community pressure of a negative 


and hamstringing type- 


the community as he interp 
community—for acceptance o: 


CHAPTER XV 


Researches in the Teaching of Contemporary 
Affairs and the Identification 
of Needed Research 


By REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL 


HE QUESTION as to whether or not current events should have a 
y pos in the curriculum is one which has been debated for over 
60 years. Discussions have been presented in professional literature 
and in conferences, both formal and informal, but the net result in 
1950 is that educationists are still taking decided stands for and 
against the inclusion of current events. Despite frequent “testimonials” 
as to the leavening effect of current events study on the curriculum as 
a whole or on some portion or portions of the curriculum, there 
still appear occasional diatribes against its inclusion. Some of the 
objections which have been raised repeatedly (notably as to the 
scattered nature of current events instruction or the inadvisability of 
dealing with controversial issues in the classroom) seem as worthy of 
consideration as are the more numerous arguments favorable to 
current events instruction. While the curriculum surveys show a 
steady increase in the frequency with which current €vents instruction 
is reported, the fact remains, as attested by the number of schools 
and school systems which do not report the inclusion of current events 
in the curriculum, that there is still considerable Opposition or doubt. 
If it can be demonstrated that the curriculum readily meets all of 
the desirable aims advanced by protagonists for current events study 
without provision for current events teaching either as a separate 
course or as an adjunct to one or more courses, then our initial ques- 
tion can be answered in the negative and the remainder of this chap- 
ter is superfluous. In the absence of data supporting the negative an- 
Swer, there is, by inference, a challenge to examine the merits of the 
arguments which would support an affirmative answer, 
It is the purpose of this chapter to Suggest some of the areas in 
which investigation rather than opinion is desirable. 


*"In general, schools are gaining much from coo 


aes ration with their respective 
communities, However, there are a few instances d * 


» growing in number, which indi- 
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Wuart Is MEANT BY “TEACHING CURRENT EvENTS"? 


Even a cursory perusal of the literature dealing with current 
events instruction shows that there is not now and never has been a 
clear-cut concept of exactly what is meant by “teaching current events.” 
The use of a current event to illumine, enliven, or enlarge upon * 
topic being studied from a syllabus or a textbook bears little resem- 
blance to the systematic investigation of a current problem, yet teach- 
ers and administrators alike are inclined to give an affirmative answer 
in either instance to the question, “Do you teach current events?” 
For this reason, it is rather difficult to gather fom the statistical 
surveys conclusive information about the extent of current events 
teaching. Likewise, arguments for and against the teaching of current 
events have greater or less validity, depending upon the particular 
form of current events teaching which is in the mind of the pro- 
ponent or of the reader. 

The same term, “current events teaching,” 


or all of the following procedures: 
1. The teacher of a particular social studies (or other) course may 


allude to news items, radio broadcasts, television programs, or news 
reels which are somewhat connected with the subject matter of the 
day's lesson or of the problem-topic currently under consideration. 
Students may or may not be encouraged or required to do reading 
or research on one or more of the current events thus brought into rela- 


tionship with the course. 

2. Students in a social st 
bring to class clippings from 
brief reports on news items, 


serves to embrace any 


e may be encouraged to 
gazines, or to make 
radio broadcasts, television programs, 
or news reels somewhat connected with the subject matter of the 
day's lesson or of the problem-topic currently under consideration. 
Such presentations may or May not be given more than passing atten- 


tion. 

3. As a class project 2 scrapb I 
(possibly annotated with abstracts or digests) ma 
give the members of the group access tO further inf 
more recent phases of a subject covered in the textbook 
to serve as a stimulus for the consideration of a topic n 


perspective. 

4. A certain amount 
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seems to be considerable latitude even concerning the date when a 
newspaper clipping ceases to be “current.” At the high school level, the 
current events period usually is a full class period once a week, most 
frequently in the English or the social studies class, but occasionally in 
the science class. On the elementary school level, there may be a 
period ranging from thirty to forty-five minutes once a week or from 
ten to fifteen minutes on each of several days during the week. The 
items presented need bear little relation to'each other or to the work 
of any particular subject, and many of the items may pertain to 
trivial or transitory events. Further study or research on one or more 
of the current events thus presented may or may not be encouraged 
or required. 

5. The "current events period" may be devoted in whole or in great 
part to the consideration of a particular current event or current 
problem chosen or approved by the teacher (perhaps selected because 
of a manifestation of general class interest). The entire group may 
have read the same basic materials (either from a classroom news- 
paper or from designated articles in newspapers or magazines), or indi- 
vidual students may have made their own selections of items more or 
less bearing upon the assigned topic. The topic assigned from week 
to week, especially at the high school level, may have a bearing upon 
the work to be followed during the other four days of the week, or it 
may be wholly unrelated to the course syllabus. 

6. The entire student body, or selected groups, may hear in the 
assembly hall a presentation by an especially prepared group or a 
lecture by a teacher or an "outside" speaker, or may make use of news 
reels, documentary films, or radio or television programs. Reading or 
study, before and after the presentation may or may not be encour- 
aged; if it is encouraged, there may or may not be a "follow-up" by 
the homeroom teacher or by the teacher of a particular subject. 

7. At some time during the high school course, there may be a one- 
semester or a full-year course, meeting four or five periods a week, 
devoted to the study of current events. Such a course, usually elective, 
is seldom available to any sizable percentage of the student body and 
is frequently open to “honor” students only. 

In any or all of the preceding, the manner of treatment may vary 
from a mere presentation of a current event or a group of reJated 
Current events to a painstaking development, induding study of 
background information and a consideration of possible eventualities. 
Students may or may not be encouraged to formulate their own opin- 
ions or to relate the information to their own situations. 

8. Arguments have been advanced for a time allotment permitting 
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the systematic study of current events, on a five-times-a-week basis, 
throughout the student's secondary school career. The author knows 
of no instance in which this scheme has been adopted. 

The gamut from incidental to regular to systematic study of cur- 
rent events is a long stretch, yet all of these possibilities, each permit- 
ting of wide divergence in practice, are embraced under the far-from- 
descriptive term, “current events teaching.” There is something to be 
said in favor of each procedure or of a combination of certain pro- 
cedures, but we have little objective evidence as to the definite con- 
tribution any can make toward realizing the general and specific aims 
of education. 

Perhaps the first step is to agree upon a limitation of what is 
meant by “current events teaching” or to invent new terminology 
which will clearly separate these varied categories. The systematic 
study of the current of events is markedly different from occasional 


attention to a current event or a group of current events introduced 


by some teacher or student who accidentally or designedly discovers that 
something has happened in a particular field since the textbook used 


by the class was printed. 
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3. Comprehensicn of the processes of history making, thus becoming 
acquainted with the stuff of which history is made. 

4, The building of a vocabulary that will make young citizens feel at home 
in reading and discussing the various phases of modern civilization. 

5. As complete emancipation as possible from prejudices, superstitions, 
antiquated ideas, bigotry, and worn-out traditions which enslave human 
judgment and retard progress—creation of the liberal point of view in the 
student. 

6. Greater student competency in holding opinions worth expressing on 
vital questions that confront our common life—education in constructive 
critical thinking. 

- Acquisition of broad, sound, economic culture. 

Understanding of the interrelations of the various parts of our great 

social system. 

9. Appreciation of the significance of living in a world of constant change— 

developing the power of mental and moral adaptation. 

10. Acquisition of the main thoughts, beliefs, and achievements of noted 
living men and women. 

11. A comparative study of the social customs of different peoples of today— 
significance of this study. 

12. Development in students of the capacity for calm, thoughtful delibera- 
tion and the ability to arrive at reasonable and disinterested conclusions 
or generalizations. 

13. Teaching students the necessity of being fair in their criticism of what 
others say and do. 

14. A good understanding of the function and influence of nationalism and 
internationalism in the modern world—the problem of securing inter- 
national good will, cooperation, and world peace. 

15. Appreciation of the culture, arts, and spiritual phases of American 
civilization and foreign civilizations. 

16. Sending forth students equipped with the power of self-entertainment. 


won 


An empirical checking of this list of aims against the objectives ad- 
vanced for other courses in the social studies area seems to indicate 
that some gaps will remain unless a course in current events is to be 
provided. In this connection, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
in relatively few schools is continuous work in the social studies 
required of all students in all grades. Here would seem to be an im- 
portant area for research: "What desirable aims in education, not 
otherwise met in the curriculum, can be better met by providing for 
Current events instruction than in any other way?" What is needed 
is documented, objectively treated data rather than another swarm 
of arguments. A negative answer to this question would again be a 
strong argument for terminating this chapter. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


One of the arguments most frequently presented against formal 
Instruction in current events is the difficulty of finding teachers who 
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are sufficiently prepared to guide the students. This would seem to be 
a particularly effective argument in the case of the teacher who seeks 
to make incidental use of current events, for it would appear that 
such a teacher must be “prepared” for any and all eventualities, an 
almost superhuman task. On the other hand, it is likely that a well- 
qualified instructor, properly equipped to do the task which modern 
education demands, should be sufficiently adaptable to meet the “emer- 
gencies" as they arise: We no longer expect a teacher to be a de- 
pository of all information; we do expect a teacher to guide the class 
progressively toward the desired goals, exploring with the students 
the desirable avenues of research and helping them to avoid enticing 
by-paths which would prove merely distractive or unprofitable. 

To this end, there is need of research to determine (a) the specific 
preparation desirable for a teacher who is to conduct systematic 
study of current events and (b) the nature and extent of preparation 
needed by every teacher in order to be able to capitalize on the 
Vitalizing influence of current events used in any subject. To these 
may probably be added (c) a consideration of the teacher's own 
needs of current events techniques as an individual and as a member 
of the civic community. Not until we have determined the answer 
to these questions shall we be able to turn our attention to the 
particular way in which institutions for teacher education should 
adapt their programs toward the desired ends. : 

Twenty-five years ago, when American Education Press, Inc, 
financed the first national survey of current events instruction," 
"literature" on the teaching of current events was virtually non- 
existent. Aside from a few paragraphs tucked away somewhere 
toward the back of the more recent history ge aa and occa- 
sional polemic articles either strongly urging GEA res los 
the inclusion of current events in the curricu um, i: 
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Before SOU ge on LU E PE 0 
LEO OEC OS d dC ofthe arcade 4 
1891-1895 3 
1896-1900 0 
1901-1905 0 
1906-1910 1 
1911-1915 22 
1916-1920 27 
1921-1925 42 
1926-1930 302 
1931-1935 jal 
1936-1940 360 
1941-1945 32* 
1945-1950 46* 


* The starred figures would be somewhat increased if occasional 
articles appearing in the classroom guides published by various 
commercial firms were to be included. 

This tabulation takes into consideration only such articles as deal 
wholly or for the most part with current events instruction per se. 
The effort to track down obiter dicta, in which mention of current 
events has been made in connection with treatments of specific courses 
or curricular areas is a research enterprise of tremendous magnitude. 
In addition to articles, there have been a few scattered master's? and 
doctor's? theses dealing directly or indirectly with the teaching of 
current events, and numerous theses in the social studies field in which 
some mention of current events teaching is included. 

Virtually all of the periodical literature is of an anecdotal nature, 
subjectively reporting upon experiences in isolated classrooms. Only 
occasionally do we find any approach to documented, objective evalua- 
on, such as that presented in the recent Stanford University study.? 
Little that has been published since 1930 presents any really new 
suggestions, though the increased use of radio and the advent of 
television have somewhat influenced the number of articles dealing 
with utilization of audio-visual techniques. The articles, taken as a 
whole, are repetitive, even though the plans reported may have been 


arrived at independently of previous efforts at meeting the same 
problem. 


“For example: Woodruff, Hazel M. Methods of Teaching Current Events. Master's 
thesis, University of Southern California, 1927 and Rice, Ralph E. The Teaching of 
Current Events on the Secondary-School Level and its Implications for the Teacher 


*Kinney, Lucien, and Dresden, Katharine, editors. Be 
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The steady growth in circulation of the classroom newspapers (with. 
new entries to the field a matter of frequent occurrence) and the in- 
creased use in the classroom of periodicals intended primarily for 
adult readers gave testimony to the fact that the idea of teaching 
current events was spreading in spite of occasional discouragements. 
Some of the larger newspapers began to make it possible for schools to 
circulate copies in the classroom and provided teaching aids. 

One of the salient points brought out in connection with the 
American Education Press survey? was the need of definite suggestions 
for assisting the classroom teacher to make use of the materials which 
were available, For a number of years, this organization published a 
non-profit monthly magazine” for teachers as a contribution to the 
cause, This served as a clearing house, devoting a considerable part of 
each monthly issue to a presentation of methods and devices which 
had been found (subjectively) helpful. Teachers from all parts of the 
nation, from city schools and rural schools alike, offered suggestions 
as to the means of making current events instruction palatable and 
effective, The editorial staff spent a portion of each month in the 
field, observing new experiments, advising with curriculum commit- 
tees, and conducting what would now be called workshops in teachers 
colleges and similar institutions. 

It is rather significant that the recent survey undertaken under the 
auspices of the New York Times nearly a quarter of a century 
later, has unearthed no particularly new methods or devices in general 
use, the differences found being of intensity or degree rather than of 
kind. 
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the poorest seem to accord some measure of success when a capable 
current events teacher works with his pupils. 

In many instances (and these are by no means confined to the area 
of current events teaching, although objectors to current events as a 
school study consciously or unconsciously seek to capitalize upon 
them), teachers who have read or heard of the utility of a particular 
method or device have "adopted" the idea superficially, but have 
failed to realize the full implications. Thus, they have in reality 
merely "adapted" (or mis-adapted) the idea, but they and their super- 
visors may charge the idea rather than the use made of it with the 
resulting disappointment. 

Of the many methods and devices reported by teachers as "success- 
ful" in their own experience, either because the students seem to 
"enjoy" them or because they seem to serve as motivating factors for 
assuring that some assigned work will be performed, several words of 
caution are necessary. Too often, in practice, performance in a given 
school adheres to the form rather than to the substance. Quiz programs 
of the “Information Please" type have been utilized as a novelty to 
spur students, but all too often they degenerate into a paltry sub- 
stitute for real current events work. Forums and discussions of the 
“Town Meeting of the Air” type can result in the expression of ill- 
formed opinion if divorced from a survey of all the relevant informa- 
tion which should be utilized to make the opinion worth expressing. 
The general testimonials about method, passed on from one teacher to 
another, must be evaluated in specific terms against a given objective. 
Teachers must make these evaluations for themselves as a minimum 
insurance against great, but pointless, activity. Ultimately, one hopes, 
more objective evaluation will be available, 

The unfamiliarity of many teachers with what has already been 
done in current events instruction is perhaps no greater than the 
unfamiliarity of many teachers, even after years of classroom service, 
with what has been attempted in other fields of instruction, Methods 
courses in current events teaching per se are not numerous. Methods 
courses in the social studies commonly do give some attention to the 
problems encountered in teaching current events, but in many of these 
the current events element is submerged, often being treated just as 
incidentally as current events is likely to be treated when it is taught as 
an adjunct to a social studies course. 


Time ALLOTMENT 


There are three schools of thou 


ght concerning the utilization of 
current events in the curriculum: 


(a) a demand for a separate period 
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to be devoted to current events instruction; (b) incidental use of cur- 
rent events to bring any particular course up to date; and (c) use of 
current events to serve as a starting point or to motivate interest for 
historical study, The ramifications of these points of view have been 
discussed earlier in this chapter and elsewhere in the Yearbook. Here 
we are concerned with the administrative problem of finding time for 
current events instruction. 

One of the chief objections to providing for a separate period for 
tion is the problem of finding time in the 
crowded curriculum for inclusion of still another subject. Adherents 
of this plan, however, maintain that when current events instruction is 
incidental it is likely to be crowded out by the exigencies of follow- 
ing the course syllabus and including the minimum list suggested 
therein, Furthermore, when current events teaching is incidental, 
students are directed to give attention to current events in those semes- 
ters only in which they are enrolled in social studies courses. Since 
some high schools do not require a social studies course every semes- 
ter, students may be subjected to current events only spasmodically, 
at the very stage of their careers when it should be easiest to inculcate 
lasting habits of giving attention to current events. . 

Much has been written on this phase, as we saw earlier, arguments 
ranging from a support of the idea that there should be a separate 
course in current events, required five periods a week in every year 
of the junior and senior high school, to the idea that every teacher 
should vitalize his instruction by making use of relevant current 
material. General practice, where separate attention to current events 
is approved, seems to be the devotion of one period a week in either 
the social studies or the English class. Too frequently, this seems, in 
to mean actual curtailment of the social studies class or the 
d a week, this period being devoted to a 
ents which bears little or no relation to 
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years challenges the imagination. If it could be clearly demonstrated 
that a course of this caliber furthered any substantial portion of the 
general aims at least as well as, or perhaps better than, they are now 
being realized, it might be discovered that other social studies courses 
could be curtailed, abridged, or eliminated. No one knows exactly 
how much of what is now taught in the standard social studies classes 
or how many communications techniques which are now chiefly the 
responsibility of the teacher of English would be found to be included 
in a long-range, carefully-worked-out, course such as Myer advocates. 
Experimentation into this aspect of the total question would seem to 
be not only desirable but mandatory. 


MEDIA 


It may be assumed that a class which depends upon a single medium, 
whether it be a classroom newspaper or a daily or weekly géneral trade 
publication, will get from its current events study quite different results 
from those which are obtained by a class which utilizes all available 
media. While there is probably no doubt as to which plan is the more 
desirable from the standpoint of habit-inculcation, no objective in- 
vestigation (with the possible exception of the Stanford University- 
Time magazine experiment) seems to have been made as to the 
extent to which utilization of additional materials is desirable, feasible, 
or effective, nor has any objective determination been made as to the 
particular grade levels at which additional sources of information 
should be introduced. 


Some of the publishers of classroom periodicals, realizing the de- 
mand for reference materials, have prepared "package libraries" of 
various magazines and pamphlets useful in the classroom, available 
to the school system or to the individual class at a moderate per-pupil 
cost. In many instances, school systems have made up their own lists 
of such materials, ordering them from the various publishers in ac- 
cordance with their own needs. The materials actually used most often 
in a given classroom are probably those with which an individual 
teacher is most familiar or which are particularly acceptable, for one 
Teason or another, to that teacher. Objective determination of what 
should and should not be included in such a.list, with suggested 
minima for each grade group, would seem to be desirable. Readability, 
intelligibility, reliability, and lasting worth are among the items which 
should be determined in setting up the criteria. 

The question of determining the frequency of issue, the nature, and 
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the content of the basic text for current events study is another 

which invites research. One of the “conclusions” of the recent 5 za 
York Times survey!'* seems to indicate that a daily newspaper is aa 
best medium to be utilized as a basic text for current events study 
Like most of the “conclusions” in this report, this one is based on b. 
impressions and there is no satisfactory substantiating evidence; the 
"conclusions" seem to have been arrived at subjectively. The reply of 
Myer and Coss!* warrants at least- equal attention, but it, too, pres- 
viewpoint. There is need for experimentation, care-, 
d widely documented, to ascertain whether either of 
a—a classroom newspaper or a metropolitan daily— 
he other, or whether a syllabus or out- 
s as a class project, and utilizing ma- 


ents a subjective 
fully observed an: 
the familiar medi: 
has marked superiority over t 
line locally prepared, perhap 
terials from any and all media, is to be preferred. 
Publishers of the leading periodicals intended for student use are 
in increasingly seeking to make 


to be commended for their diligence i 
their products pedagogically sound. With the aid of advisory boards 


composed of leaders in the field of education, the expert editorial staffs 
have, through the years, given attention to improvements from the 
standpoint of typography, graded vocabulary, content, and style. In 
general the content of a particular publication designed especially 
for school use will be found to conform rather closely to the cur- 
riculum demands of the grade groups for which the publication is 
intended. Those publications which are designed in the first instance 
for adult use frequently issue a supplementary edition or supplemen- 
to warrant and make more effective their utilization in 
ndary schools. Implementation of their leading 
uide and thought-provoking questions and with 


the student an opportunity to test his mas- 


r with that in other text materi ls used 


tary materials 
elementary or seco 
articles with study-g 

uestions intended to give 


tery of the material is on a pa 


in the schools. 


Several of the publishers have from time to time issued checklists by 


which a teacher may be guided in evaluating the worth of the various 
publications. Such checklists, inevitably, give some indication of being 
weighted in favor of the issuing publication. There is need for inde- 
pendent objective investigation looking to a determination of criteria 
or standards. In the absence of such investigation on the part of the 


teaching profession, we shall be left to the benevolence of the com- 


es Report: Nation-Wide 


“The New York Tim 
der, February 27, 1950. 


35 Clark, Delbert, op. cit. 
' The Civic Lea 


icd Nalter E., and Coss, Clay. i 
MS dro y Raises Vital Issues. 


Current. History Surve: 
p. 1-4. 
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mercial publishers. These have already given evidence of their willing- 
ness to cooperate with educators; it would seem compelling that edu- 
cators should meet them half way. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 


As early as 1924, World News (known now as Our Times) began the 
publication of semester tests of an objective nature, which were dis- 
tributed nationally to any schools applying, whether or not these 
schools were using World News as the basic current events text. While 
the emphasis was heavily weighted in the direction of testing factual 
acquisition, an attempt was made to include a reasonable number of 
questions which would stimulate reflective thinking and problem 
solving. Within a comparatively short time, most of the publishers 
of classroom newspapers and of other periodicals seeking classroom 
circulation followed suit with tests which, superficially, at least, seemed 
to be of the same nature, Unfortunately, most of these tests put and 
have continued to put the emphasis almost entirely upon memory. 
The influence of these tests has had a marked effect upon the directions 
taken in many schools in subsequent planning for teaching current 
events. 

The Iowa tests, independently prepared, have been issued annually 
for a sufficient length of time to act somewhat as a stabilizing fáctor.i? 
A more extended use of these tests, or of similar projects, would tend 
to give us an answer as to how much and how well we can achieve our 
aims through current events instruction. 


IN CONTINUANCE 


This listing of areas in which research in the field of current events 
instruction seems desirable is, of course, far from definitive. Enough 
has been suggested, however, to show the phases of the total problem 
about which we need research effort. 

We have talked enough about and around the subject of current 
events instruction; we are in no great need of further "testimonials"; 
we should declare a moratorium on polemics; we should, without 
further delay, devote our attention to an attempt at scientific analysis 
of the points at issue. We cannot afford to let another generation of 
social studies students come up through a process of trial and error, 
only to find at the end of that time that we are still in a stage of 
doubt. One university president, in reporting to his trustees on cer- 


* Now published as a part of the Nationwide High School Testing Program. Co- 


operative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
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tain curricular changes just inaugurated, suggests that for a full 
evaluation of their effectiveness he refers the trustees to the comments 
to be made by the incoming class of 1954 when the members convene 
enty-fifth reunion. Perhaps on some issues of current 
e anything approaching definitive 
hould be constantly striving to 


for their tw 
events teaching we shall not hav 
answers before that time, but we s 
obtain them. 


PART SEVEN 


CHAPTER XVI 


A Short History of the Teaching of Current 
Events and of Contemporary Affairs in the 
Social Studies Curriculum of American 
Secondary. Schools 
By ROBERT E. KEOHANE 


HE STONE which the builders refused is become the head stone of 

the corner.” This ancient phrase epitomizes, to a slightly ex- 
aggerated degree, the history of the teaching of current events and 
of contemporary affairs as a part of the history-social-studies cur- 
riculum of American secondary schools for the 60 years preceding 
1942. Despite the tremendous increase in emphasis on current affairs 
during these 60 years, there are those who argue that adequate 
citizenship education in our time requires still more attention to the 
systematic study of the immediate past. 

In this chapter a distinction will be drawn between “current 
events" and the study of "contemporary affairs"—a distinction not 
generally found in the literature but one which seems to the writer 
highly useful. The familiar plan of teaching news-of-the-day in inci- 
dental fashion, or in a special class hour reserved for the purpose, 
will be designated as current events teaching. The rarer practice of 
integrating current news and background materials into a more or less 
systematic study of what are taken to be the most pressing contem- 
porary problems of the day will be designated as contemporary affairs 
teaching. 

When, where, and by whom were current events, or contemporary 
affairs, first formally studied and taught in the schools and colleges 
of the United States? We simply do not know. Perhaps we never shall. 
But we do know that the distinguished Prussian emigré, Francis 
Lieber, was lecturing on current events and using newspapers in his 
junior classes at South Carolina College in the middle 1830’s.1 A 

*Freidel, Frank. Francis Lieber: Nineteenth Century Liberal. Baton Rouge, La.: 


Louisiana State University Press, 1947. p. 137. He had attended such “newspaper 
lectures” at Halle “in which history was caught alive.” 
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pedagogical work of 1859 describes an unnamed school in which, each 
Saturday, the older boys prepared a digest of the week's news on which 
they reported the next Monday. “One boy is called upon for forei 

news, another for domestic, a third for political, a fourth for litera d 
fifth for local. When any event of unusual importance has taken pe 
this is made the theme of particular examination. This is one of the 
classes of the school; its recitations are marked by the same 
vith the others. The teacher takes care to create and maintain 
i he makes himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the news of the day, and by a few words of geographical, political. 
or literary explanation, gives significance to facts and rumors, which 
might otherwise be devoid of attraction, and difficult to be retained in 


»2 


regular 
standards v 
interest among the members; 


memory. 


In the 1880's there is a little evidence of some systematic use of cur- 


rent events material in elementary and high schools, and in at least 
one college and one university. In one unidentified New York school, 
we are told, the assassination of President Garfield in 1881 led to a 
somewhat systematic use of newspapers and magazines so that the boys 
and girls might “feel in touch" with events In the Johns Hopkins 
University, Herbert Baxter Adams developed a newspaper bureau as 

art of his seminary library. Here, newspapers were regularly clipped 
and filed for future reference and final sifting by special committees, 
f the choicest items were exhibited on bulletin boards.* 
ed and developed for mature high school 
n High School in the middle 1880's by 


and some o 

This technique was adapt 

students in the Washingto! 
? Root, N. W. Taylor. School Amusements: Or, How To Make the School Interest- 

ing. New York: Barnes and Burr, 1859. The careful reader will note the emphasis 

upon memorizing which characterized the schools of the day. 

New England Journal of Education 8:195; September 26, 1878. A later instance 


of a study of contemporary affairs of another kind: 


/To the Editor of the Journal: 

Please prescribe a course O! 
prepare him to write a gradua o 
will include Political Economy, but not Science of Go isto 
of the International Society of Europe, of the Communists of France, of the Socialists 
of Germany, and of the Nihilists of Russia would be desirable, provided such works 
do not make too extended a course in connection with the usual high-school studies 
for the senior year. High School Boy 

3 National Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1892. New York: 
the Amos Et p The rem of History in American Colleges and Universities. 
U. S. Bureau of Education, mation, No. 2, 1887. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1887. p. 184-89. , 

Brown, L. F. Apostle of Democracy: The Life of 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. p- 113. Lucy Salmon E 
late interest in newspaper reading at Vassar, though Jess formally 


oy-a high school senior—which will 
"Communism." His course of study 
f Government. A concise history 


f reading for a b 
ting essay on 


Lucy Maynard Salmon, New 
did what she could to stimu- 
and systematically. 
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Adams's student and associate E. R. L. Gould. In the freshman year, 
pupils were told what history was, and were soon led on to the study 
of recent topics of political importance, progressing from a pre- 
dominantly teacher-dominated to a pupilcontrolled presentation of 
their findings. "Students are invited to read what they can find in 
newspapers and magazines, are questioned in class, and, after the 
contemporary facts have been elicited, the instructor proceeds to ex- 
plain the questions in their purely historical senses. The object here is 
two-fold: first, to get pupils to read for their own information, and, 
secondly, to show them that history does not belong entirely to the 
past,” but that it contributes to the making of a “good citizen or suc- 
cessful public man."* 

Such teaching was, of course, the rare exception to the deadly routine 
which led G. Stanley Hall to remark in 1883 of school history that 
“no subject so widely taught is, on the whole, taught so poorly."5 But 
the reformation of history teaching in the schools was about to de- 
velop from the renascence of historical studies in a few American 
universities and colleges, from the studies of Americans in German 
and other European universities, and from the influence of the ideas 
of such educational reformers as Pestalozzi and Herbart. And to edu- 
cational influences were added the commercial. In 1890, Public 
Opinion, a weekly magazine, offered prizes for the best "original 
articles” on “The Study of Current Events as a Feature of School, 
Academic, and College Education."* Two years later, the editor of this 
periodical, O. F. Presbrey, and E. O. Vaile, the editor of Intelligence 
and The Week's Current, presented their case at the Saratoga (N.Y.) 
meeting of the National Education Association. Vaile argued that 
the systematic study of current events, in addition to that of civil 
government, would promote Americanism, teach students to compare 
our own with foreign institutions, develop habits of discriminating 


“Gould, E. R. L. “History and Political Science in the Washington High School." 
In Adams, Herbert B. op. cit., p. 258-61. In the junior year, all students took 
political economy for a semester, and the students in the scientific and English- 
historical programs spent the second semester on current social and economic prob- 
lems. Once a week they made short reports from professional and labor journals, 
from the Nation, and from the texts of leading bills of an economic nature then 
pending before Congress, 


* Hall, G. Stanley, editor. Methods of Teaching and Studying History. Boston: 
Ginn-Heath, 1883. p. vii. 

* Public Opinion 9:71; May 3, 1890. Public Opinion 15:605; September 30, 1893, 
states that, since 1890, the subject of current events had been taken up in teachers’ 
conventions in almost every state, and that, as a result, hundreds of classes were 
being conducted successfully in the Study of current topics. In the absence of 
corroborating evidence, the question is left open for further investigation. 


Thorpe, F. N. "The Study of Current Topics as a Feature of School, Academic, 
and College Education." Education 11:170-74; November 1890. 
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fig ee pene ee rim the life of the larger world out- 
eph he air treatment of controversial issues. 

y, opponents argued that the school had no time for 
such matters, and that, anyway, the pupil had no real use for the 
information when he was in school and that by the time he needed 
such information it would be out of date.? 

Then, as now, the teaching of current events was usually associated 
with what now would be called the “social studies.” J. Laurence 
Laughlin recommended in 1885 that teachers of political economy 
should present to their students “in extracts from the newspapers of 
the day, bits of fallacious discussions which may come under the head 
of the subject in hand, and then ask for criticism and discussion."* 
In 1889, an Indianapolis teacher recommended that pupils in civil 
government classes should read and clip relevant items from news- 
papers and keep a daily bulletin of current topics? In the 1890's, 
Adrian M. Yarrington of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., integrated 
the study of current events with the teaching of United States history 
and civil government. The editors of the Institute's Daily News 
arrived early enough to read the papers and summarized their findings 
on the blackboard; the other pupils were then permitted to quiz the 
editors. For the basic idea, Yarrington was indebted to his history 
ego Normal School, Mary D, Sheldon (later Mrs. Earl 


teacher at Osw y SQUE 
a of the bulletins came from his principal, 


Barnes), though the ide 


William McAndrew.** 

It was also Mary Sheldon Barnes who, so far as I know, was the 
first American writer of a “methods” book on the teaching of history 
in which the study of what she called “contemporary history” was 
advocated and somewhat sketchily described. Her values are those to 
which we have begun to return within the past fifteen years, for she 

8 National Education Association. op. cit, p. 143-54. Public Opinion 14:40-41; 
October 15, 1892. m 

? The Study of Political Economy. ara ecg pm 

ick chool Study. 
com uec ; June 1899. Recommen 


American Book Co., 1885. p. 126. 
* Economic Studies (American 
ds the use of the financial 


Economic Association) ' sinis 
columns of nee The High School and the Citizen." NEA Addresses and Pro- 
onne a Ton jati 512-20. 
i ka: the Association, 1889. p- 
Eo CS an Studies in Historical Method. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1896. 
Dee dd A + lyn Citizen, May 22, 1895. T 
$ College. Contributions to 


Teachers 


p. 13-14, which quotes Br 
Teachers 


i ial Stu 
Baldwin, J. w. The Social 
Education, No. 371. New York: Bureau © 


University, 1929: P. Use of Equipmen 


Baldwin, J. W. 
Present.” The Historical Approach to = je 
Yearbook, The National Council for the a 


1935. p. 117-18. 


College, Columbia 


ocial Studies—Past and 
he Social Studies. Fifth 
iladelphia: McKinley, 


t in Teaching the S 
hods of Teaching th 
] Studies. Ph 
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stressed the need for the student to come into contact with “living 
history,” and the duty of the teacher “to train his students as far as 
he can to weigh this contemporary evidence, estimate its compara- 
tive values, learn to judge of character, recognize the causes and forms 
of personal bias, and form independent and thoughtful judgments, or, 
! what is sometimes more to the purpose, learn to suspend his judgment 
altogether for want of sufficient evidence. In such a course, the pupil 
would also learn how to use a good library.” 12 

Thus, before the end of the nineteenth century, most of the major 
aims of, and some suggestions about techniques to be used in, current 
events instruction had been made by American educators. But these in- 
novators found few imitators until the second decade of the present 
century—in some respects not until the fourth decade; It appears that 
most of the explanation for this curious lag lies in two factors, namely 
the standardization of the history curriculum, and prevailing educa- 
tional theory. 

History teachers, college and high school, were seeking their place 
in the academic sun; the way to get it, in the high school at least, was 
to have a national committee recommend and the schools develop a 
curriculum acceptable for college entrance requirements. The first 
attempt, that of the Madison Conference and the Committee of Ten, 
Was not a great success in this respect. The second, that of the Com- 
mittee of Seven and the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 
was all too successful. Both the Madison Conference and the Com- 
mittee of Seven ignored the possible use of current periodical materials 
in history and civil government classes; the Committee of Seven recom- 
mended the merging of civil government and United States history, 
and largely ignored political economy? Thus, the subjects which had 
been most receptive to the use of contemporary materials were given 
a very low place at the school table or none at all, and the teaching 
of contemporary affairs was thereby condemned to insignificance. 


?* Barnes, Mary Sheldon. Joc. cit. 

Barnes, Mary Sheldon. Studies in American History: Teachers Manual. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1893. p. 17. She had recommended that a historical scrapbook of 
clippings be kept in every school, which scrapbook ultimately would be used as a 
source book of current history. 

? The Study of History in Schools. Report to the American Historical Association 
by the Committee of Seven. New York: Macmillan Co., 1899. The NEA Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements, whose work had called into being the American 
Historical Association's Committee of Seven, did recommend that schools give a half 
year to commercial geography and industrial history. The publication listed above 
was more widely read and was taken as more authoritative. 


Keohane, Robert E. "The Madison Conference and the Committee of Seven: A 
Reconsideration.” Social Studies 40:103-12; March 1949. 
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Furthermore, one tacit assumption underlying the standard history 
curriculum of 1900 to 1910. that of the Committee of Seven, was that, 
although history was taught in part to enable the pupil to understand 
the present, the pupil would in some mysterious way gain the neces- 
sary knowledge and understanding of the present if he merely studied 
history, with a few bits about contemporary governmental forms 
thrown in. So far as educational theory was concerned, most of the 
advocates of more history in the schools felt compelled to emphasize 
the value of the factual information which was purveyed in the text- 
books of "scientific" historians." 

The first decade of the twentieth century, however, saw the accumu- 
lation of dissatisfactions with the standard history program, and the 
development of sentiment among a minority of teachers for a “new 
deal” in the history curriculum. Those who looked upon the history 
course as an inadequate instrument in preparing young Americans ade- 
quately to fulfill their civic duties continued to work for the separate 
teaching of government, and, as part of that study, for the use of news- 
papers, magazines, and current events discussion. The American Poli- 
tical Science Association, founded in 1902 and 1908, soon set up a com- 
mittee which recommended a separate high school study of government 
which would include observation of governmental bodies in action and 
the reading of magazines and newspapers.!5 A. W. Dunn's trail-breaking 


“ Tryon, R. M. The Social Sciences as School Subjects. Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies, Part XI. New York: Scribners, 1935. p. 27. The attitude that 
history was primarily important for the information it provided was well expressed 
by a former student of Mary Sheldon Barnes who remarked that the latter's teach- 
ing ". . . did not give us enough historical reading . . . as she had . . . more interest 
in training the mind to draw right conclusions from data furnished, than in en- 
riching our store of information," 

Hill, Howard E. “Twenty Years of Civics.” Historical Outlook 20:379; December 
1929, should also be noted. 

* The Teaching of Government. Report to the American Political Science Associa- 
tion by the Committee on Instruction, New York: Macmillan Co., 1916. p. 21:25. 
Back of this recommendation, there was a significant tradition. In the 1880's, F. N. 
Thorpe had called for something more than the incidental use of magazines and 
newspapers in education for citizenship (H. B. Adams, of. cit., p. 233). 

Bryce, James. "The Teaching of Civic Duty." Educational Review 6:167-83; 
September 1893, In this speech to the London Association of Headmasters of Public 
Elementary Schools, December 1892, he added support for the use of periodical 
materials to make the facts and principles of government real to the pupil. ] 

‘Welling, R. W. G. NEA Addresses and Proceedings . . . , 1903. Boston: the 
Association, 1903. p. 98-102. He called for a really vital approach to education ue 
"civic patriotism," which would include teaching the machinery of BEI Eds 
through “applied civics,” through a class in current events, and through ES ae 
taking part in civic affairs, in addition to teaching United States history an 
principles of democracy. 
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textbook, The Community and the Citizen, gave teachers the same 
vice.1e . 
i the same decade, several new publications appeared ecd 
to contribute to the spread of the current events idea, In 1902, Char : 
Palmer Davis founded Current Events, which became one of the -— 
successful of school periodicals.1: And, for the spread of new — 
teaching history and related studies The History Teacher's Magazine, 
founded in 1909 by Albert E. McKinle 


y, was especially significant, ful- 
filling a function w 


hich the more content-minded publications of the 
several subject-fields failed adequately to provide for. 

Dissatisfaction with the standard histor 
gressive teachers during the first fi 
practical and theoretical grounds.1s 
came the idea which was to under: 
riculum from within and furnish 
of contemporary affairs, 
place—that the basic pri 
history should be, 
according to their 
historian, but acco 


y curriculum grew among p 
fteen years of the century on both 
With this developing dissatisfaction 
mine the Committee of Seven's cur- 
a powerful justification for the study 
This idea was the notion—now so grat 
nciple of selection of the content of schoo 


Europe, in 1907-08, was a land- 


b e 5 " -een 
mark in the de American social education? A kee 


velopment of 
"Dunn, A. W. Community 
4n Outline for the Study of 


and the Citizen. Boston: D, C. Heath, 1907. p. Viii- 
on the Teaching of Civil Go 


American Civil Government. Report by the Commu 
the vernment of the New England History Teacher's re 
sociation. New York: Macmillan Co., 1910. p, XXiv-xxv. Advocated the posting A 
relevant clippings on a bulletin board, and the writing of papers on current politica 
problems, j 

^ Kimball, R. S. The Teaching of Current Events. Columbus, Ohio: American 
Education Press, 1996, p. 6. 

” Johnson, Henry, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1915. p. 50. I 
Committee of Seven was still domin 
lish history was offered i 


to the American Historical Association by 
E of F ew York: Macmillan Co., 1912. p. 4-12. Illustrates the bes 
evidence for dissatisfaction of at least an i 


? Hendricks, L. V, Jam 
Crown Press, 1946, p. 35- 
to teachers in 1904 when 
the Middle States and Ma 


: Teacher of History. New York: a 
9 advocate the principle pubhey 
iation of the History Teachers o 
ame proposition even more force- 
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observer of these trends, James Sullivan, wrote in 1910 or 1911 that 
current events would probably form a part of the courses which would 
soon be fashioned to meet the demand for the study of recent history.2° 

In the four school years just before July 1914 there is evidence of a 
growing interest in the high schools in the teaching of current history. 
The causative factors internal to this development were reinforced by 
external events which stimulated interest of both teachers and students 
—the Italo-Turkish war of 1911-12, the Mexican and Chinese revolu- 
tions, the Balkan Wars of 1912-18, and, domestically, the exciting presi- 
dential campaign of 1912, heralding the "New Freedom.’?! Schools 
reported success in using newspaper clippings and weekly and monthly 
magazines; one high school principal described a five-hour course in 
magazine reading; and a normal school offered a course in current 
history which required reading of, and reports upon, topics of current 
importance in magazines, recent books, and government publications.?? 


fully at the NEA meeting in Indianapolis in 1910. In the Preface to the Develop- 
ment, Robinson and Beard wrote that their aim was “to enable the reader to catch 
up with his own times; to read intelligently the foreign news in the morning 
newspaper; to know the attitude of Leo XIII toward the Social Democrats, even if 
he has forgotten that of Innocent III toward the Albigenses.” 

Haynes, John. “The Teaching of Recent History." History Teacher's Magazine 
2:18; September 1910. One high school teacher who was applying this principle by 
1909-10 describes how, in a year-course in modern European history, he got well 
into the nineteenth century by February, and then brought the history of each 
country up to date by means of a teacher talk. Then, from March 1, each pupil 
was to hand in, on the day set aside for this work, the most significant newspaper 
article which he had been able to find, with a written comment thereon. 

?"Current Events." A Cyclopedia of Education. (Edited by Paul Monroe) New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1911. Chapter 11, p. 242. 

" Chadwick, R. D. “Vitalizing the History Work." History Teachers Magazine 
6:116; April 1915. 

= Williams, C. S., Fishback, M. M., and Tucker, H. R. "Experiences in Teach- 
ing Current Events." History Teacher's Magazine 3:230-33; December 1912. 

Gathany, J. Madison. "Practical Aims and Methods in Teaching of Civics.” His- 
tory Teacher's Magazine 4:21; January 1913. 

Haynes, John. Economics in the Secondary Schools. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. (Edited by Henry Suzzalo.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1914. p. iii, v, 58-61. 

Hartwell, E. C. "Magazine Reading in the High School." The Independent 77: 
151; March 30, 1914. 

Hendricks, E. L. "A Course in Current Events." Proceedings of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association for the Year 1912-1913, 4:332-38, 1913. 

Stockton, J. Lewis. "Teaching Current Events." Historical Outlook 11:18; January 
1920. Reported the "revival" of the teaching of current events at Wadleigh High 
School, New York City in 1912. 5 

Hayes, C. H. J. "Contemporaneous European History." The History Teacher's 
Magazine 1:197-98; February 1910. An interesting experiment in the teaching of 
contemporary affairs as a part of a college course in modern history was reported 
by Mr. Hayes of Columbia University early in 1910. In addition to attending lec- 
tures on modern Europe, the juniors who elected the course spent two in 
a week in a "laboratory room" where, under competent supervision, they read im 
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In the spring of 1914, a survey of the larger high schools of the pro- 
gressive state of Washington indicated that the study of current events 
was well established. Twenty-nine of the state’s 40 high schools with 
more than 100 pupils reported that they were teaching current events, 
about 40 per cent of them for one period a week. In eight schools, 
the study of current events took place in all history classes, in seven 
it was a part of the American history and civics work, in five it was car- 
ried on in civics alone.** In order of frequency, the following tech- 
niques were used: (a) topics assigned to individual pupils for reports; 
(b) a general subject assigned for class “recitation”; (c) pupils left 
free to bring materials of their own choice. One school has a cur- 
rent events club, another a school assembly, for this phase of the school's 
program. 

We find at least three significant "straws in the wind" on the eve of 
the outbreak of World War I. In 1918, the preliminary Report of the 
Social Studies Subcommittee of the NEA Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education recommended the teaching of 
current events in current history, and the revamping of historical 
subjects to provide a more adequate historical background for current 
issues. In May 1914, David Snedden, then Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, criticized severely the prevailing organization and 
presentation of school history and urged the adjustment of such teach- 
ing to the study of contemporary social science so as to make of the 
two phases of the same subject a study of the utmost importance. He 
urged that pupils be trained to take a critical attitude toward the 
current materials of rumor, social suggestion, and report. He said, 


the leading French, German, and English newspapers and reviews—this in addition to 
their "homework" in their "textbook," a New York newspaper—and submitted once 
a week clippings on current European political, economic, or social topics, From 
time to time, each student reported on the topic or topics for which he was re- 
sponsible; informal discussions of special topics were held weekly. 

Moon, P. T. "Laboratory Methods of Teaching Contemporaneous History at 
Columbia University." The History Teacher's Magazine 8:82-85; March 1917. Gives 
a later account of the same project. 

? Nelson, J. C. "Teaching of Contemporary History in the High School.” The 
History Teacher’s Magazine 6:82-85; March 1915. In five schools each pupil had his 
own periodical—Current Events in three, Literary Digest in two. The magazines most 
used in schools which reported specifically were as follows: Literary Digest, 10; Out- 
look, 6; Current Events, 5; Independent, Review of Reviews, and World’s Work, 4 
each. APSA Committee on Instruction. Teaching of Government. 1916. Appendix. 
Reported data, on the basis of an earlier survey, which, when analyzed, indicated 
that most classes in the 12 states, of 20 reporting, which gave considerable attention 
to high school civics included some teaching of current events in their civics in- 
struction. 


**Committee of the NEA. “Preliminary Recommendations by the Committee of 
the NEA.” History Teacher’s Magazine 4:292, 295; December 1913. 
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“If... we build upon the present, training the critical attitude with 
reference to materials so abundant as the daily newspaper and the 
monthly magazine, then it becomes possible to extend the scope 
of our work by referring to particular historical periods which were 
fertile in conflicting reports, and also to show our pupils something 
of the difference between the present and the past as to the availability 
of reliable information."*5 A few weeks later, Hamilton Holt, editor 
of the Independent, advocated the study of "living literature," and 
prophesied that "the study of magazines, supplemented by textbooks 
and newspaper clippings, seems destined to be the next forward step 
in American education." Seldom have a recommendation and a 
prophecy been so timely as were these two on the eve of July 19141 

A. I. Andrews of Tufts College characterized the situation accurately 
when he wrote that the wave of interest in current events apparent 
before the “Great War” was preparing for the “unprecedented interest 
in current events which was to materialize after July 1914."?* Charles 
E. McCorkle, a student of G. Stanley Hall, discovered soon after the 
war began that 87 out of 109 cities reporting were “teaching the war.’”’?8 
In a few school systems, to be sure, teaching of the war had been for- 
bidden because of the danger of stirring up animosities among Ameri- 
cans whose sympathies with one side or the other were ardently and 


?: Snedden, David. “Teaching of History in Secondary Schools." History Teacher's 
Magazine 5:281-82; November 1914. 

* Holt, Hamilton. “The Editor as Schoolmaster.” Independent 79:169-70; August 
3, 1914. 

7 History Teacher's Magazine. "Some Suggestions as to the Use and Abuse of 
Current Events in History Classes." History Teacher's Magazine 9:144; March 1918. 

3 McCorkle, Charles E. “Instruction in City Schools Concerning the War." 
Pedagogical Seminary 22:3; March 1915. McCorkle had a "follow-up" to this article 
in the November 1915 issue of the same magazine. It is probable, of course, that 
a higher percentage of the 148 schools which did not reply to the questionnaire 
did not teach the war than the 109 which reported. Of the 87 cities which did teach 
the war, 62 had a regular time for such work, while 25 taught it irregularly. 

Hall, G. Stanley. “Teaching the War." History Teacher's Magazine 6:67-68; March 
1915. This companion article reported the main reasons given for teaching, or for 
not teaching, the war in the schools. The opponents of such teaching argued that 
war is horrible, that we should avoid giving offense, and that ignorance and bias 
vitiate such study anyhow. The schools had too many other things to do, such 
teaching gave a disproportionate emphasis to geography, and, mirabile dictu, "some 
superintendents state that the war should be excluded because it is so absorine 
that it kills interest in regular topics by contrast!” The advocates of teaching rade 
the war maintained: that geography, economics, and other “school topics Me 
utilized and vitalized by such teaching, that it made us aware of the pe 
peace by contrast, that it showed history in the making and connected ee ER 
with "life," and that young Americans, learning about their relations STR 
lands, became, in some sense, citizens of the world. Most stressed, eder is 
notion that, by teaching the war, we should teach the great lesson of Amer 
toleration—and cultivate a judicial attitude. 
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argumentatively expressed.*® But generally the school study of current 
events was on the increase; during the year preceding January 1916, 
the Literary Digest reported that its circulation in school classes in- 
creased from 10,000 to a total of 25,000 copies.*^ 

The practical universalization of the teaching of current events was 
completed by American entrance into the war in the spring of 1917. 
Eight days after the declaration of war, the Committee on War In- 
formation, headed by George Creel, was established. An important 
part of this Committee's work was to prepare materials suitable for 
school use, and thus to get official notices and propaganda into the 
schools as effectively as possible. But the country was about as un- 
prepared for propaganda as for some other phases of warfare, so that 
it was the fall of 1918 before a large amount of usable material was 
flowing regularly into the schools.* During the school year 1918-1919, 
the National School Service—a sixteen page semimonthly periodical 
sent free to every public school teacher—carried stories on the war and, 
later, on peace plans, "pep talks" to stimulate interest in food-saving, 
gardening, Red Cross, and bond drives, and suggestions on ways of 
teaching the war and the peace.*? The first issue of this publication 
argued the need for teaching the war in schools and called attention 
to two recommended courses: the Outline of an Emergency Course of 
* “The War in the Schools" (editorial). History Teacher's Magazine 5:259; October 
Catia to School with the Literary Digest." Literary Digest 52:384; February 
12, 1916. And 50:245; February 6, 1915. 

Koos, L. V. "History in North Central High Schools." History Teacher's Magazine 
7:350; December 1916. He presented the following material on the use of magazines 
and newspapers as collateral reading in connection with high school history during 


the first year or two of the war, in terms of the percentages of schools which re- 
plied to his questionnaire in the North Central Association arca: 


History Subject Ancient Medieval and English United States 
Modern 
(European) 
Magazines 42.8 76.9 64.7 85.6 
Newspapers 31.0 75.0 47.1 70.2 


History Teacher's Magazine 7:24-26; 97-98; January, March 1916. And Elementary 
School Journal 16:195-31; November 1915. Both are interesting accounts of current 
events teaching in the years 1914-1917. 
Nation 101:688, 707-708; December 9, 16, 1915. And Outlook 112:728; March 29, 1916. 
Both score the students' ignorance of current events. 

Independent 75:146; January 31, 1916 commented that the results of these tests indi- 
cated not that the students did not look at newspapers, but that they needed to learn 
how to read them. ! 

“Todd, Lewis Paul. Wartime Relations of the Federal Government and the 
Public Schools. Teachers College, Contribution to Education, No. 907. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. p. 40-90. 
An excellent account of this work. 


* National School Service 1: September 1, 15, 1918; March 15; May 1, 1919. 
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Instruction on the War (Teachers’ Leaflet No. 4), and to the high 
school course prepared by S. B. Harding.** 

But, of course, the teaching of the war did not wait upon the efforts 
of official agencies in Washington. Copies of President Wilson's War 
Message and other speeches were early and widely circulated, in and out 
of the schools, and the History Teachers Magazine carried useful ar- 
ticles, special supplements which made available Professor Harding's 
course, maps of the war zones, documents, and bibliographies.** Howard 
C. Hill argued cogently the duty and the value of teaching the war in 
a part of the history course, and one of his colleagues in the University 
High School of the University of Chicago developed there a first-rate 
semester course in "current events and problems" which was a pioneer 
work in the development toward a systematic study of contemporary 
affairs." Soon after the war had ended, it was perfectly clear that the 
teaching of current events was being carried on regularly in almost 90 
percent of the high schools of the North Central Association's area.?6 

Naturally this trend toward increased emphasis upon the immediate 
past did not escape criticism during the early postwar years. The very 


9 Todd, Lewis Paul, op. cit., p. 48-62, for an account of the writing of these two 
"courses" and for an evaluation of them. 

“Lessons in Community and National Life.” (Edited by L. C. Marshall and C. H. 
Judd.) Ibid., p. 65-70. 

Creel, George. How We Advertized America. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1920. 

Complete Report of the Chairman of the Committee on Public Information: 
1917; 1918; 1919. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1920. Especially p. 15-19. 

^ History Teacher's Magazine, Wartime issucs (Historical Outlook from October 
1918). 

^Hill, Howard C. "The War and the Teaching of History.” History Teacher's 
Magazine 9:10-13; January 1918. 

Minor, Van Liew. "An Experimental Course in Current Events and Problems." 
School Review 28:298-309; April 1920. This course was begun in 1917 and taught 
for two years before this report of it was written. There was no textbook, but each 
student subscribed to the Literary Digest and to the Review of Reviews, and used 
daily newspapers at home. Note-taking was done regularly and as regularly checked 
on, we are told, and instruction in note-taking was given as an integral part of the 
course. Care was taken to refer pupils to magazine articles and to books for relevant 
background information. The article includes interesting statements of the attitudes 
of the pupils toward the course and of the conditions under which the teacher 
thought such a class might be successfully conducted elsewhere. 

^ Davis, C. O. "Training for Citizenship in the North Central Association Second- 
REY Schools." School Review 28:272-81; April 1920. Most of the current events 

Courses" were taught in connection with social studies classes. The usual time given 
to the subject was one 40-50 minute period each week, The magazines most used 
in classes were indicated as follows: Literary Digest, 376; Independent, 151; Current 
Events, 116; Outlook, 104; Review of Reviews, 49; World's Work, 27. 

Foster, H. A, "Study Of Current Events—a Basis of Democracy." Historical Out- 
look 10:338-39; Tune 1919. Presents evidence, though not conclusive, that the teach- 
ing of current events was not nearly so prevalent in the elementary school. 


eo 
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ease and extent of the victory of current events under the drive of 
patriotic duty had no doubt inhibited much-needed reflection on the 
educational aims which such teaching was supposed to help attain, and 
on the means best adapted to achieving them. In 1919, however, Wil- 
liam H. Ellison opened fire with an article on “The Current Events 
Mind," which must have echoed the sentiments of other conservative 
teachers, and which might well have evoked more thoughtful debate 
than it seems to have done.* By the phrase, "current events mind," 
Ellison meant 


that development of mind which sees the events of today with little of 
their relation to one another; which has but a slight idea of the great 
historical process of which the happenings of today are the expression or 
of which they form a part; which draws conclusions and takes lessons from 
events for propaganda purposes without knowing that they are but frac- 
tional parts of something entirely foreign to the thing set forth; and which 
is captured by passing events and expressions without understanding their 
implications. . . . Current events should be referred to and discussed, but 
the substitution of the teaching of current events for history cannot ex- 
plain much or result in students’ understanding their own times. . . . There 
is no place for the training of our people out of current-event-mindedness 
if it is not in the history rooms of our secondary schools and colleges. 


Historical-mindedness, understanding, and sound judgment are public 
needs. 


In 1927, Edgar Dawson expressed somewhat similar sentiments when he 
criticized some assumptions made by advocates of more attention to 
current events, warned against the dangers of what he called the “‘news- 
paper mind," and spoke sharply against the substitution of an inter- 
change of emotional opinion for a careful consideration of facts. 

But the weight of professional opinion, as well as of school practice, 
was on the side of the advocates of the teaching of current events or of 
contemporary affairs, In 1921, R. M. Tryon devoted a chapter of his 
well-known "methods" book to the proper teaching of current events, 
pointing out the dangers in the approach and telling how to avoid 
them.*? Five years later, D. C. Knowlton advocated the extensive use of 
current event materials in the junior high school.*? Professor Tryon 

*' Historical Outlook 10:381-83; November 1919. For a more “balancing” and earlier 
criticism see Andrews cited in footnote 27. 

? Teaching the Social Studies. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. p. 270-71, 291. 

? The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High Schools. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1921. p. 200-13. Tryon’s treatment contrasts with the absence of any discussion 


of the topic in the 1915 edition of Henry Johnson’s classic on the same general 
subject. 


? History and the Other Social Studies in the Junior High School. New York: 
Scribner's Sons, 1926. p. 142-44. 
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described adequately what he considered the six chief methods of teach- 
ing current events; in 1925, C. C. Vannest compiled a list of 25 tech- 
niques in current use, and described each one briefly. Truly the 
Twenties were a period of the systematization of the pattern of current 
events teaching which had conquered the schools in the preceding 
decade.*? 

One of the most vigorous efforts to popularize this pattern still 
more, and to bring together in a convenient form for the use of teach- 
ers the relevant school experience of the immediate past was under- 
taken by R. G. Kimball between 1925 and 1929. During the first year 
and a half, Kimball published monthly, during the school year, sug- 
gestions for carrying on the study of "citizenship problems"; much of 
this material was put together into one pamphlet in 1926.‘ In 1928, 
he got out 13 pamphlets on the teaching of current events, and, in 

- 1929, his Current-Events Instruction: A Textbook of Principles and 
Plans was published.** 

By the end of the 1920's, a cycle of two decades of continuous and 
growing emphasis upon study of the immediate past in history-social- 
studies classrooms drew to a close. What had been daring innovation 


“Vannest, C. C. "Experiments in the Use of Current Events." Historical Outlook 
16:339-94; November 1925. 

“ Dawson, Edgar. "The History Inquiry." Historical Outlook 15:268; June 1924. 
As "new" methods grew in favor, they were applied to the teaching of current 
events. Dawson noted that "the tendency to give a large amount of time to the 
socialized discussion of current events seemed to be gaining." And the lead offered 
by Minor and a few others resulted in courses in the study of contemporary affairs 
which attempted to integrate the news of those few months with the large issues 
and problems of the post World War I world. The writer had the good fortune to 
participate, as a practice teacher, under the direction of the late Miss Crystal Har- 
ford, in the making of such a course at the University High School, Oakland, 
California, in the second semester of the school year 1924-25. In terms of pupils’ 
interest, and of excellent training for the practice teachers, the course seems to me 
now to have been highly successful. But I have often wondered if a greater con- 
centration upon fewer problems, with more attention to historical and social science 
background, would not hàve been educationally more profitable to all concerned. 
Perhaps it is easier to be wise after the event. 

8 Kimball, R. G. Current Methods for Teaching Modern Citizenship Problems. 
Columbus, Ohio: Citizenship Training Association, 1925-1927. 

Kimball, R. G. The Teaching of Current Events. Columbus, Ohio: American 
Education Press, 1926. 

“Kimball, R. G. Current Events Instruction: A Textbook of Principles and Plans. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929. 

Woodruff, Hazel M., and Crawford, C. C. “Methods of Teaching Current Events 
in High School.” Historical Outlook 19:385-88; December 1928. 

Gathany, J. Madison. Historical Outlook 24: October and November 1933. Social 
Studies 25: March and October 1934. 

Fancler, Della G., and Crawford, C. C. Teaching the Social Studies. Los Angeles: 


C. C. Crawford Co., 1982. p. 267-89. 
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in 1910 had become conventional in good classrooms by 1929. To be 
sure, the accumulated wisdom of experience reflected upon had still 
to be transmitted, as always, to beginners, or reviewed for those grown 
stale, And again, as always, additional refining along the now-tradi- 
tional lines went on. New ground was broken in the decade of the Great 
Depression and of the New Deal. 

In the 1930's, the laudable passion for making education scientific 
and for increasing the accuracy of the measurements of the results of 
the educative process combined with some philosophical self-criticism 
to produce the evaluation movement. Teachers were challenged by the - 
“evaluators” to state the broad sweep of their educational aims in suffi- 
ciently specific terms to allow the construction by clever people of tests, 
objective or otherwise, which would give educators some clue to actual 
educational achievement or its lack.55 Naturally some investigators 
were curious to know whether the results claimed for the teaching of 
current events were actually realized. In the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, in the early thirties, a testing program and a 
course in contemporary affairs were developed with fruitful interac- 
tion.** Melbo's study found an almost complete lack of relationship 
between the current events information which pupils had and the 
amount of instruction which they had had in the social studies.“ But 
Day showed that where instruction in current history was regular and 
definite, pupils had a higher than average knowledge of current affairs, 
and that the kinds of materials used in such teaching made less differ- 
ence than the way in which they were used.** 

Such findings as the above, the greater number of pupils with lower 
reading ability who remained longer in the school, and the advance 
made in the scientific study of how pupils read, and how they could 
improve their reading techniques—all of these factors combined to 
stress the notion that the teaching of more complex kinds of reading 
was an inescapable obligation of the secondary as well as of the ele- 


*5 Based on personal experience as a teacher in one of the “Thirty Schools.” 

"  Eurich, A. C., Weaver, Edgar, and Wilson, E. C. “Contemporary Affairs Study." 
The Effective General College Curriculum as Revealed by Examinations. Report of 
the Committee on Educational Research of the University of Minnesota. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 

*“ Melbo, Irving R. “Information of High School Seniors on Controversial Prob- 
lems." Social Studies 27:82-86; February 1936. 

5 Day, L. C. "Boys and Girls and Current Events." Elementary School Journal 
36:354-61; June 1936. In this study, Day also confirmed the truth of the common 
belief that American boys average higher than American girls on tests of such in- 
formation. - 

Day, L. C. "Local Opportunity and Knowledge of Current Events." Elementary 
School Journal 38:44-51; September 1937. He found, in general, that the larger the 
community, the better was the pupil's knowledge of current events. 
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mentary school. Simultaneously, the schools were making a larger use 
of periodicals prepared especially for school use in connection with 
classroom work in current events. Opponents of this tendency charged 
that the “predigested” character of these publications was one reason 
why many pupils did not acquire, from their classroom work in current 
events, the skills which they needed for effective reading of adult 
magazines and newspapers.“ Defenders of the school publications 
answered with both argument and investigation.®° A three-year experi- 
ment with one of the popular school periodicals indicated that pupils 
made considerably greater than expected gains in reading ability with 
such materials when the latter were properly edited and the teaching 
of good reading techniques was added to the current events period." 
But perhaps the key word in the most fruitful ground-breaking in 
the current events movement in the early and middle part of the 1930's 
was that old, and (until 1914) little-used word "propaganda." Although 
the schools were flooded with it in 1917-1918, then it was our propa- 
ganda and so the "truth," or a reasonable facsimile thereof. But the 
revelations of the inquiry into the attempt of some public utility 
magnates to influence the attitudes of school pupils by securing altera- 
tions in social studies textbooks aroused educational leaders, and pre- 
cipitated the issue of the proper use, or of no use at all, of propaganda 
materials in the schools, As usual, some were for barring such ma- 
terials altogether, not realizing the strong probability that such an 
effort was bound, in the nature of things, to fail. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, on the other hand, attacked the problem 


4“ Cuber, John F. “Social Education and the Newspaper.” Social Education 3:177- 
78: March 1939. 

O'Mcara, Catherine R. "Current Events in the Secondary School." Social Studies 
28:69-72; February 1937. 

*? Myer, Walter E. “The Use of Current Events Magazines.” Social Studies 28:24-27; 
January 1937. : 

Kelty, Mary G., and Moore, Nelle E. “An Experimental Study of the Teaching of 
Current Events in the Middle Grades." Elementary School Journal 32:417-25; 
February 1932. 

Sayre, Harrison M. "Teaching Reading in the Current Events Class." Journal of 
Educational Research 93:561-68; April 1910. Myer argued that the periodical pre- 
pared especially for school use served the same educational function in the current 
events class that the textbook did elsewhere, systematizing the study of current history 
and, while avoiding propaganda, treating controversial issues fairly and informa- 
tively. Kelty and Moore and Sayre investigated the use of such material in the 
schools and reported that, properly used, they could be educationally profitable. 

? Sayre, op. cit. / 

Dale, Edgar. “How To Read a Newspaper.” First edition experimental, later one 
more finished. New York: Scott Foresman and Co., 1941. A significant contribution 
to the improvement of reading in the current events work of the school. i 

Cox, Mary H. “Learning How To Read a Newspaper.” Curriculum onn 
10:172-74; April 1939. Gives an interesting account of the use of Dale’s book. 
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through a committee study and the publication of a yearbook, both of 
which proceeded upon the assumption that, as pupils were going to 
live in a world rife with propaganda, they might well be prepared 
while in school to cope with such difficulties? Of this period the 
writer commented in a yearbook nine years later: 


More significant in the total picture was the movement known as“propa- 
ganda analysis” which flourished between 1937 and 1942. This work was 
carried on by a number of leading high schools and by adult study groups 
under the guidance of the Instjtute for Propaganda Analysis. . . . Stress 
was placed upon teaching pupils to recognize and to allow for the use of 
the following seven propaganda devices: name-calling, glittering gen- 
eralities, transfer, testimonial, plainfolks, cardstacking, and bandwagon.53 


Skills learned in the unit on propaganda analysis, found in many high 
school “problems” courses in 1940, were readily and relevantly applied 
to the study of current events and of contemporary affairs. 

The growing significance of the radio and of motion pictures in the 
lives of pupils, and of the former especially as a source for their knowl- 
edge of the news of the world, reinforced teachers’ consciousness of 
the need for more critical analysis of sources of information. Such 
programs as the University of Chicago Roundtable and America's Town 
Meeting of the Air gave upper-secondary-school pupils easy access to 
able discussions of controversial issues, discussions which could be 


"Price, Guy D. "The Newspaper as an Interpreter of Social Life.” Historical 
Outlook 19:381-84; December 1928. The problem of propaganda detection by pupils, 
was well posed here as carly as 1928. 

Price, Roy A. “The Use of Periodical Literature in Social Studies Classrooms: A 
Report of a Preliminary Investigation by a Committee of the National Council 
for the Social Studies." Social Studies 27:223-28; April 1936. He criticized the failure 
of many teachers to use the most effective ways of teaching pupils to read critically. 

Scanlan, William. "A Unit in Current Events." Social Studies 28:259-61; October 
1937. An interesting application to the junior high school level of the techniques 
which both Prices advocated. 

Ellis, Elmer, editor. Education Against Propaganda: Developing Skill in the Use of 
the Sources of Information about Public Affairs. Seventh Yearbook. Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1937. In this work, teachers were told how 
to teach pupils to read foreign and domestic news and editorials, how to detect 
propaganda in radio and motion pictures, and how to "develop resistance to it." 
The value of a unit on public opinion was discussed, and three penetrating chapters 
indicated that, in teaching resistance to propaganda, the skills which historians 
use in evaluating evidence were relevant to the subject of the unit. 

"Keohane, Robert E. “Historical Method and Primary Sources." The Study and 
Teaching of American. History. Seventeenth Yearbook. Washington: The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1947. Chapter 25, p. 328. 

“Lammers, Claude C. “Sources of Pupils’ Information on Current Affairs,” 
School Review 47:36; September 1939, A study of high school pupils and recent 
graduates revealed that they regarded the radio as the most important source of 
their knowledge of the news of the day. 
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profitably followed up in the classroom." But the shortcomings of 
the “propaganda analysis” techniques alone were soon apparent, and 
more adequate solutions were sought." In 1940, Henry Johnson pointed 
out that instead of the largely unconscious and partial application of 
historical method to the study of the materials and facts of contempo- 
rary affairs, what was most needed was their more conscious and thor- 
ough use.** "Frontier thinking" in this field was set forth and illustrated 
in 1942 in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. 

By the end of the 1930's, the teaching of current events seemed about 
as solidly established as anything in the social studies curriculum.*? Yet 
some wondered if this situation did not represent a congealing of the 
reaction, salutary in its day, to educational attitudes and conditions 
which were fast passing away. The teaching of current events had 
forced its way into a curriculum which, whatever its stated and ultimate 
goals, had been deliberately and sharply separated from the larger 
world outside. The shift from the history to the social studies curricu- 
Ium, the wide application of prevailing educational theories to school 
practice, the breakdown of any generally accepted standards of per- 
formance in the teaching of the socia] studies—if such had ever existed 
—and other more subtle influences had produced in many schools by 
1940 a curriculum in which the analysis of present-day problems had 


“Ellwood, Robert S. "Current Events by Panel Discussion." Social Education 
8:381-84; September 1939. Notes the use of panel discussions in the teaching of 
current events. 

The.most remarkable report on listening to a radio program of which I have 
any knowledge was a prose poem which one of my students turned in during the 
late thirties after listening to a four-man presentation of the issues involving the 
so-called "have-not" countries and others. It was a most sensitive combination of 
reporting the essence of what was said and the young poetess' reaction to the 
several personalities and their points of view. 

* See references in the chapter cited in footnote 53. 

* Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, with Applications to 
Allied Studies. Revised edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. p. 323-45. 

^ Edited by Howard R. Anderson. 

“Meyer, Frank, "Current Events in the Junior High Schools of Michigan,” 
Social Studies $1:363-64; December, 1940. Reports that 112 out of 113 junior high 
schools answering his questionnaire (95% responded) taught current events in some 
form—88 by the now-traditional one-period-a-week method, 10 “incidentally,” 7 for 
a few minutes every day. In 95% of the schools current events was a part of the 
social studies; only one school had a separate current-events course, More than nine 
out of ten schools used a paper or magazine published especially for school use. 

Brown, D. D. “The Teaching of Current Events in Nebraska.” School Review 
50:523-28; September, 1942. Reports that 98.7% of the high schools reporting taught 
current events; in four out of five schools such teaching was formally organized. 
Nebraska newspapers, the Reader's Digest, and wecklies such as the Scholastic, 
Newsweek, Time, Life, the American Observer, and Current Events were the most 


frequently-used periodicals. + 
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relegated presumably relevant historical background to an insignificant 
and educationally ineffective place. At least, this was the argument of 
the advocates of more history, especially of more United States history, 
in the social studies curriculum. On the other hand, there were 
those who were aghast at the gap between what the average citizen 
knew and understood about the modern world and what they thought 
he ought to know and understand. These observers urged the schools 
to increase greatly the emphasis upon the teaching of current history 
and of contemporary affairs.** Debate on this issue continued into the 
war years, and the end of it is not yet. 


Perhaps the way out of this seeming impasse was being foreshadowed 
by a few teachers who were ignoring what seemed to them a false 
dichotomy.** They saw that the “functional” approach to the study of 
the issues, institutions, and problems with which the twentieth-century 
American citizen had to learn how to deal, involved information, in- 
tellectual skills, and understanding of more than one kind. The con- 
ventional organizations of historical knowledge for the schools might 
have to yield to use of old and new materials, drawn from history, 
from the other social sciences, and from the passing scene, but such 
a transformation did not necessarily mean that pupils would need less 
understanding of the relevant past than they had, in earlier years, 
either needed or obtained. In such a framework, with a new—or very 
old—stress upon the critical analysis of what was read or heard, ex- 
pressed in "free and talkative," but also informed, discussion, pupils 
under pioncering teachers were integrating past and present in new and 
more meaningful syntheses. Such, at least, was the hope and the aspira- 
tion. 


® Keohane, Robert E. “Selected References: The Social Studies.” School Review 
51, 52; February 1913, 1944. For references on the most important phase of the 
controversy, see listings under "Fine, Benjamin." 

“Bolton, Frederic E. "Current Events a Required Course in Secondary Educa- 
tion." Education 53:257-61; January 1933. Called for the regular teaching of current 
events in every school year from the seventh grade through the undergraduate years 
of college. 

Myer, Walter E., and Coss, Clay. Education for Democratic Survival, Washington: 
Civic Education Service, 1942. Stated the case for a course in contemporary affairs 


through most of the same school years and gave copious suggestions on content, 
materials, and methods, 


“Gemmecke, R. H. “Current Events for Civic Competence.” Social Education 


7:77; February 1943. Article characterized by dissatisfaction with the “mine-run” 
current events teaching and by a tendency toward integration, 

Burr, Elbert W. “A Case Study in Handling Controversial Questions.” Progressive 
Education 26:14-18; October 1948. The integration of social studies material, histori- 
cal and contemporary, with current history was quite well worked out in Grades 
9-12 at the University of Chicago during the late 1930's. In the 1910's, the teach- 
ing of modern history there in Grade 10 has best exemplified this tendency. 
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In the rise and triumph of the teaching of current events and of con- 
temporary affairs we see reflected changing conceptions of the learning 
process, of the nature and function of the school, and of the contribu- 
tions which the proper selection and use of materials from the social 
sciences can make to American social education. Almost all of the major 
aims of such teaching were clearly discerned and stated more than 50 
years ago by a few far-sighted leaders. From small and scattered begin- 
nings the efforts to attain those aims achieved a relatively sudden and 
complete acceptance during World War I; the following decade saw 
the widespread trying-out of varied teaching techniques, and attempts to 
standardize procedures adapted to the educational conditions of the 
1920’s. The more revolutionary thirties saw a critical examination of a 
twenty-year-ago heresy transformed into educational orthodoxy, which 
examination sought to meet the dangerous challenges presented by 
new media of mass communication. On the eve of Pearl Harbor, a new- 
old emphasis upon the vital educational importance of education for 
critical thinking, and an attempt to transcend the dichotomy of past 
and present in the teaching of the social studies in American secondary 
schools had begun to appear as possible “trends,” from which new and 


unforeseen advances might subsequently be made. 
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